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PREFACE 


These Lectures were delivered by me under the Bombay 
University endowment called the WILSON PHILOLOGICAL 
LECTURES. The lectures, seven in number, were spread over a 
period of two months (3rd December 1915 to 11th February 1916), 
Lectures I, II, III and IV were fully written out before delivery, 
while Lectures V, VI, and VII were delivered from copious notes, 
which have been expanded now. Lecture IV grew so much in 
size during this process that it has had to be divided into three 
sections, and eventually the whole work has to be cut up into 
two volumes; the Introduction being reserved for the second 
volume. The first volume includes Lectures I, II, III and the three 
sections of Lecture IV. The second volume will comprise Lectures 
V, VI, VII; which treat the following subjects:— 

Lecture Subject 

V History of Gujarati Language. 

VI Gujarati Literature—a Historical sketch, 

VII The future tendency of Gujarati Language and 
Literature. 

and Introduction to the two volumes. 

It is expected that the second volume will be out in less than 
a year from now. 

The study of the Indian vernaculars from the philological point 
of view lias ow.Jorv attention of scholars in the West 

comparatively recently. The late -jj)r. Tessitori, whose untimely 
death is a great loss to philological scholarship, pursued this 
subject especially with reference toj Gujarati and Maravadt with 
remarkable zeal, acumen and insight. (I had the privilege of 
corresponding with him, exchanging jews on our favourite subject, 
and, but for his premature end, we ? Expected to|meet and compare 
notes on the sotyect of our common^ interest; Gujarati philology). 
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PREFACE 


In the lectures I now place before the scholar-world, I have made 
an attempt, humble though it be, to deal with the position of the 
Indian. Vernaculars, Gujarati in particular, in the light of the 
general principles of comparative philology, showing how these 
principles have governed the evolution of these vernaculars, and 
how their individual growth was guided by special laws. How far 
I have succeeded in my task, which was to me a labour of love, is for 
those, who are competent, to judge in this matter. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my sense of gratitude 
towards the Syndicate of the University of Bombay for sanctioning 
the publication of these lectures under the auspices of the University 
and for undertaking the responsibility of the expenses for the 
printing and publication of the same. 

I must also thank two young friends, Mr. Sanmukhlal J. 
Pandya, b.a.. and Mr. Manjulal I. Yajnik, b.a. for preparing the 
Index of this volume which involved great labour and sacrifice 
of time. 

I am also indebted to the proprietor of the Gujarati Printing 
Press for the unfailing courtesy and convenience given to me at 
every step in the tiresome work of printing these lectures; nor 
must I forget to mention with gratefulness the humble printers 
who submitted patiently and with readiness to all my exacting 
directions requiring constant alterations in the “copy” from time 
to time. 

Landra (Bombay) 1 UIVATI^L. 

August 1921. j 
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Noth:— 

Several references to abides & ea# published after these 
Lectures and oertain disoussi / 0138 subsequent to them have been 
added in the course of printing lectures. They are admitted 
anaohronisms so far. 
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XXIV, 3 changed to *!, 456. Utsarga XXV. Change of 3* to *1, and ^ to 
456-458. Utsarga XXVI. & changed to 3, and 3 to 5*, 458-459. Utsarga 
XXVII. S changed to S, 459. Utsarga XXVIII. 3 changed to 5 and S 
changed to 3, 459. Utsarga XXIX. 3 changed to 35, 460. Utsarga XXX. 3, 

and rarely 35, changed to 3, 460-461. Utsarga XXXI. Change of 3T to 
% and *3 to 31, 461. Utsarga XXXII. Change of to 31, 461, Utsarga 
XXXIII. Change of 31 to 462. Utsarga XXXIV. Change of 3 to 31462- 
463. Utsarga XXXV. Change of to 35, 463. Utsarga XXXVI. Change of 
to ff, 463-464. Utsarga XXXVIl. Change of 55 to «!, 464. Utsarga 

XXXVIII. Change of 3 (and some times 31) to 465-467. 

Indexes—pp. 475 ff. 
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WILSON PHILOLOGICAL LECTURES 

ON 

GUJARATI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


LECTURE I. 

Introductory-Influences affecting the Involution 
of Language . 

g^ i 

3TK^ qfrrJj-q II 

This salutation brings before my mind’s eye the lirst series 
of lectures under this endowment, delivered in 

Piefalary ^§77 A.D. by my revered Guru , Dr. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar (then simply Professor Bhandarkar). I cannot forget 
the scene when I, a humble pupil of his, sat amongst the audience 
listening with rapt admiration to the learned words that fell from 
l^s lips. All I now possess by way of knowledge and training, little 
though that all is, I owe that all mostly to that Guru of mine, to 
his influence, direct or indirect. It is but fitting and natural, 
then, that I should at this moment remember him, after taking 
the name of the Great Inspirer of all knowledge and wisdom. 

It will be borne in mind that the scope of these lectures was 
originally confined to Sanskrit and other classical languages, and 
the Prakrits and derived vernaculars came in for a limited share 
in the treatment; at any rate, the present vernaculars of India 
were not for a number of years considered a fit subject of treat¬ 
ment by themselves in these lectures. It is therefore a matter for 
sincere congratulation that the vernaculars have now been given a 
place of honour by their being put down for independent treat¬ 
ment in these lectures. This welcome change may be attributed 
to a certain extent to the inclusion of the vernaculars in the 
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syllabus for the M.A. degree, the result of the masterly and per¬ 
sistent agitation carried on by the late M. G. Ranade with an 
amount of tact, zeal and ability which he alone possessed and 
knew how to bring into play. 13ut a more potent cause of this 
change seems to me to be the fact that the interest of western 
scholars was awakend, to some extent, by the efforts of pioneers 
in the investigation of the vernaculars like the late H. H. Dhruva 
who contributed some noteable 1 papers to the congress of orient-* 
alists in the years 1801 and 1802 A.l). Since then learned 
pandits like Dr. Tessitori have devoted themselves heart and 
soul to a study and exposition of some of our vernaculars, and the 
results of their research, so far as they are placed before the 
public, form an invaluable part in the materials for a scholarly 
study of our vernaculars. In this connection I must not forget 
the grand effort of Sir George Grierson whose monumental 
work, the Linguistic Survey of India, with all the short-comings 
inseparable from such an extensive undertaking, must be hailed 
as an unequalled service to the cause of the Vernaculars. 

Our ancient traditional method of study considers at the 

1 dlular threshold of all inquiry the question of adhikara , 
i.e, preliminary qualilication, the minimum. of 
Bine qua non to entitle one to enter upon the study of a particular 
subject. There is more sense in this than may ordinarily be 
supposed. For the purpose of our present study I believe the 
question of adhikara may well be given the importance that is its 
due. I emphasize this view because I have noticed a tendency for 
every man, qualified or unqualified, to pose, if not as an authority, 
certainly as one qualified to speak on the subject simply on the 
strength of Gujarati being his mother-tongue. The absurdity of 
such claims is obvious, Ithe elements of adhikara for our present 
study, that is, the preliminary qualifications required, then, are a pro¬ 
per study of our vernacular language and literature, a knowledge of 
Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages, a certain amount of knowledge 


1, Transactions of the Eighth and Ninth Congress of Orientalists. 
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of Persian (with Arabic), and, last but not the least, a decent 
knowledge of the principles of philology and comparative method 
of study, I need not dwell at any further length on this point. 

With these brief preparatory remarks I must now turn to an 

inquiry leading to our subject matter. At the 

Language , its na~ we muB t recognize the subtle nature of the 
ture and influences . 

acting on it. ob i ect of our investigation,-I mean language 

itself. It is almost as subtle as, if not some¬ 
times more subtle and elusive than, the material which the 
physicist or the chemist has to deal with in his laboratory. Words, 
their nature and their origin and their uses, as also the sound- 
formations constituting words, form a fascinating study, the very 
fascination of which furnishes a pleasant compensation for the 
number of disappointments which are strewn in the path of the 
student who undertakes this branch of research. Like the student 
of physical or chemical sciences, the student of language working 
in his linguistic laboratory, has to place under the microscope or 
put into the test-tube and hold it over his critical flame or examine 
with the help of re-agents peculiar to his science, words and 
formations; note, collate, reject and collect instances enough in 
quality or quantity for inductive generalization; or, it may happen 
on occasions, he catches a rare inspiration which reveals to him 
the truth by an intuitive flash rather than a laboured process 
of discursive reasoning. And, further, he is enabled to submit 
the object of this inspiration to a calm analysis which eventu¬ 
ally justifies the intuition. Of course, an honest investigator,’ 
as already hinted above, must be prepared for occasional dis¬ 
appointments, if disappointments they can be called, when 
such analytical examination and the light thrown by collateral 
investigations compel him to give up the object of the 
first flash of what was believed to be inspiration, but which 
eventually turns out to be some fallacy disguised as inspiration. 
When he thus discovers that what he believed to be goldeu fruit 
has turned into mere ashes, the true investigator does not feel 
disheartened, but profits by bis mistake, and pursues his course 
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further on correct lines till he is rewarded by a revelation of the 
truth. 

Another simple fact has also to be borne in mind by the 
student of philology. It is beautifully and concisely expressed in 
Kalidasa’s well known simile as applied to God 

and his Power. I mean the inseparable nature of language and 
thought. They jointly constitute one fact which is like the leaf 
of a book, its two pages constituting the whole, they themselves 
being mutually inseparable. They are a single phenomenon with 
two aspects. We cannot think without shaping our thoughts in 
some language or other, (the mental condition where ‘sensation, 
soul, and form’ melt into one, being quite a different inward 
experience,—one wherein “ Thought is not ”); and we cannot 
talk without breathing life into our words. We are not concerned 
with some people who can talk without thinking; such men are 
too often met with in life. But for our scientific purposes the 
fact stands that we cannot speak without thinking. This double 
nature makes the study of languages and their history specially 
attractive, for we have to deal with objects instinct with spirit, and 
not with dead carcases. Thus Kalidasa’s simile shows a special 
significance when is represented as a symbol of the Great 

a 

Spirit, and a symbol of the potent manifestation of that 
spirit^ 

It is outside the sphere of our present subject to go into the 
great question of the origin of language or the question whether 
there was one human language at the start and how it multiplied. 
This subject can be studied independently, and we must start 
with accepting the results of investigation into that subject as 
our postulates. We shall thus regard it as proved that in the 
course of human evolution languages have followed certain pro¬ 
cesses of evolution, and as a result we find a number of languages 
which can be connected together into groups of kinship. Sanskrit 
being one of this old family of languages, our present inquiry will 
be principally confined to the question of the relation in which 
Gujarati stands to it, and, incidentally, to other vernaculars of India, 
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In considering this question we must place before our mind 
the forces and influences that act on the forma- 
Influences acting on tion an( | grow th of languages and literature." 

^LUemture^ These may be broadly placed under three prin¬ 
cipal heads:— 

A. Historical conditions, 

B. Geographical conditions, 

and C. Phonetic forces. 

Of these, the last constitutes an intrinsic force and the first 
two indicate extrinsic forces, as will be at once perceived. We 
shall run over each of these three heads as quickly as possible. 
To take them in their order, historical conditions should cover 
not only the political history of a people, but the history of their 
evolution in their social, religious, industrial and many other aspects. 
All these contribute more or less to the influence on a people’s 
language and literature. For it must be noted that history, to be 
real, must be the history of a people, not of a country, though it must 
be admitted, a country, in this connection, has no meaning without 
the people inhabiting it. Viewed in this light the ancient practice 
of naming countries after the names of the peoples dwelling 
therein, e. g. f^fir:, and the like, acquires a special 

significance. A History of the English People, therefore, is a 
correct title, while ‘A History of England’ would be a misnomer. 

Well, then, coming to Gujarat, can we rightly say that the 
Gujaratis are a people ? I shall say—yes, in a certain sense at 
least as giving them their own individuality and as affecting the 
course of their language. 

At this point I should like to throw a glance at the view 
expressed by" Max Muller on this question of 


Max Muller's view- 


history and language. He seems to oppose the 


the science of langu- J v 

age independent of view that ifc w ° uld be impossible to understand 
history-the view ex- the life and growth of any language without an 
amined; the life of historical knowledge of the times in which that 

Mt&langmgt language grew U P‘ He holds that the Bcienoe 
of language can declare itself completely 
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independent of history. 2 It appears to me that Max Muller 
assumed this bold attitude because of the special purpose he had 
in view, viz., to show that the science of language was one of tG8 
physical sciences. Severed from this purpose, the above view can 
hardly be accepted as correct. For what is history but the record 
of the life of a people ? And what is language but one of the 
modes of expression of that life ? This linking factor of life would 
be a sufficient justification for the view that history is one of the 
forces affecting the language of a people. Let us take a simple 
instance; the words or or, in later usage, which all 

signify ‘‘the foot’ or “the leg” are used to denote “a one-fourth 
part” i.c. one line of a stanza, and again is further used to 
denote the fourth part of a chapter (as in the sub-divisions of 
Panini’s Ashtadhyayi), and further simply-“a one-fourth part,” 
“a quarter.” Now, why was it that the idea of a one-fourth was 
associated with these words, meaning primarily ‘a foot’ ? For 
i human beings have only two feet, or two legs. The answer will 
at once spring up in your mind when yon recall the pastoral and 
agricultural life our ancient ancestors led, when the quadrupeds, 
especially the cow, were a most familiar sight of daily experience. 
That familiarity naturally gave them the word to express the 
idea of “one out of four.” 3 This word has come into our verna- 

2. “Lectures on the Science of Language”—Vol. I. Pp. 81-85. 

3. Mr. K. H. Dhruva, in his Gujarati paper on q^^TOl read 
before the 2nd. Gujarati SJhitya Parishad. (Buddhiprakfi§a, January 1908, 
pp. 14-15) states that the sense-a line of a stanza-was given to the words 

and q^ from the analogy of the human legs, as he assumes that 
in the Vedas the stanzas with two lines must have been earlier in point of 
time than those with three or four lines. I do not suppose there is any basis 
for this assumption and the theory built on it. Dr. E. Vernon Arnold 
in hie work on “Vedic Metre” (p. 171 § 201, explanation IV) holds the 
view that gayatri (which has three verses i.e. lines) appears to be later 
than anushtuhh (whith contains four verses to a stanza). Again it is 
more natural that men should take as bases for the expression of their 
ideas outward things and animals familiar to them than that they should 
look towards their own bodies for the purpose. The case of the ten 
fingers being the primal basis of numeration is distinguishable. For 
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culars in the changed forms of <TT3 (II. and M.) and IfT (G.), j 
indicating purely the idea of a one-fourth part, when the sense 
of a leg is forgotten altogether, while (G. and M.) derived 
from the same word TF? expresses simply “a leg”, or “a foot.” 
(Compare the word in Kanarese, signifying “a leg” as also > 
“a quarter”). 


Morphology of lan¬ 
guage influenced by 
racial contact and 
commingling. 


Then, again, to show that even the structural side of language 
is so often affected by the history of a people 
we have simply to notice the importation 
of foreign sounds into a language as a result 
of contact or commingling of one race with 
other races. Thus the infusion of Persian words 
into Gujarati (and other vernaculars) is a phenomenon of special 
interest, when foreign sounds like z are at first imported, then 
modified into those nearest to them, and, as recent attempts 
in Gujarati literature at pure Persianism show, arc again re¬ 
adopted, a distinguishing dot or similar sign being introduced to 
mark the Persian sound. 


Again take the sounds £> 7, S; it is believed that these 
lingual sounds did not belong to the primitive Aryan language, but 


such an object would be obviously difficult to find outside one’s body. 
Then, again we are not compelled to assume that the technical sense of 
4 a verse of a stanza’ was given to the word or as early as the 
Vedic period. It is quite possible that this term was invented after the 
four-versed stanza established itself in Sanskrit literature on prosody. 
But we need not depend on surmises of this nature when wo find this 
sense of a vorso of a stanza (the number of verses being four) as far 
back as the Vedic literature. Nirukta, ^-7, speaks of and distinctly 
givesas the i.e. primary sense and then gives the sense of 
“a division”, which is fully explained by the commentator as 
etc. The St. Petersburg Lexicon gives under and the meanings:- 
(1) one-fourth (for the former word) and (2) one-fourth of a metre 
(for the latter word), and the Atharva Veda is referred to in the case 
of the former and the Aitarcya Brahmana , the NiruJcta , the Bra* 
tisakhya etc. are referred to in the ease of the latter. 
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were imported from Dravidian tongues. 4 Even if we may hesitate 
to give acceptance to this theory in its full and widest extent, this 
much is certain, viz. that a number of words containing these 
lingual sounds and especially their double conjuncts are distinctly 
foreign to Sanskrit and an inflow from Dravidian languages. 5 

Then, again, the considerable number of words which cannot 
be traced to Sanskrit through any phonetic principles, and which 
found their way into Sanskrit or are present in all our Sanskrit- 
derived vernaculars, can only be explained on a historical basis by 
the contact which the Aryans came into with the aboriginal tribes 
of India. I may here add, with some diffidence but tentatively, 
a theory that, considering the successive inllux of foreign tribes, 
several of them non-Arayan ethnically, that marks the history of 
India, it is uot unlikely that the various languages which these 
foreign tribes brought with them may have contributed to the local 
languages their own share, and to this may be attributed many 
words vaguely classed as Deiya or aborginal. Furthermore, to 
the same influence may perhaps be ascribed the non-Sanskrit 
pronunciation of the palatals % 3b and ST which occurs in Ma¬ 
rathi and Gujarati in the case of certain words and under certain 

circumstances, unless it be that, existing as it did in the Prakrit 

« 

period, it may be supposed to have come down since the beginning 
of the Prakrits which are believed by Dr. Bhandarkar and other 
great authorities to be spoken collaterally with Sanskrit. All the 
same, there being no evidence as to the exact nature of these 
sounds during the early Prakrit period, it is permissible to hold 
that the non-Sanskrit sounds may have been introduced even into 
the Prakrits by the foreign immigrants into India. But before 
any definite conclusion can be arrived at we must ascertain how 
these letters were sounded by those tribes, if we have any means 
of ascertaining it. 6 

4. The Encyclopedia Britannica (ninth Edition) XVIII, 787 c. 

5. Dr. Sir R. G, Bhandarkar’s views support this theory. (See his 
Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. 47-48). 

b. For a more detailed discussion of this (juestion see Lecture 
IV infra . 
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Turning from the morphological to another aspect of language 
and its constitution, the influence of history on 
Linguistic influence language of a people will be manifest in 

as mmifested in ^.^ ie political and socio-political institutions of 

political and socio- r 

political institu- a country leaving their stamp on it. Thus, for 
lions; instance of instance, the feudal system has given to the 
Greece under the English language a number of words of special 

significance which cannot be properly rendered 
into the language of peoples who have had no such institutions. 
Similarly, the ideals and ideas connected with the chivalry 7 of the 
middle ages in Europe have given a vocabulary which cannot find 
. an exact counterpart in other portions of the globe. Even in 
India, where, during the Rajput period of Rajasthan chivalry and 
political ascendancy, there existed a faint counterpart of the in¬ 
stitutions of the West, this difficulty is sure to be experienced* 

This factor of historical influence is most potently visible m 
the contact and commingling of races political!v» socially, andi 
religiously. Take the instance of Greece under the Roman Empire 
during the fifth century A. D. 

The inhabitants of Thrace and Macedonia were greatly 
diminished in number and began to lose the use of their ancient 
languages from their admixture with foreign races.” 

("Greece under .the Romans ” by George Finlay . Everyman's 
Library-page 174J 

“The devastations of the northern invaders of the empire 
prepared the way for a great change in the races of mankind who 
dwelt in the regions between the Danube and the Mediterranean. 
New races were introduced from abroad, snd new races were 
formed by the admixture of native proprietors and colons with 

7 Chivalry and feudalism are here spoken of as apart, for a* 
Schofield warnB us in hifl book on "Chivalry in English Literature’', 
chivalry is not to be confounded with feudalism: “Feudalism was a form 
of social organism based on military principles;” "chivalry was an ideal 
binding men together by participation in potent spiritual enthusiasm.” 
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emigrants and domestic slaves. Colonies of agricultural emigrants 
were introduced into every province of the empire. Several of 
the languages still spoken in Eastern Europe bear evidence of 
changes which commenced at this period. Modern Greek, Al¬ 
banian, and Vallachian, are more or less the representatives of the 
ancient languages of Greece, Epirus, and Thrace, modified by the 
influence of foreign elements.” ( Ibid , page 191). 

“The Itornan people now (i.e. during the reign of Justinian, 
527 to 565 A. D.) consisted chiefly of Greeks; but Latin 
seems to have been spoken in Ulyricum and Thrace by a very 
numerous portion of the population. Perhaps the original langu¬ 
ages of these countries blended easily with Latin from being 
cognate tongues, and soon began to form dialects which time has 
now modified into the Vallachian and Albanian languages of the 
present day.” ( Ibid , page 203 n.) 

This picture will easily remind us, by way of analogy as well 
Similar phenome - as contrast, of what happened in India to its 
non in India during languages during the numerous foreign immigra- 
pre-Mahomedan tions in the pre-Mahomedan period. Almost 
g>euod, but with a g i m ii ar repetition of events occurred in India, 
dibbimdai icbtilu. w £th this modification that the inherent 

potency of the Aryan civilization, as also the kinship of some of tl?e 
immigrating races with the Aryan races in India saved the verna¬ 
culars from being utterly cut adrift from their mother languages 
Sanskrit aud early Prakrits. The hordes of Greeks, Salas, Abhiras , 
Kushanas , Ilaihagas , Hfinas, Gurjaras , and others that poured into 
India during a period covering the centuries between the 4th century 
B.C. and the 6th century A.D. came to stay, intermingle with 
and be lost into the vast population of India. True, they were 
not so over-powering in their might as to crush and wipe off the 
local institutions. But it cannot be imagined to be possible that 
they should not to some extent impress their peculiarities on the 
people of the country. And as it cannot be that they did not 
bring with them their own languages, it is highly probable that, 
even while adopting the languages of the countries in which they 
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eventually settled (as they very often adopted the local religion 

and other institutions), they, in their turn, also left some marks, 

not now clearly traceable, on the languages of those countries* 

I have, on set purpose, excluded the Mahomedan period from 

the fore-going survey. The influence exercised 

Mahomedan penod on our ver naC ula r s by the Mahomedan contact 
purposely excluded . , 

y j7 was diff erent in nature and extent from that 

7 rom the surrey; 

Mahomedan influ- which the vernaculars received from the langu- 
ence on our vema- ages of previous immigrants. In their cases 
culars being dif- the races that came in mutual contact inter- 
fevent in nature and m i n gi e ^ eventually, presenting a result like a 
chemical combination, whereas the Mussalman 
incomers, although they came to stay, remained unmixed with the 
Hindu population to a considerable extent, presenting a case of 
mechanical mixture. The consequence was that in spite of a copious 
addition to their vocabularies from the Persian and Arabic, the 
vernaculars maintained their genius unaffected by these two foreign 
tongues. The idiom, grammar, and the essential composition of our 
languages do not seem to have been perceptibly modified by the 
Mahomedan contact. Thus we find numerous Persian and Arabic 
words in Gujarati (and other vernaculars) as commonly current; e.g. 
SRTC, fosfS, 5IT*T, 

sftRTt) etc., etc., etc. 

These are, however, but external infusions, not influencing the 


Only one exception: 
the conjunctive par¬ 
ticle a Persian 


essentials of the language. Only one little word 
presents an exceptional case; the word % 
(=‘that\conjunctive particle), may possibly have 


importation . come from Persian. We now use it frequently, 

if not always, in sentences like TR & 

3FRT The older word in the place of % would be ^ 


from Sanskrit which is still preserved as 5R in forms of letters, 


bonds, and the like; e. g. 


(1) 3R SHpRf d 5 T, 

(2) 5RT 

(from Sanskrit) 
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[In instance (1), before STcT come certain introductory words as 

9WF s*t wt sfrr (s?5^)—sa>i (<3itor=*rN 

here stands for “to”, i. e. addressed to). The ^ here begins 
abruptly without the preceding idea to be connected with the 
subsequent one. Such idioms are seen in other languages also; for 
instance, in English, “that” heading paragraphs in memorials etc. 

In instance (2) some word like are to be under¬ 

stood before 5Trf]. 

Marathi also has and in similar use 

(1) arm ^ hit! 

( 2 ) 

It is, however, equally possible to derive this Gujarati ^ from 
\ fora;, the interrogative sense naturally veering round to the 
j affirmative. Thus —fifTO! ? (i. e. ?—what did he say? 

viz. this), etc. 

Through this psychological step may easily come to 
acquire the affirmative sense implied in %=that. It may, 
therefore, be argued that the Persian derivation of % and the 
remarks based thereon must be taken with the reservation created 
by this very possible alternative derivation. This caution gains 
support from the fact that the Marathi word is used under 
similar conditions, and that it is marked with an anusvara , the 
remnant of the ^in 


The French equivalent for ‘that’ (conjunction) viz. que (pro- 
p 1 nounced as La) will also indicate the same 

6 e ^ m conclusion, as it is connected with Lat. quid 

(= ‘what’, interrogative), and quod which 
carries, amongst other senses, the conjunctional sense in certain 

8 This use of is confined to formal documents like petitions &c. 
and is tho word used in current language. 

9 Dr. Bhandarkar derives % (Guj.) from through 

(Wilson Philological Lectures, P. 126). This would get rid ©f the 
anmvara and consequent difficulty. But how about the anusvara in the 
Mar&thf $1? And the greatest fact is, as will bo seen further below, the 
virtual absence of i and the presence of %in pre-Mahomedan literature* 
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circumstances, as well as an interrogative sense; the conjunctive 
sense being more extensively noticeable in post-classical Latin 
than in classical Latin. The qu pronounced as Jc in French points 
to the probability of a similar pronunciation in Latin during some 
stage of its growth. And this was actually the case. “In several 
forms and words there was a tendency in classical Latin to convert 
the qu into the k sound. Cicero actually spelt qu as c (which in 
Latin was pronounced as /f), in several words, cwm, for instance, 
instead of ‘ quum ’ (= whom). It is clear that “the sound of qu 
was lev, but it constantly lapsed into k in different forms of the 
same word, and already in the days of classical Latin the qu of 
many a respectable member of the Latin vocabulary had commuted 
the inherited qu into the k sound, and spelled as a c”. 10 On the 
Other hand, it may be that the leva so^nd in the Sanskrit W 
(= where ?) lost the va in the variants (or rather the original) 

etcetera. Any how, the above considerations may go to) 

confirm the derivation of % in Gujarati from the Sanskrit and 
, 1 \ 
it may be contended, with some show of reason, that we can safely j 

abandon the theory of Persian influence in this case. 

But there are arguments in favour of the theory of Persian 

Arguments in favour influence, which are likely to outweigh all the 
of the theory of Per- arguments given above. These may be briefly 

man importation of g j a ^ e ^._ 

(a) In Sanskrit, at no stage of the evolution of the language 
do we find or any interrogative pronoun used as a conjunction 
in the sense of ‘that’. This conjunctive idea is expressed in San¬ 
skrit by 5 ft, or or simply by q®. 

This is really a curious fact, especially when a comparative 
study of language shows such a use of the interrogative to be not 
at all unoommon. As we have seen above, in French the con¬ 
junctive particle que and in Latin quod have behind them the 

10 All this information as regards Latin was kindly supplied to me 
by Professor N. S. Takakh&v, Professor of Latin, Wilson College, 
Bombay, and I have quoted almos +* verbatim from his letter to me. 
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interrogative idea. The Persian he (%) has also the double sense 
of an interrogative pronoun and a conjunction, the former being 
really the principle underlying the latter. The same psychological 
analysis accounts for the Gujarati % and Marathi sffi, if they can 
be derived from the Sanskrit or even if they owe their 

existence to the Persian he. But the only drawback is that 
in Sanskrit does not carry this double significance of an interroga¬ 
tive and a conjunctive. Can we then be justified in attributing 
to the Gujarati % or the Marathi Cf the origin from the Sanskrit 
ft** ? I doubt if we should be justified in so doing; unless it be 
that, although not used as conjunctive in Sanskrit itself, the word 

was transferred into these vernaculars (as also in Bangali which 
also has % = that), and pressed into their service to express the 
conjunctive sense. For such a theory, however, there is no warrant, 
as will be seen from reason (c) below. 

(b) As just incidentally noted above under (a), the Persian 
$ carries both the senses, interrogative as well as conjunctive. 
Johnson’s Persian English Dictionary tells us as under:- 
f $' 7w 11 -who ? what ? which ?..... That . . 

hi is much used as an explanatory particle at the beginning of a 
sentence, in passing from the narrative 1 2 to the very words used 
by the speaker: as 

malihy \\bidera pursid hi aivhati, 9 azizat clii guna mi guzarad. ‘A king 
asked a certain holy man: What ? “How are thy precious hours 
spent ?” It may therefore be rendered by “saying, namely, vide 
licit.” Ilayran mandand hi aya chi chtz ast. “They stood astonished, 
saying, ‘oh ! what is the matter V ” 

11 Really pronounced as he. 

12 It must be observed that although the question given in the 
quotation is put in the direct construction, the word hi corresponding to 
the English ‘that* (which in English is used only with the indirect or 
narrative construction) is put at the beginning of the sentence; thus in 
Persian the use of this word does not appear, as in English, to change 
the construction into a narrative one. The Gujarati idiom also main¬ 
tains the direct construction while using %. 
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It will be interesting to note here that the author of this 
Dictionary analyzes the conjunctive sense in almost the same 
manner as I have done, seeing behind it the interrogative idea. 
The only apparent difference is that he calls it an explanatory 
particle. But, while the final grammatical position is that of a 
conjunction, the analysis given by him goes at the root of the idea 
and shows why it is that the direct construction is preserved with 
this particle. It may also be remarked here that we can safely 
take this use of hi in Persian as equivalent to the conjunctive 'that' 
in as much as it is called kaf-e-marafat , i.e. the introductory, or 
connecting, or intermediary kaf (the letter *■). 

Lastly, (c) and this is the most important consideration—an 
examination of the older Gujarati literature before the Mahomedan 
influence established itself is bound to disclose the fact that % in 
' the sense of ‘that' (conjunction) is not to be found in vogue. I 
shall only give a few typical quotations from such literature:— 

( 1 ) 33; 3^T: cR 3 UH T% <713^ ^ ^ is worn 

out here ) ^ I 

3T?T U Sfafa I I <713^ ^3 1 1 

(From a Sanskrit Translation of a Parsi Work, called Arda 
*Gvira or Arda Virdf, with a translation of the same in the language 
current in Gujarat in those days). 

I shall show in a subsequent lecture that this language of Guja¬ 
rat belongs to a period shortly preceding Y. S. 1500. The manu¬ 
script of the above work was copied in Y. S. 1507, as is indicated by 
the colophon. This manuscript was shown to me by Mr. Behram Gur 
Anklesaria at his residence at Santa Cruz in September, 1913. 

The only expression in the above extract inviting our atten- 
tion at present is *T? ^ and the word (from Sanskrit ^) 

the ^ of onr present day Gujarati, is used for ‘that’ here, not 

(2) nil*— &ca. 

(3) U Jr w Jin' Ctf It 

(4) H«lrU \ C» rl*tl fasirt £ rW (w &ca. 

(5) & $<§3; hCw 
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(6) $ *r £5 states 

(7) % $■ whitauft srtN spin 

(8) f 5*r S' *f <wt 'Tifinfh# &c. 

(9) b if 'TmT ns'jfk II o II 13 

(From a Sanskrit translation of a Parsi work, called Shanda 
Gumani Gujara , with translation into old Gujarati). 

Of the above instances Nos. (2) to (5) are from a manuscript 
marked K9 by the editor; it has no colophon and no date; but the 
language of the Gujarati portion appears to belong to a period 
later than V. S. 1800. The language which in the previous cent¬ 
uries the Parsis appear to have faithfully accepted from the 
indigenous Gujarati, appears here to have been more or less 
corrupted, as is being freely done in the present times to a larger 
extent than this. Instances Nos. (C) to (9) are from a manus¬ 
cript marked K10 which preserves the language in a purer state, 
but appears to belong to a period subsequent to V. S. 1750. 

Note:~Only in one place I find % instead of ^ in this latter 
manuscript: ^ % etc. But from the fact that % is used 

in numerous instances in this very manuscript, I am inclined to 
look upon this single instance of ^ with distrust as an error of 
the scribe or some one else). 

A Parsi Gujarati paper entitled 3TTFT ( Jagat Mitar)' 

contains the following significant phrases:— 

(1) smt Si ( P. 267 ) I (8) sta* $ (P. 43) 

(2) (P. 293) (4) mbTRi^imST (P.5) 

etc. 

This belongs to A. D. 1850, and throws valuable light on this 
point. 

Let us turn to Hindu Gujarati in the old literature in search 

Search for % in old oi tbis ^ 11 “ ust be remembered that this 
Gujarati literature- conjunction (%) will be difficult to find in 
\ not found there. poetry, and we must therefore look into the 

13 See pp. 82, 74, 75, 76, 78 of the Edition of the book named 
above, by Ervad Sheriarji D. Bharucha, published by the Trustees of 
the Parsi Panch&yet. 
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prose literature. This increases our difficulty, as the old literature 
abounds in poetry, not in prose which is generally rare. In poetry 
the poet will find it more graceful and consistent with the brevity 
of poetic diction to omit such conjunctive particles. Thus, for 
instance, the poet prefers to say 

qr *155 1 1 4 

rather than qsfar fi? % or qj)ot 3T For this reason I 

sought for instances in Parsi literature, furnishing as it does, 
independent evidence, there being no possibility for that literature 
to be affected by any special school like the Jain school of old 
Gujarati literature. Besides, that literature in the 15th and 16th 
centuries of the Vikrama era has closely followed the Hindu 
style of language and not taken liberties with the language such 
as are to be found in the Parsi literature of later periods. This 

enhances the value of the evidence furnished by the instances 
given above. 

But we are not without our reward in a search into the Hindu 
Gujarati prose of the early times. A few passages are given 
below:— 

(io) as srrcnft twt quft stft fsps ^51 

foj; 

(From Meru Sundara’s TO, date of copy V. S, 

1529; quoted in the Introduction to Narma-1co$a, P. »T.) 

Here we have to notice the negative fact that after vpift and 
the sentence that follows no conjunction is put. This was the 
practice in the old literature evidently:— 

farrc ( ) fnft *n fam | <it v: 

^rt ¥fc( ) r&vt ( ) T?p 5 t %% 53%. 

7T31T *rt<5 %«T 31017%. ( ) $7177 775 

(Passage quoted as belonging to the 19th century of the 
Vikrama era, by Narmadagankar, Introduction P. *.) 


14, Reva^ankar, a Nagar of Junagadh, who died about 1837 A.D. 
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The gaps marked by me in this passage with brackets would 
in our days have been filled up by so many %s. 

Note:—the ^ in sffa? is not the conjunction we are 

looking for. It is either due to a mislection for 5T ^ or the ^ is 
a pronoun similar to ^ (= 

(From the same passage as above; belonging to the 

IJKh century). 

( 12 ) ^ 4% vp* 

urft srj ^rt ^ ir \ <n> 

$ sfrjft sr m*m— &ca. 

(From a 19th century passage cited in the intro¬ 

duction, F. S'). 

In an extract from Dayftram’s prose commentary in his Sat 

A A Saiga, given by Mr. Krishnalal M. Javeri in 

Dayai am * jn osc j^ g ‘Milestones in Gujarati Literature’ (P. 
showing an acini)x- . _ , v 

' 7 ^ 2;>2), we find ^ used as a eoniunction, instead 

ture of^i ami *T. ^ J 

of *f:— 

“a qfcnsft ^ ’font ar-sl rntx fWft 

5qqT—etc.” 

Now the passage No. (12) quoted above is also from llayii-* 
ram’s commentary on his Sat Scnya (stanza 180 there of 15 ). It 
may seem difficult to explain the apparent inconsistency of the 
use of ^ in that passage and of ^ in this other one. If W* is not 
an error in the passage cited by Mr. Krishnalal Javeri the natural 
inference seems to be that the conjunction was beginning to 
disappear when the 19th century was well advanced (Layariim’s 
period being V. S. 1823, birth to 1908, death), and that 3T and % 
were jostling each other, the final result being in favour of It 
may also be noted that in the early part of the present century 
even during the supremacy of the older conjunctive 3T held 
sway in certain circles where the influence of Persian did not 

15. c 5to ftq Jjrta I 

w( qfii qs qk fire qmii (ssfoi ?c°) 
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reach or was actively resisted in consequence of quasi-religiouS 
scruples. Thus we find in the which was evidently written 

some time after the death of Sahajanand Swfimi which occurred in 
V. S- 1886, we find ^ used invariably: e. g. (l) 

5m 3^3 VWSk’N &ca. 

(2) «ftBriT5TO3r 3^3T ^ f w 3ff etc., and so forth. 

We need not speak speculntingly regarding the fT<TCT3T of 
Dayaram. A cursory glance at the thereof shows ^ freely 

used and % also fairly freely but less frequently. 16 In some places 
(e. g. in the on stanzas 97, 21, 58, 575, 645, 651) 3? is 

used more in correlation with 3, or or f|, than as a pure con¬ 
junction; similarly ^ is used in such correlation (See on 
Stanza 159); e. g. 

wi 3*5 'll § %; 

3>f d %; 
ft 3 
rm 3% d 

However, such correlation is implied even when apparently 
absolute use of the conjunction is made. TT3TT 3^3^ 3J being really 

TT5TT W 3^ %. 

• 

I must, however, point out that in the case of the extract 
given by Mr. Krishnalal Javeri the extract (sWl on stauza 245) 
from the 4th edition of the poems of Day ft ram published by the 
“Gujarati Press” has ^f, whereas 3* is found in the 3rd edition. 
The abundant use of as well as 3* in this s\3Tf gives us sufficient 
guarantee against any serious doubts regarding the synchronous 

16. % is found in the sfol on stapzas 17, 27, 30, 73, 78, 83, 87, 
68, 90, 96, 99 (two places), 100, 106, 144, 152, 153 (two places), 154, 
157, 158, 172, 176, 182 (two places), 229, 232, 242, 245, 276, 284, 
287, 293, 538, 545. 

% is found in the 2^1 on Stanzas 87, 97, 168, 171 (at three places 
in one sentence), 182, 224, 227, 230, 322, 584 (two places), 587, 721 
(two places). 

These are picked up at random and do not exhaust the list. 
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use of $ and % in Dayaram’s time. . It must be noted, however, 
^ that the affaT ostensibly bears the name of Ranchhod, (according 
to a note by Kavi Karmada3ankar-See P* 277 of the 4th Edi¬ 
tion), and of Vallabhadas according to the text as given at P. 443 
of the 4th edition; whereas since Kavi Narmada^ankar’s time 
the belief is held that Dayaram himself wrote the sffaiT. But this 
dubious state does not affect the main issue, for the belongs 
to the time of Dayaram in any case. 


We have thus enough evidence to conclude that the conjunc¬ 
tion % was not in use in old Gujarati literature; 
it was represented either by a blank hiatus as 
in sentences like () TO or 

by the word 5T, the Gujarati descendent of the 
Sanskrit which in Sanskrit served as a con¬ 
junctive like ‘that 1 . This use of 5T still survives 
in stray idioms confined to the language peculiar 
to ladies, who have out-lived modern linguistic 
changes; thus in % (= 3f) we find this old and in d 

5T-? we have the same conjunctive 3T, the sentence being left in¬ 
complete idiomatically, the unsaid portion being understood to 
represent some such ideas as (3 ® ^) *TTTT ? or^ 

the like. 


Conclusion: not 

found in old Guja¬ 
rati, unaffected by 
Persian influence; 

being the older 
term; brought 
in by Mahometan 
contact . 


All this inquiry brings us to the following conclusions:— 

(1) That the Gujarati conjunction % did not flourish in the 
literature unaffected by Persian influence; 
and (2) That it can be derived from the Sanskrit f^C, but in as 
much as was never used as a conjuction in the 

Sanskrit language, and the surest test is that supplied 
by actual use in a language, $ was the older conjunction, 
and ^ was brought in by the contact with Mahomadans 
and the influence of the Persian language. 

It may be that the Persian % itself was allied to or even 
derived fr£m the Sanskrit , but it was necessarily in the in¬ 
terrogative sense only, the conjunctive use, unknown in Sanskrit, 
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was entirely a new feature, and therefore in that new aspect could 
only have come from Persian. 1 7 

Let us look at some other vernaculars. Bangali has mean¬ 
ing ‘that’ as well as ‘what’. But even now it 

Comparwon with ug€S ^ also. j n a B t or y ca U e( i ‘Tyaga’ written 
other provincial lan¬ 
guages: Bangali , Mr * Na S endra m th Sarkar which appeared 

Sindhi, Marathi. in the magazine, Pravasi, of Kartika 1322 
(Bangali Sanmt), at P. 76 we find the follow¬ 
ing:—^ (=*w) &ca. (T& ^ 3T &ca.) (Ihis here is, 

however, not quite an absolute conjunction, but a correlative pro¬ 
noun answering to the foregone **). 

Sindhi has rf as well as ST, of which the former may have' 
come from Sanskrit ?P£=fcbat (demonstrative); the demonstrative 
sense of ‘that’ is at the root of the conjunctive sense in English. 

In Marathi the conjunction %i is not found in the older j 
literature. In the oldest classical Marathi work, ^ is in- j 

variably used and not at all. Ekanath and Sridhara began to 
use both 5T and and these both seem to have begun to be used 
commonly in Sivaji’s times. Later on^ disappeared. Moropant 
rarely uses it. At present 3T is used only by Puranis and old- 
fashioned persons. 1 8 

17 This kind of vicarious inflow of words is not unusual. Take the word 
$311 ( = a horseman)* It can be, and is by some, derived from the Sanskrit 

through its possible Prakrit form (further stage 

and, the unaccented first syllable being dropped, But there is 

hardly any doubt that $3K has come into Gujarati direct from 
Persian even though the Persian language may have been indebted to 
Sanskrit for that word, in as much as 3T$3R is another form of the 
word in Persian. The only difficulty is that $3R in Persian, as also in 
Gujar&ti, signifies any rider,-horse-rider, camel-rider Persian), 

etc. However, this can be got over by the possibility of the primary 
sense (horse-rider) having given place to the secondary sense of “a 
rider” generally. 

18 I am indebted to Bao Bahadur V. M. Mahajani, through Mr. D, 
G. Padhye, for this valuable information; 
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I may here hazard a conjecture that this influence of Persian 

% imported from tie came ’ probability, through the Marathi 

Persian Ice, but during the Maratha rule in Gujarat. The diary 

through an impetus of gavai Madhavnlo Peehva abounds in as 
given by the Mara- 

thi *1; itself a re- » conjunction e. g. 

suit of Persian Ptf? JTfTfjft Ftf? qra TO TO?#, &ca. 

i »^ nce - (A. D. 1762-63). 

(2) 3 swt tohW iwn sftsc nil €t & C a. 

(A. D. 1764-66). 

( 3) tot &ca. 

(It is well known that a large number of Persian words, 
especially in connection with the correspondence and writings of 
administration, flowed freely into the language of the wielders of 
Maratha power. Why, the most common word (= and) has 

given plac« to 3 in all official correspondence. The words 
(the said two, each of the two) in instance (;>) are strongly 
Persian, as will be observed at once). 

(In instance (3) the blank between and shows an 
interesting idiom, where the word signifying ‘an order 7 , ‘a com¬ 
mand’, ‘a request’, or the like is omitted, probably, in the origin, 
for the sake of official convenience and brevity, thus leaving srT 
without the preceding main link). 

The Maratha rule established itself in Gujarat with the 
capture of Baroda in 1734 A.D. (V.S. 1730), and we find the 
conjunction 3! still supreme in the early part of the 19th century 
V. S. This is quite natural, for it would require some 3 or 4 
decades of political rule to impress linguistic features on a country. 

However, the word adopted by Gujarati is %, (direct, as it 
were, from the Persian %), and not ^T. Could it be, then, that 
the impetus came from Mariithi and the word actually adopted 
was taken direct from Persian ? I leave the guess in this state of 
uncertainty. 

We have dwelt rather at great length on this part of our 
inquiry. Accepting, then, the importance of the influence of 
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historical conditions, we may take a hurried survey of the history 
of Gujarat so far as it was calculated to influence the Gujarati 
language and literature. This, however, and the remaining portions 
of the theme proposed at the outset in this lecture must now be 
held over for my next lecture. 

NOTES. 

(a) Pp. 6 and 7 and note. 

as a division of a treatise has always been used to 

denote one of four divisions. A bold departure from, if not an unwar¬ 
ranted outrage on, this rational tradition is found in Markandeya’s 
Prakrita-Sarvasra which lie divides into twenty padas ! We have not 
yet met with a work with a hundred padas, claiming possible justification 
in the analogy of a centipede! 

(b) Pp. S and 11. 

A notable feature in the way of historical influence is to be found in 
the wide sound of V and aft peculiar to Gujarati and Maravadi especially, 
and modified in Marathi and Hindi, (as in 31 (enmity), (molasses), 
and the like). This sound, originating in the post-ApabhramSa form¬ 
ations containing &W and can be regarded as accelerated by the 
influence of Persian and Arabic (from words like (Guj.) as in 

and (Guj.) = an agreement). This feature will place 

a reservation on the general remark that Indian vernaculars maintained 
their genius unaffected by Persian and Arabic. (See Lecture II infra 
for an indication of this aspect). For a detailed discussion of this 
question see Lecture IV infra , 
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LECTURE II. 

Historical and other Forces working on Language . 

A Survey of the History of Gujarat . 

As promised at the conclusion of the last lecture, I begin 
with a brief survey of the History of Gujarat, so far as it was 
calculated to influence the language and literature of the country. 
Valuable information will be found in the Gazetter of the Bombay 
Presidency, Vol. I part 1, which deals with the History of Gujarat. 
I cull salient points from it, useful for the purpose of our inquiry. 
Leaving the very ancient Yadava period I start with the Mauryan 
and Greek rule. The supremacy of the Maurya 
'the Greeks^ Chandragupta extended over Gujarat, and this- 
Maurya rule lasted up to the end of the reign 
of Samprati. This covers a period of about a century and a/ 
quarter, from 319 to 197 B.C.. It need not be pointed out that 
Pali appears to have been a wide-spread language during this 
period. The Mauryas were followed by the Bactrian Greeks 
B. C, 180 to 100 of whom Menander (Milinda) is a well-known 
and familiar name. The coins of these rulers were in Bactro-Pali. 

The Kshatrapas appear on the scene then, and 
The Kshatrapas. their sway covers the period from 70 B. C. t<& 
398 A. D.. The Kshatrapas were foreigners, no 
doubt, they belonged to the Saka race,-but they very soon became 
converts to one or other form of the Hindu religion and assumed 
Indian names. Their coins are in Bactro-Pali language. 

An interesting incidental feature noticed in the history of 
the Kshatrapas may be noted nere. Rudradaman. 
The Yaudheyas . the fourth western Kshatrapa, who flourished 

from A. D. 143 to 158, is stated in a Girnar 
rock inscription to have exterminated the tribe of Yaudheyas. 
These Yaudheyas, says the writer in the Gazetteer, appear to have 
had a democratic constitution like the Malavas. He claims for 
them a very ancient historical existence, Panini, in V. iii, 117, 
having mentioned them. It is not unlikely that the tribe should 
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have had an antiquity of nearly ten 1 centuries, when we find many 
a Rajput clan still in existence leaving a number of centuries be¬ 
hind them, for example, the Gohils, and Par mars, and Chohans 
and the like. The only difference is and it is a striking difference- 
that while these Yaudheyas are spoken of as members of a compact 
organic tribe, the present day Rajputs are but diffuse and scattered 
links of the old chains. Another consideration may also go to 
support the probability of a tribal organism lasting for centuries 
together. Panini mentions, in the same Stitra as the one wherein 
he speaks of the Yaudheyas, another clan named Par6u. Now 
according to the view of some scholars 2 the word ^ in in 

Rigveda YII 83, represents a tribe, Persians most probably. This 
interpretation is supported by the fact that Panini mentions the 
Parous as a tribe. Now, if the Parous existed during the long 
centuries between the Rigveda and Panini, there is nothing against 
the Yaudheyas having lasted for over ten centuries. That the 
Yaudheyas were a compact clan ever since Panini’s time (and 
probably before him) is seen from the Sutra referred to above, 
which runs thus:— ! i. e. the taddhita termin¬ 

ation sp^is applied to the words in the list headed by ^ and 

to those in the list headed by an additional condition 

being that they should be i. e. the words should 

indicate persons who form a gregarious clan living by their 

weapons (i. e. by fighting), this condition being imported from a 
previous S&tra by force of the convention known as anucritti. I 
note this episode in Rudradaman’s reign only to mark the clan-like 
and democratic institution as capable of leaving its marks, faint 

1 . Panini is placed by Sir R. G. Bhandfirkar in the 8th Century 
B, C. (Wilson Philological Lectures P. 301); and Rudradaman having 
nourished in the 2nd. century A. D,, I allow the Yaudheyas some period 
before Panini as their fame in his days would demand; and thus I 
compute an interval of ten centuries. 

2. See Pavla and Pdrthava in “Vedic Index.” It shows thug 
Ludwig and Weber agree in interpreting as the Persians and at 
the Parthians. Zimmer differs from them; but there are good reasons in 
support of Ludwig’s interpretation. 

4 
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or extinct though they may become in later centuries, on the life, 
and through it on the language, of the people. 

It may be remarked also that, besides the Malavas and the 
Yaudheyas mentioned in the Gazetteer, there were a number of 
such clans, as is indicated by the ganas or lists headed by 
and, as stated in a preceding Sfitra, by These were forty- 

three 3 in number altogether. Of these but the Malavas and 
Yaudheyas seem to have outlived the long period between Panini 
and Iludradaman. Another noteworthy fact is that, at least 
according to Panini, the Malavyas and Kshaudrakyas were non- 
Brahmins and non-Kshatriyas, and the Y T audheyas and others 
would appear to be Kshatriyas probably; for the proviso 

which applies to the Sfttra which lias and 

for its instances, is not importable as an anuvritti into the Sfitras 
about the Yaudheyas and others. All that we can infer from this 
is that in Fan ini’s time the Yaudheyas and others were classified 
under Kshatriyas, even if they may have been originally of foreign 
extraction; or we may fairly say that, though foreigners, they 
were regarded as Kshatriyas, i. e. they were foreign Kshatriyas. 

[The Bombay Gazetteer (Pp. 137-8) derives the Itajput 
clan-name 5TT%3TT from but obviously the derivation is not 

satisfactory; the Yaudheyas were as old as Fanini whereas the 
Jade]as were later arrivals and foreigners.] 

3. This total includes *IJ@ 52 T and 3! 13^3 mentioned as such clans 
belonging to the frontier near the Punjab, mentioned in Panini V, iii, 114. 

4. I do not forget that Bhattoji Diksliita’s interpretation of this 

phrase would not support the view put forward by >ne; for according to 
him is to be taken to express I^IT, but should be taken 

in its i. e. the word itself, and not the sense of Ishatriya. But 

especially as the i. e. usual association, of Brfdimana and Raj any a 

would point to meaning k&hatriya in general, it is open to hold 

that Panini himself may have used the expression in the sense I suggest; 
unless the Mahabhasliva or earlier evidence can support Bhattoji 
Dikshita’s interpretation, and show it to be a traditional interpretation. 
The Mahabhashya does not seem to touch this Sutra, and can therefore 
throw no light. 
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We now cast a glance at the Trailed talas who were probably 

_ 7 _ , 7 , 7 a branch of the Abh'tra kings of the Puranas. 

The Trails takas. 

They rose to power about 250 A. D., about the 
time of the middle Kshatrapas and after the decline of the 
Kshatrapas which began in 300 A. D. The disruption of their empire 
was probably the work of The Traildtas who were their old neigh¬ 
bours and foes. Under the name of Ilaihayas the Trailcdtakas 
rose to supremacy about A. 1). 455-6, established a branch at the 
city of Triidta (most probably modern Junnar in the Poona 
district), and ruled over the Bombay Dakhan and South Gujarat, 
during the period between 410 A.D. (the fall of the Kshatrapas ) 
and A. 1). 500 (the rise of the Chfilnkyas). 

This, however, affected South Gujarat. For about the same 
period (410 A. 1). to 470 A. D.) the main portion of Gujarat, 
Kathiavada and Kachchha came under the sway of the Guptas. 
Chandra-Gupta II of this Gupta dynasty (369-415 A. D.) con¬ 
quered Gujarat in 410 A.D., Kumara-Gupta (41G-453 A. D.) 
ruled over Gujarat and Kathiavada and Skanda-Gupta (454 to 
470 A. D.), added Kachchha to the two in his sway. 

This Gupta power was overthrown by Toramana and his son, 

- Tri . 7r Mihirakula (4.D. 512, accession to the throne), 

The White Huns. 

who, though themselves not White Huns, but 
of the tribe called Yuan-Yuan in Chinese records, appear to have 
joined the White Huns in the invasion of India. The power of 
the White Huns was crushed between the combined attacks of the 
Persians and Turks. 

The actual successors to the Gupta rule in Gujarat and 

Tr . T7 . Kathiavada were the Yalabhi kings (509 to 766 

The Valabhis. * • 

A. D.), the name being given from the name of 

their capital, Yalabhi. The copper-plate grants of the Yalabhis 

are written in Sanskrit, though that could certainly not have been 

the language of the land. The names of administrative officers 

jpeptioned in these grants, e. g, HfvT?: et cetra, and 
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the words for territorial divisions, e. g. f^nr, ^ 

et cetra , attract our interest and attention. 5 

The first Valabhi ruler was Bhatarka; his tribe is not 
definitely known. The writer in the Gazetteer conjectures he was 
a Gurjara but this is really uncertain, and the reasons on which the 
conjecture is based are not strong. But there could hardly be 
any doubt that he was a foreigner. 

Valabhi power fell at the hands of the Arab lord of Mansura 0 
(the capital of Sindh) some time between 750 and 770 A. D. 

During the period between G6G and 740 A* D. the Southern 
^ ^ ^ Chalukyas held sway over South Gujarat. We 

Gurjara* had ^ at time there was a small Gurjar 

kingdom at Broach, the first known king being 
Dadda I, This kingship was not independent, but that of a 
feudatory, probably under the Valabhi dynasty in the beginning 
and latterly under the Southern Chalukyas. The territorial 
extent of this Gurjar kingdom was between the Mahi and Narmadd 
rivers; though at times their power extended north up to Kheda and 
south up to the Tapi river. References to Gurjaras in Rashtrakuta 
times apply not to these Broach Gurjaras, but to the Bhinmal 
Gurjaras, or, as Mr. Devadatta Bliandarkar holds (with good 
reasons), to the Gurjaras of Mahodaya, which was another name fo^ 
Kanauj. The Broach Gurjaras, about the time of Dadda III (675- 
700 A. D.), ceased to call themselves Gurjaras. I shall leave the 
Gurjaras here for a separate and fuller treatment further on, and 
simply remark that the Broacli Gurjara dynasty was destroyed 
either by the Arabs or by the Gujarat Rashtrakiitas, or, as the late 
A. M k T. Jackson held, they probably submitted to the Chalukyas. 

5. and meaning ‘appointed/ wero apparently 

names of superior officials. (or senior) the headman of a village, 

(of. used at present in Sindh), —the largest territorial 

division, corresponding to the modern Division (as of a Commissioner). 
•TlfK-a collcctorate, a District. a sub-division; wft a potty division. 

6. Old Brfihmanfibad, or, according to some writers, a town two 
parsangs i. c. 16 miles from the site of Brfihmanabad. (Elliot’s History 
of India, as told by its own historians, Vol. I, P. 122). 
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The Rashtrakuta connection with Gujarat is divisible into 
The Rashiralcuias. three periods:— 

(1) The first period of 65 years from A. D. 743 to 801, during 

which the ruler of Gujarat was dependent on the main 

Pakhan Rashtrakiitas; 

(2) The second period, of 80 years, from A.P. 808 to 888, when 

the Gujarat family was on the whole independent; and 

(3) The third period of 86 years, from A. P. 888 to 074, when 

the Pakhan Rashtrakiitas again exercised direct sway over 

Gujarat. 

The origin of the Rashtrakiitas has been the subject of several 
theories, and the question of the northern and southern Rashtra- 
kutas being identical, mutually connected, or quite distinct is 
subjected to learned examination by different antiquarian scholars; 
we need not go into all that here, but the result of all the inquiries 
amounts to this: that the Rashtrakiitas were either non-Aryan 
Southerners or foreigners, subsequently Brahmanized and included 
under the all embracing term Rajput. Of their copper-plate grants, 
the points useful for us to note are that the earliest Gujardt 
itashtrakuta grant bears the date Saka 669 (A.P. 747), and that 
it is in the Valabhi style of composition and form of letters. 

Reference has been incidentally made in the foregoing portion 
The MaUraJ'as to the overthrow of the Gupta power by Toramana 
and his son, Mihirakula. The Maitrakas of the 
Valabhi copper-plates appear to have come with these two warriors; 
and the Maitrakas are identified with White Huns. These Maitrakas 
are again identified with the Mihiras, the Mhers, or Mers, who 
still survive in the latter names in Kdthidvada. These White 
Huns were at one time under Persian influence which affected 
their proper names and gave them the worship of the sun, and this 
worship of the sun in the peculiar form was introduced into India 
after their advent. Their period is marked from 470 to 
900 A. p. 
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After the fall of Valabhi no reliable record remains of any 


The Chavadas. 


dynasty ruling over the greater part of Gujarat. 
Most trustworthy and historical information is 


that with regard to the Chavadas of Anahilapur. Even about them, 
so far as their earlier period is concerned, nothing is available but 
scant references by Jain authors in their history of the Solankis 
(Chaulukyas) and Yaghelas. The period of Chavada power extends 
from 720 to 056 A. D. It began with the small Chavada Chief¬ 
tainship at Panchasar (in Vadhiar) between Gujarat and Kachehha. 
Its growth dates with the ascension of Vanaraja who founded 
Anahilapura. 7 

Who were these Chavadas ethnically ? It is stated in the 
Gazetteer 8 that they were Gurjaras. But this theory rests on 
rather meagre evidence; whereas there are strong reasons to show 
that the Chavadas were different from the Gurjaras. The writer 
in the Gazetteer bases his theory on the fact of a very indirect 
reference-whichneeds verification-to Brahmagupta, the astronomer, 
having written in A.I). 628 his Siddhdnta at Bhinmal under king 
Vyaghramukha, who, he states, belonged to the Chapa dynasty. 
This is not necessarily conclusive evidence of the Chapas, i. e. 
Chavadas, being Gurjaras; for the writer in the Gazetteer simply 
conjectures that this Vyaghramukha was the same as the Gurjara 
king whom Pulake^i II subdued. Another ground on which the 
theory is based seems to be that the Chavadas of Anahilvada were 
feudatories under the Bhinmfil Gurjaras. This, again, is equally 
inconclusive, nay, it may be argued that if they were feudatories 
they would not be of the same race as their overlords. On the 
other hand, Mr. Devadattar R. Bhandarkar, in his paper on the 


7. The story of the choice of the site of this city viz. that Vanaraja 
was shown by a BharvAd (a shepherd) a place where a hunted hare had 
attacked the hunting dog, thus showing that the land possessed the 
power of breeding men of special strength and courage, is a legend 
which is related in the case of other towns also; c. g. Ahmedabad, and 
also the ancient city of Vijayanagara in the Kanarese Deccan in the 14th 
century A. D., are also connected with similar legends. 

8. Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I. part I. p. 467 
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Gurjaras, 9 has shown valid reasons to prove that the Chdvadas 
were distinct from the Gurjaras. He relies on the grant of the 
Chalukya prince, Pulake^i Janfi^raya (738-9 A. D.) which men¬ 
tions Chnvotakas and Gurjaras among the peoples whose countries 
were invaded by the Tajika army. The kingdoms of the Chavadas 
and the Gurjaras arc thus distinguished from each other. 10 I 
need not dwell upon other reasons for Mr. Devadatta Bhandarkar’s 
view. But we have sufficient reasons to hold now that the Cha¬ 
vadas cannot be identified with the Gurjaras as yet. 


The Chavad&s were followed immediately by the Chaulukyas 
i or Solankis (A. D. 9G4~ 1242). They figure 

largely in the history of Gujarati literature, 
of Gurjara cxtrac - in consequence of their connection with and 
tt "‘ n ° patronage of Jainism and Jaina scholars, who 

enriched the vernacular literature of their days and were the fore¬ 
runners of many Jain scholars who continued the literary efforts 
of these fore-runners, writing works in the vernacular languages 
of their time till it grew into the shape of modern Gujarati. The 
names of Siddliaraja and lvumarapala need only be mentioned and 
the picture rises before us of two great patrons of learning and 


# 9. Sec J. B. B. R. A. S. XXI, Bp. 412 It, (A.D. 1902). 

10. The late A. M. T. Jackson also held this same s icw on the 
strength, amongst other reasons, of this very Chalukya grant. (Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. 1, Part I, pp. 465-6.) And yet at p. 4G7 lie states that 
the later Chavadas were of Gurjara origin; he bases this view on the 
reference to Vyagramukha noted just above. But that was in A. D. 628 
and the Pulake&i grant is dated 738-9 A. D. How could the former 
reference then pertain to the later ChavadAsV Again at p. 155 of the 
same Gazetteer at the end of the chapter on “The Chavadas” there is a 
special Note by A. M. T. Jackson in which he distinctly inclines to the 
view that the Chavadas were of Gurjara raco. 

At p. 5 (footnote) of the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I, part I, we find 
it stated that in certain inscriptions both the Chavadas and the Solankis 
arc called Gurjara kings, and the following remark made:—“The 
Gurjara origin of cither or both of these dynasties may be questioned”— 
adding that the name “Gurjara king” may imply no more than that 
they ruled the Gurjara country. 
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literature; with them at once rises the name and figure of Hcma- 
chandra whose massive learning and literary energy and output 
single him out as a grand figure in the history of literature. His 
writings were in Sanskrit—the written language of scholars,— 
as well as in ApablmmSa in which he wrote copiously. We shall 
go into the question of the language of the country in his times, 
later on. Jnst now we are concerned principally with the ethno¬ 
logic position of the Chaulukyas. Who were they ? The Bombay 
Gazetteer is unable to enlighten us on this point. It says: “No 
materials are available to trace the original seat of the family or 
to show when and whence they came to Gujar&t.” 11 It simply 
tells us that the Daklian and Gujarat dynasties (of the Chaulu¬ 
kyas) were branches of the same stock. 11 It however adds a 
remark which gives ns a starting point in our inquiry. It says: 
“The balance of probability is, as Dr. Babler holds, that Mula- 
r&ja’s ancestors came from the North.” Yes; Dr. Bidder has, in 
an able article, 1 2 shown that the first Chaulukya king, Mular&ja, 
was the son of a king who ruled in Kanyakubja (Kanauj) 
and who reconquered Gujarat which had -been an old dependency of 
his paternal empire. He shows why the identification of Kalyana- 
kataka (the capital of the Kanauj rulers) with the capital of tb,c 
Dakhan Chalukyas by Forbes, Elpliinstone, and others was erro¬ 
neous. This view of Dr. Bidder’s has received powerful support 
from Mr. Devadatta It. Bhandaikar’s paper on the Gurjaras, 
wherein he has gone a step further than Dr. Bidder and identified 
Kalyanakataka with Kanauj itself, lie has further Bhown in that 
paper that Kanauj was then the seat of a powerful Gurjara kingdom 
and that the Chalukyas were of Gurjara extraction. 

Here we may linger a little over the Gurjaras and note what 
we know of them, for they it was that gave the 

. * \ ’ name to the province now known as Guiarat, 

jar at; the name J 

when acquired? and th ® name of the P rovince gave the name, 
Gujarati, to its language in course o! time. 

11. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 156. 

12, ‘The Indian Antiquary,’ VI, 180 fL 
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Before we speak of the Gurjaras, however, let us see when it was 
that the country got its name, Gujarat. Sir George Grierson in 
his Linguistic Survey of India 13 states that it was under the 
Chdvadas that Gujardt got its name. He makes this statement on 
the authority of the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 5 note. 
But we find no authority for such a statement as that made in the 
Gazetteer. There are no Cliavada inscriptions yet come to light, 
nor are any known references to them useful in this point. 
Another little error regarding the name Gujarat needs correction. 
The Bombay Gazetteer (p. 2) derives the name from Gurjara-ratta 
(Prakrit) and Gurjara-rashtra (Sanskrit). This is obviously in~ 
correct, and most probably based on the false analogy furnished 
by the names Surdshtra and Maharashtra. Another erroneous 
derivation we find given by the same Gazetteer (p. 85) is Gurjara- 
ratra. These names, Gurjara-rashtra and Gurjara-ratra (the 
latter being quite fanciful and bearing no meaning), are not 
to be found in any works or inscriptions. On the other hand, as 
Vrajalal Sastri 14 and Mr. Devadatta R. Bhanddrkar 1 5 have 
pointed out, the name Gurjaratra is mentioned in several old works 
and inscriptions, as the name of a Mandala i. e. a province; (it was 
also known as Gurjara-mandala or Gurjara-de^a). The word Gur- 
jaratra wiil yield the form Gujarat quite consistently with phonetic 
rules. ‘Gurjara-rashtra’ would give the form Gujarardtha, on 
the other hand; and we hear many Marathf Brahamans persistently 
calling Gujarat by the wrong name Gujardtha and Gujaratis are 
Gujardthis with them, simply because they are familiar with the 
names Maratha and Marathi. Another little index to the correctness 
of Gurjaratra as the derivation of the name is furnished by the 
preservation of the feminine gender of the original Gurjaratra in 
expressions like (mad Gujarat), and the same gender 

being found in works as old as the Kanhaclade-Prabandha of Padma- 
nabha (written in V. S. 1512): 

13. Vol. IX, Part II, P. 323. 

14. Gujarati Bhashdno Itihasa , P. 69. 

15. “Gurjaras.” J. B. B. R. A. 8. XXI, Pp. 413 if. (A.D. 1902). 

5-6 
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<J3f 5TRT Wl! 

*i3Trrf?r h 

(Khanda I, stanza 21). 

Mr. Devadatta R. Bhandarkar tells us in his paper on the 
Gurjaras that this name of Gujarat was originally confined to a 
province in Rajputana, that it gradually expanded into a powerful 
and extensive kingdom, with Kanauj as its capital, that Mahipala 
of the Mahodaya dynasty (mentioned in a grant and an inscription 
of 914 and 917 A. D. respectively) was a Gurjara king ruling over 
this territory, that his sway extended over Kathiavacl at one time 
(though he had not yet penetrated into Gujarat); that even before 
Mahipala’s time Gurjara kingdoms were spoken of and they ruled 
over Rajputana and a powerful Gurjara kingdom existed in Yuan 
Chuang’s time, with Bhillamal, or Bhinmal, as the capital; that 
the Gurjaras first entered India in the beginning of the sixth 
century A. D., their race being Scythian in origin; and that the 
Gurjaras first came into the present day Gujarat and it acquired 
its name of Gurjaratra (originally the name of the territory in 
Rajputana) after the Chaulukyas came into power in Gujarat in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian era, the original 
name of Gujarat being Lata, which was still the name of Southern 
Gujarat in the time of the Chaulukyas for some time. Mr. Deva¬ 
datta Bhandarkar has come to the above conclusions after an 
elaborate and many-sided inquiry. 1 6 Amongst a number of argu¬ 
ments, too numerous to reproduce, one is specially interesting. It 
is with regard to the references by Abu Zaid (91G A. D.) and A1 
Masudi (A. I). 943) to the king of Juzr and tc Kanauj as a large 
country forming the empire of Juzr, these references being quoted 
from the Bombay Gazetteer Yol. I, Pt. I ( pp.52G-7 and 519 ). 

16. It may be noted here that Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar lias retracted 
his doubt (expressed in his paper on the Gurjaras) regarding the identi¬ 
fication of Yuan Chuang’s Pi-lo-mo-lo with Bhinmfd, and accepted 
A, M. T. Jackson’s identification (see his article on the Late Mr. A. M. 
T. Jackson in the Indian Antiquary, Jan. 1911). 
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This name Juzr has been rightly identified by every one with Gujar. 
What has not been accounted for in this connection till now, so 
far as I know, is the little phonetic element in the word itself, 
viz. the ‘j’ instead of ‘g\ This can be explained by the fact 
that the Yaman Arabs at the present day pronounce their letter 
jim as gun Offa), and all words having it are pronounced with *T 
and not 5T; the Egyptian and other Arabs pronounce it as j (st) 1 7 . 
It is, therefore, not at all unlikely that the jim was pronounced as 
g (*0 by the Arab writers noted above and they naturally wrote 
the name Guzr with a jim which was transliterated as Juzr under 
a misapprepension. The two sounds of “G” in English are well 
known, 3T and as in gin and gun 1 8 . 

Mr. Devadatta It. Bhandarkar tells us that his paper on the 
Gurjaras is a sort of supplement to A. M. T. Jackson’s able and 
valuable paper on the Gurjaras which forms the history portion of 
“Bhinmal” in Appendix III of the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I, Part 
I. It would therefore be useful to note here a summary of the 
conclusions arrived at in that portion. They are:— 

(a) Thai the Gurjaras entered India in the fifth century A. D; 

17. I owe this information to a friend of mine in the Indian Medical 
^Service who has lived among the Arabs and observed this. 

IB. Ihc broad conditions governing this variation in the sound of 
G in English are given in Murray’s Dictionary. They may be briefly 
stated as under:— 

G lias the so-called hard sound (u) 

(1) at tlic end of a word; 

(2) before a consonant or a, o, u, (except in gaol gaoler ); and 

(3) in words of Teutonic etymology, before c and i, as ingrtVeand get ; 
also (4) in Hebrew proper names, as Gedaliah, Gideon; (This Hebrew 
tendency may show an affinity with the Yaman Arab sound of jim as gim.) 

In words from Latin or Latin or Romanic G has the ‘soft’ sound 
before c, h y\ and at tlic end of a syllable in words of whatever origin the 
sound (5f) is represented always by dgc , or ge , the letter J not being 
used in this position. 

(See G in the “New English Dictionary” by James A. H. Murray, 
L.L.D., and Henry Bradley, B,A t ). 
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(b) That towards the end of the sixth century (585 A. D.) they 

conquered modern Gujar&t and Broach and forced the 
Valabbis (A. D. 509-76G) to acknowledge their supremacy; 

(c) That Bhinmal (Srimal) was long the capital of the main 

branch of the northern race of Gurjaras; 

(d) That the Gurjaras did not long retain their southern con¬ 

quests; in Hiuen Tsang’s time both Kaira and Vadanagar 
(Anandapur) belonged to Malaya, while the Broach Chiefs 
probably submitted to the Chfdukyas; 

(e) That the Gurjaras had (after meeting the Arab raids) to face 

a new enemy-thc Bashtrakiitas-who after supplanting the 
Chalukyas in the Dakhan turned their attention northwards; 

(f) That Bhinmal was abandoned as a capital in about A. D. 953 

during Bhima Sena's reign when 18000 Gurjaras migrated 
from Bhinmal; 19 

(g) That an important result of this abandonment was the transfer 

19. The 1 K&uhadadc Prahandha of Padmanfibha shows that Bhinna- 
* / 

mala was a nourishing settlement of Srimfdi Brahmanas under 
Chahuana* sway about the year A. D. 1311. The epic was composed in 
V. S. 1512, i. e., as the poet also informs us at the conclusion (Khand 
IV, st. 337 and 338), 145 years after the fall of Jalor; and that (Khanda * 
III, st. 22 ff.) Bhinnamfda was plundered and set on fire by the Mussal- 
man army of Alla-ud-din Kliilji in the course of the campaign against 
Jfdor. Thus the sack of Bhinnamfda would fall in the year 1367 V. S. 
i. e. 1311 A. D. (V. S. 1512-145= V. S. 1367).^ This is not inconsistent 
with the conclusion of Mr. Jackson. It simply shows that even after 
the transfer of the Gurjara overlordsliip from Bhinmfd to Anahilavada, 
the former city continued as a flourishing city for 3£ centuries. 

a. Padmanabha, in the course of a description of its prosperity 

and holiness, calls Bhinnamula ftoft (HI —25)— the 

Brahmana city under the Chahuana; again (Stanza 29) filSWcS 

The Srimfdie dwelt in Bhinnamfda,* 

b. This fairly fits in with the sack of Anahilavada Patana 
(A. D. 1304), for it was on the return jouruey after taking Patana and 
invading Soratha that the Mussalman general took Jalor (1311 A. D.). 
The interval of 7 years is not improbable. 
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of overlordship from Bhinmal to Anahilavada whose first 
Chalukya king was Mularaja (961-996 A.D.); and 
(h) That the Gurjara or Bhinmal empire broke up into several 
sections, the three leading portions being the Chauhans of 
Sambhar, the Paramars of Malwa, and the Solankis of 
Anahilavada. 

It will be seen that Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s conclnsions and 
those of A. M. T. Jackson’s can very well be dove-tailed into each 
other so as to form a compact whole. 

A. M. T. Jackson further holds (Bombay Gazetteer Yol. I. 
Part I. P. 465) that the numerous mentions of the Gurjaras and 
their country in inscriptions and historical works refer to the 
Chalukyas or Solankis of Anahilavada (A, I). 740-942) or to their 
successors the Vaghelas (A. D. 1219-1304); that it is incorrect to 
conclude, even from the mention of the Gurjaras in documents 
older than the tenth century, that the Chavadas of Anahilavada or 
the Gurjaras of Broach (A. D. 508-808) or even the Valabhis 
(A. D. 509-766) are the Gurjaras referred to therein. He has 
shown very good reasons for distrusting these theories. I might 
note here only the reasons affecting the Broach Gurjaras. It is 
true they admitted their Gurjara origin as late as the middle of 
the seventh century. But there are strong reasons against this 
identification. Pulake^i II in his Aihole inscription of A.D. 634 
(S. 556) mentions Gurjaras as separate from the Latas, and the 
country of the Latas really included Broach. Hiuen Tsiang (640 
A. D.) speaks of the kingdom of Broach by the name of the city 
and not as Gurjara country. In the eighth century the historians 
of the Arab raids notice Barus (Broach) separately from Jurz (or 
Juzr), 20 and the Chalukya grant of 738-39 A. D. mentions the 

20. A1 Biladuri, in Elliot, I, 126. He lived towards the middle 
of the 9th century A. D., having died in A. D. 892-3, as this reference 
in Elliot shows. A. M. T. Jackson uses the words ‘the following 
century’ (after Hiuen Tsiang), and it seems this may be merely a 
loose statement. 
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Gurjaras (after the Chavadus and the Mauryas of Chitor) as the 
last of the kingdoms attacked by the Arab Army. 

We can thus safely ignore the so-called Breach Gurjaras on 
the three-fold ground of their temporary existence, their being 
minor feudatories, and their having ruled in Lata and not in North 
Gujarat, and hold that the advent of the Gurjaras into Gujardt 
begins with the entry of the Solankis into Gujarat, as concluded 
by Mr. D. It. Bhandarkar. 

That the Gurjaras were foreigners is admitted on all hands. 
We have noted before that Mr. Devadatta R. Bhandarkar, in his 
paper on the Gurjaras, holds that Gurjaras were of Scythian origin. 
In his paper entitled “Foreign Elements in the -Hindu Popula¬ 
tion’’ 2 1 he hints at their connection with the White Huns, though 
not to be regarded as of the same stock, as making them identifiable 
with the Khazars. If we are to be guided by the ethnological 
analysis of the Indian races made by Bisley we shall have to class 
the Gurjaras as Scythians; for lie finds the Scytho-Dravidian type 
predominant in Gujarat and Western India, and though the Indo- 
Aryan type is dominant in Rajput&na and Punjab, he finds other 
elements also mixed up in these parts; and his theory is that the 
Scytho-Dravidians, like other types of races found by him, are a 
composite type formed by crossing with the Dravidians who were' 
the indigenous Indians. 2 2 In the midst of this apparent conflict 
of theories one fact comes out boldly-yiz, that the Gurjaras were 
foreigners. This is sufficient for our present purpose. 

There is no doubt that the Gurjaras established themselves 
in this land firmly, and were fully absorbed in 
The language of j oca i population. As a result of this 

the Gurjaras; its com pi e £ e intermixture, the questions that would 
influence on the . _ ~ 

7 « . 7 interest us most today are: Did the Guriaras 

language of the J ■’ 

j an( j' ‘ bring their language with them ? What was 

their language ? What influence did it exercise 
on the language of the land ? What was the language of the land 
21* The Indian Antiqnary, XL, January 1911. 

22. “The People of India,’, pp. 37, 35 and 266. 
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during the period of their power ? Questions like these press 
themselves upon us, and we shall try our best to answer as many 
of them as we can. It cannot be conceived that the incomers 
would leave their own language behind them as soon as they set 
foot on Indian soil. It is equally inconceivable, as I have said in 
the course of my first lecture, 2 ** that they should have not in¬ 
fluenced the local language in some degree or other. We need 
not go so far, with Dr. Ttssitori, as to assert that the Gurjaras 
imposed 2 4 their language on the people of the land wherever they 
went. Such a theory seems to be like overstating the case. It is f 
hardly consistent with the fact that in every other direction, social, 1 
religious, and the like, they got fully absorbed among the people 
of the land; and with the actual feature that the languages of the 
land as at present spoken and in their previous history, show no 
violent detachment from the language preceding the advent of the 
Gurjaras, but exhibit a sure, though modified, continuation of the 
precedent language. A mere comparison of Gujarati, Marvadi andf 
Apabhramga will satisfy us in this direction. Probably all that Dr. 
Tessitori means to convey is that the Gurjaras gave 0 /their language 
to the local tongue,-a statement which no one will dispute. 

What the language of the Gurjaras themselves was is a point 
&n which it is impossible to make any statement in the present 
state of our knowledge. Consequently it is not in our power to 
determine the influence it exercised on the local languages; though 
we can safely attribute some of the non-Sanskrit features in 
Gnjarati to that influence as a possible cause. 

We have ample materials, however, to know what the lan¬ 
guage of the land was during the period of their 

The language of p 0wer> p> r# Tessitori’s valuable Notes on the 
the land during A 

Gurjara ascen - Grammar of the old Western Rajasthani, 

dancy . have in the opening paragraps lucidly estab¬ 

lished a theory which goes indepently to support 

23. See Pp. 8,* 10 and 11 supra. 

24. The Indian Antiquary XLIII, February, 1914, p. 22. 

25. The Indian Antiquary , XLIII February, 1914. 
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the view expressed in a Gujarati article written by me on the 
“Origin of the Gujarat] Language.” 2 6 I suggested there that 
between the twelfth and the fifteenth centuries of the Christian 
era a widely extensive language (which I termed latest Apabhramtia) 
was prevalent all over modern Gnjarat and Rajputanfi, and it was 
not till after the fifteenth century that this laDguage gradually 
split up into Gujarati, Maravadi and kindred vernaculars. 2 7 Dr. 
Tessitori has named the prevalent language as Old Western 
Rajasthani and holds that it split up into Gujarati and Maravddi 
about the end of the sixteenth century of the Christian era. 

These observations apply to the period two or three centuries 
after the Chaulukya advent in the tenth century. Going back¬ 
wards, we find from the tenth century back to the sjxtli century 
that the languages'spoken were ApabhramSa , in its different forms, 
and probably some of the other Prakrits with which we are not 
concerned here, as Gujardti is derived mainly from Apabhramia . 
Dr. G. R. Bhandarkar assigns the sixth or seventh century 
to the development of ApabliramSa in the country in which 
Brajabhasha prevails in modern times. 28 I may later on 
elaborate this point at its proper place. 29 I shall pass over with 
deserved neglect the theory advanced by some people that modern 
Gujarati existed even when the Parsis immigrated into India and 
landed at Sanjan about the end of the eight century of the 
Christian era. The idea is absurd and ridiculous, being incon¬ 
sistent with the whole history and course of the Gujarati language, 
as will be clear when we enter upon that part of our inquiry. 


To take up the thread where we left the Chaulukyas, we find 


The Vayhelas. 


the Vaghelas as their successors. Their sway 
extended from 1219 A.D. to 1304 A. D., at 


the end of which Gujarat was eventually conquered by the Mussal- 


26. “Vasant,” V. S. 1970, p. 649. 27. See my “Note on Some 
Special Features of Pronunciation, etc. io the Gujarati Language”, the 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLIV, January 1915. 28. See his “Wilson 

Philological Lecture?,” p. 302. 29. S eeinfra Lecture V, opening pages. 
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mans. This short span of less than a century was marked by 
two well-known figures, Vastupala and Tejahpala, who are immort¬ 
alized by Some^vara in his Sanskrit work, Kirtikanmudi , and 
whose well-known inscriptions in Sanskrit at the temples built by 
them at Girnar, Satrunjaya and Abu preserve a valuable record. 
These two ministers of Lavanaprasada, and his religious adviser, 
Some^vara named just now, are the outstanding characters in the 
opening period of Vaghela rule, 1200 to 1233 A. D. We must 
skip over the successive rulers, Viradhavala, Visaladeva, Arjuna- 
deva, and Sarangadeva, and conclude with the bare mention of 
Karnadeva (1296 to 1304 A. D.) whose weak rule brought ruin on 
Eajput power in Gujarat. 

Here ends the pre-Maliomedan period in Gujarat history, and, 
before we glance at the Mussalman period, we 

r lhc effects of these ma y p ause here a while to consider the effects 

historical conditions c , . , . T £ .. 

of these historical conditions on the formation 

on the language of . n 

Gujarat °* l an S ua £ e 111 Gujarat. \V e at once notice 

that most of the ruling people were foreigners, 
others, who were not rulers, inilowed into the population; thus 
all, ruling tribes and others, eventually merged into the people. 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith notices this process as a prevailing one all 
8ver the country. He says:— 

“In this place I desire to draw attention to the fact, long 
suspected and now established by good evidence, that the foreign 
immigrants into Eajputana and the upper Gangetic provinces were 
not utterly destroyed in the course of their wars with the native 
powers. Many, of course, perished, but many more survived, and 
were merged in the general population, of which no inconsiderable 
part is now formed by their descendants. The foreigners uni¬ 
versally yielded, like their fore-runners the Sakas and Yueh-clii, 
to the wonderful assimilative power of Hinduism, and rapidly 
became Hinduized. Clans or families which succeeded in winning 
Chieftainships were admitted readily into the frame of Hindu 
polity as Kshatriyas or Eajputs, and there is no doubt that the 
Parilidrs and many other famous Eajput clans of the north were 
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developed out of the barbarian hordes which poured into India 
during the fifth and sixth centuries. The rank and file of the 
strangers became Gujars and other castes, a little lower than the 
Rajputs in the scale of precedence.” 30 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s interesting and able paper, already al¬ 
luded to above, on “Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population,” 
gives a number of clear proofs leading to the same conclusion. 
Beginning with the Greek Menandros (Menander, Milinda), who 
became a Buddhist, and several Yavana (Greek) private individuals 
who had become converts to Buddhism and adopted Indian names; 

also a Yavana-dfita (a Greek ambassador) who became a Hindu and a 

/ 

Vaishnava, Mr. Bhandarkar cites instances of Sakas, of the imperial 
dynasty as well as private individuals, having been converts to 
Buddhism; of Kshatrapas under them having become Bauddhas, and 
two-Ushavadata and Rudradaman—having adopted Brahmanism and 
the latter having married a Hindu wife; and goes on to show that 
other foreigners, Abhiras, Kushanas. Maga Brahmanas, Haihayas, 
Hunas, Gurjaras, Maitrakas, and several others adopted Hindu or 
Bauddha religions or mingled with the Hindus in one way or other. 
If we turn to ethnological considerations based on anthropo¬ 
metry, we are informed by Risley, in his much 

The ethnic umpo- criticised work, that 3 1 the dominant influence 
sition of India . . . . . 

in the formation of these mixed ethnic types 

was the physical seclusion of India, involving the consequence that 

the various invaders brought few women with them and took the 

women of the country to wife; and that to this rule there was only 

one exception, viz. the first wave of Indo-Aryans. The reasons 

for this are given by him; he says:— 

“We may assume for our present purpose that the ancestors 

of the Indo-Aryans came into India from the North-West, and 

that at the time of their arrival the peninsula, as far as the valley 

of the Ganges and Jumna, was in the possession of the Dravi- 

dians. ******* We find no traces of Dravidian blood 

30. “The Early History of India”, P. 303 (Second Edition). 

31. “The People of India,” P. 266. 
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among the Indo-Aryans of to-day. It seems probable, therefore, 
that when the Indo-Aryans entered the Pimjab they brought their 
own women with them, and were not reduced to the necessity of 
capturing Dravidians brides. On no other supposition can 
we explain the comparative purity of their type.” 32 

Even if we may not be able to fully endorse these definite 
conclusions, we cannot ignore the fact of foreign admixture in the 
ethnic composition of India, because we have other grounds on 
which to base the same conclusion, as we have already seen above. 
Accepting this view in its broad aspect, then, we observe that 
while such a mingling of races facilitated the mixture and new 
formation of the local language, the constantly disturbed condition 
of the country did not give much scope for literature to flourish 
and thrive, except during periods like those of the Solankis, 
especially under Siddharaja and Kumarapala, as already noticed 
before, or during the times of early classic Sanskrit literature. 

The Mussalmnn We sha11 now casfc a hurriecl S lance at the 

period. Mussalman period (A.D. 1207 to 1760). 

This period of over four centuries and a half is divisible into 
three parts:— 

# (I) The rule of the early sovereigns of Delhi, a little over a 
century (A.D. 1297 to 1403); 

(II) The rule of the Ahmedabad kings, nearly a century and 
three quarters (A.D. 1403 to 1573); and 

(III) The rule of the Mugal Emperors, i.e. of the Viceroys 
under them, a period of nearly two centuries-(A.D. 1573 to 1760). 

The territorial extent of Gujarat during these four centuries 
and a half varied greatly. It was as under:— 

In the 14th century —Jdlor in the North to the neighbourhood 
of Bppibay in the South, and from the Malvd and Kbandesh hills 
in the East to the sea in the west. 

In the first half of the 15th century —Much the same as above. 

In the second half of the 15th century and in the first quarter of 


32. u Tlie People of India.” P. 49. 
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the 16th century :—Large portions from Khandesh and Mdlv& were 
added to the former territory. 

In the later part of the 16th century A,D ,—(1530 to 1573). 

during which there was a period of misrule.The West of 

Kh&ndesh and the North of Konkan were outside the Kingdom 
of Gujarat. 

Lastly—under the arrangements introduced by Akbar in 
A. D. 1583—more lands wer restored to Malva and Khandesh. 

Later on Jalor and Sirohi, in the North; Dungarpur and 
Bansvada in the North-East; and Alirajpur in the East were 
handed over to Kajputana and Central India; and there remained 
then the present day prvince of Gujarat. 

Bird's History of Gujarat (which is practically a translation 
of Mirat-e-Ahmedi)—at P. 110—gives a list of Sarkars (i. e. 
districts) and parts included in the political domain of Gujarat. 
It contains Judhpur and Jalor and Nagore (in Kajputana), goes 
South to Kassein in and Daman, and even further South to Dandii- 
Kajpur (in Konkan); and in the East and North-East includes 
Mulher aud Nandurbar (in Khandesh) and Dungarpur, Bansvada 
and Sirohi. 

We must remember here that this territorial extent signified 
nothing more than an arrangement of political geography, hot 
linguistic topography which could not be possibly effected by such 
administrative apportionments. 


In viewing the history of the Mussalman period wc must bear 
in mind the half a century of political disorder 
(A. D. 1707 to 1757) which followed the death 
of Aurangzib. During this period the Marathas 
found their opportunity. We shall touch the 
Maraiha period very soon. But before doing 
that we may just examine the conditions affecting 
intellectual and linguistic development during the Mahomedan 
period. It is note-worthy that, while during the pre-Mohomedan 
period the foreign races intermingled with the indigenous ones to 
such an extent that new resultant races of special types were 


Conditions affect- 
tiny linguistic de¬ 
velopment during 
the Mahomedan 
period. 
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formed, and one of the results was the formation of our Prakrits 
and their further evolution, the case was different during the 
Mussalman period. Between the ruling races and the ruled 
there was not that intermixture of blood and racial absorption 
which marked the centuries preceding the Mahomedan rule. I do 
not ignore the matrimonial relations into which the Mugal 
Emperors entered with some of the Rajputs, nor the several con¬ 
versions of Hindus to Islam which have given us communities like 
the Momins, Khojas, B.ohora 3 and the like. But they are peculiar 
social formations in which the combining elements are still visible 
as distinct factors,-formations quite distinct in character from the 
racial absorptions of the previous centuries. Besides, the Mussal- 
mdn formations were limited in scope, whereas the previous absorp¬ 
tions affected the extensive Hindu social fabric. These naturally 
influenced the language of the country in consequence of that phe¬ 
nomenon. For while the Mussalman formations were in a way 
artificial operations, the pre-Moslem absorptions were in their nature 
evolutionary processes. The result was that the only influence the 
language of the ruling Mussalmans, viz. Persian, exercised on the in¬ 
digenous languages and literature was external, and not organic. 3 3 
It must all the same be admitted that the vernaculars went along the 
road of evolutionary formation-even during this period, unaffected 
in their organic constitution by the external Persian influence. 

During this period certain communities such as the Kagars, 
Kayasthas, and Brahma-Kshatriyas—members of which communities 
filled administrative posts,—studied and mastered the language of 
the court, so much so that some of them were noted as Persian 
scholars and poets. The well-known intellectual and literary 


33. This remark is subject to one reservation: the wide sound of 
and Sff in words of the types of and in Gujarati, although 

owing its rise to tho phonetic conditions existing in the preceding stages 
and where the accentuation of the 9? and the presence of ^ 

and 3 prepared the ground for this sound, found a stimulating kinship in 
the foreign sound in Arabic and Persian in words of the types of 
and For a full treatment of this subject see Lecture IV infra. 
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pastime called bayt-bazi 34 in which the N&gars and perhaps the 
other two communities indulged daring caste-dinners, furnish an 
index to the influence exercised by the Persian language in those 
communities. Then, again, the official language being Persian 
throughout the provinces it naturally threw a considerable infusion 
of Persian words into the language of administration and indirectly 
into the language of the country in general. Another process that 
came into play was the indirect influence of the official and court 
language on the language of the bazaar, the masses, wherein natur¬ 
ally words frequently got altered morphologically through the 
intellectual limitations of the people and other circumstances gene¬ 
rally affecting the pronunciation of words. It was this process 
which brought into existence the Urdu, i. e. camp-language, on the 
one hand, and Persianized the vocabulary (simply the vocabulary, 
be it noted) of the language of the land. 

It is interesting to note that the morphological alterations 
Phone, lid lairs af~ of words mentioned just now were governed by 
fee ting changes the same phonetic laws which affected the 
from Persian into changes from Sanskrit to Prakrit and Prakrit 

Gujarat , the same t 0 Gujarati words; in some cases the laws af- 

as those affecting 

changes from, Sans- fectin § the transition from Persian were similar 
hr it into Prakrit to those affecting the transition from Sanskrit 
and Prakrit into and Prakrit. A few instances picked up at 
Gujarati. random may illustrate this remark:— 

(1) (Vyatyaya) , metathesis, i. e. interchange of let¬ 

ters; e. g. 

Persian (Arabic) WTHrl, Gujarati This process 

is noticed by Hemachandra in his Grammar at VIII, ii, 
116 to 124, instances whereof are: 

Prakrit (which gives Benares, 3RTIW) from 

Sanskrit SKTStSfr. 

34. The game consisted in one guest repeating a couplet from 
Persian poetical works and another reciting another beginning with the 
final letter of his predecessor’s piece, and so on, till the chain went swing- 
ing in great excitement. 
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Pr&krit from Sanskrit 3M<S;4<.; etc. 

This process also governs the formation of (G.) 
from (S.) &m. 35 

<2) RJTJTT NUrtSTW (fa. f. c-E-SV) is a rule which 
accounts for a number of vowel changes. And an addi¬ 
tion of a vowel at the beginning of words (as SRfc for 
etc.) marks a characteristic feature in Gujar&ti 
phonetics. These two principlmare found to work in the 
Gujarati word STT%«f from the Arabic, 

(3) A peculiar feature of Gujarati is the wide or sound 
of ^ and in certain formations. I shall deal with the 
principles involved in these formations in a subsequent 
lecture. Here it may be simply stated that this principle 
(which operates in the transition of words from Sanskrit 
or Prakrit into Gujarati) is found to operate also in the 
case of Persian and Arabic words transmuted into 
Gujarati; e. g. 


Arabic or Persian Gujarati 

) jfal 

tm i *r 


faf ( ) 

^ (TOST) 

fa; ( tjqr:) 


faf 36 

JR 

JIT (in fasri^Rt &ca.) 


&ca. &ca. 

(Note-Only in (Arabic 3*R?) the ^ in it is not 
This may be treated as an exception). 


35. Sir George Grierson in his ‘‘Linguistic Survey of India’ 7 (Vol. 
IX, Part II, Page 331, para 6.) cites the word amongst words 

formed by applying the termination ^ ^). This is obviously 

erroneous. His instance of (Kukdo) a cock is equally wrong; the 
* is as internal and non-terminal in it as in 


36. I have on purpose written 3? with a as I have to denote 
the wide sound by an inverted 
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In words like (Pers. Sift), %T. 

(Pers. Sft (Pers. 

and the like the process by which 

the JsffS sound of 3 is 

evolved comprizes a few internal mutations which I shall deal with 

at the proper place in another lecture. 

into aft (Masculine) or 3 

(4) The change of the final 3 7 

(Neuter); e. g. 


Persian or Arabic 

Gujarati 


qsd 

3?^ 





sranifr 




*f*nr 

S3 



etc., etc., etc. 


On the other hand, words without such final syllable, but having' 

only a consonant, form in Gujarati words 

with a final 3j; thus:— 

Persian or Arabic 

Gujarati 

fx 

** 


3HT 

3TFT 



Aca. (Vc8» 



This feature corresponds to the principle whereby words 
ending in in Sanskrit, turning it into 3T3 in ApabhramSa, 
become words with a final in Gujarati, and Sanskrit words 
without the % termination and ending in 3* become in Gujai&tx 
words with a final 3?; e. g. 


Sanskrit 

Apabhram£a 

Gujari 






fnit 


is 



TO 



etc., etc. 



37. The ^ in ^ie very short; it almost gives a sound like 
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It may be suggested that in the transition from Persian and 
Arabic into Gujarati there must be a similar sound formed 
imperceptibly before the terminal or (t) is formed, 
v (5) The change of ? to ^ in Gujarati; e. g. W5T?; (P.) to STSTT: 
(G); spTfft (P.) to (P.) to 5CT*ft (G); 

%^(P.) to (G.); (P.) to fo* (G.); fair* 

(P.) to (G.); et cetera . 

Of these words, appears to have at first passed through 

the process of and the intermediate step thus arrived at 

being the final is changed to ^ and we have as 

spoken in all parts of Gujarat except Surat and Broach, while in 
this latter tract the final §T is turned into *T, and they have the 
word, ftsTO. This is not accepted, however as a ii&ta form, which 
is determined by generality of usage in the writing and epeeeh 
of educated classes. 

This principle is peculiar to the relation between Persian and 
Gujarati as the ^ (Z) sound is foreign to Sanskrit and other Indian 
languages. 

v (6) Misapprehension of sense leading to a wrong word being 
used; e. g. 

(Arabic) (sing.), (dual); (Guj.) 

• The Arabic <TOvST means “two sides’’, whereas j n Guja¬ 

rati is used, by people not knowing this fact, to mean eTO,-a side. 

(This case does not affect the morphology of the word; but is 
included here to illustrate the principle of misapprehension). 


, (7) Aspiration of consonants: e. g. 

Persian or Arabic Gujarati. 

^ era* 

Instances of this kind are frequently found in changes from 
Sanskrit and Prakrit into Gujarati;— 

Sanskrit Prdkrit or Apabhram^a Gujarati. 

3TT5TT 

etc.) etc. 

7-8 
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(8) The change of to *T; 

Persian or Arabic Gujarati. 

This change is noticed in Si . lie . VIII-iv-396 as occurring in 
ApubhramSat also in the case of certain words in Prakrit (St,He. 
VIII-i-182 38 ) 

It also occurs in Gujarati formations in some cases; e. g< 


Sanskrit 

Gujarati. 



t 









aftnor (in 

armufal, srtnonfw, &ca) 



etc. 


(9) The change of ? or S (not at the end of a word) to 3?; e. g. 
Persian Gujarati 

g»7 (=a bird) (f )~a cock: 3 9 

Wt, 

H^ r T. 

&ca. 

This change is largely prevalent in the transition from Sanskrit 
or Prakrit into Gujarati:—e, g. 


(Skr.), % (Prkr.) 
(Skr. & Prkr.) 
(Skr.) | 
fipJIf (Prkr.) J 
(Skr.) ( 

gni (Prkr.) J 
§!TTfa (Skr.) r 
(Prkr.) ) 


Gujarati 

^=TT 

= 3*1 


Aca. &ea. 


38. viz. 

39. As regards the change of meaning cf. the English word, fowl, 
which originally meant any bird. 
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These instances will be sufficient to indicate the extensive 
nature of the operation of identical or similar phonetic principles 
in.the transmutation of words, whether the language of origin be 
Sanskrit or Prakrit on the one hand or Arabic or Persian on the 
other. We know, even now English words in passing through 
changes while coming into our vernaculars, follow similar phonetic 
laws. For instance, agreement (English) becomes in our 

vernaculars, and here we see the operation of the principle that 
unaccented initial vowels are generally dropped. The word doctor 
becomes with Hindi-speaking villagers, thus softening the 

medial simple hard ^ and in an operation very common 

in Apabhram6a. 

The case of Marathi will also furnish apposite instance-; thus— 

(1) 5T (Z) in Persian is changed in Marathi to — 

Persian Marathi. 

ffFT (as in Tf*FT 

3^^- drca.. names of villages). 

( 2 ) — 

Persian 3T5T 
• Marathi 

(3) A soft consonant in Persian is changed to a hard one in 
Marathi— 

Persian Marathi. 

(in names of villages as noted 
above): 

This hardening is due, in the first case, to the JT coming as a 
final consonant (n), and, in the second case, to the ? (interchang¬ 
ed with p as noted above) sounding as a pure consonant and being 
followed by This operation is well known in the • rules of 
tanrtki in Sanskrit. 
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We must now hurry on to the Maratha period of the history 
The Maratha pc - Gujarat. The Maratha connection with 

riodyUs three stages. Gujarat comprizes the following periods:—; 

I. The period of predatory inroads from 1664 to 1743 A.D., 
during which the Marathas had not still established them¬ 
selves within the province; 

II. The period of mercenary aid,—1 743 to 1760 A. D.» 
during which the Maratha,s, interfering in the quarrels 
of the Mahomedan officials, lent their troops, and gra¬ 
dually acquired territory; and 

III. The period of domination, from 1760 to 1801 A. D., 
during which the Gayakvada’s influence was occasionally 
greater than that of the Peshvas. 

After 1802 A. I), the Maratha supermacy disappeared and 
the paramount power practically passed on to the British. 

During the whole of the Maratha period history was made 
more by the Government and its delegates than by the people. 
The interest of the Marathas in Gujarat was simply pecuniary. 
Siyaji’s main object was booty, and the commercial and artizan 
population suffered most in consequence. Rapidity of action 
being his aim, Sivaji’s visits were short and their effects transi¬ 
tory. He carried away booty that could be transported by his 
horsemen. iNo women or followers accompanied his expeditions, 
and he took no prisoners except a few who were likely to pay a 
heavy ransom. Women and cultivators were exempted from 
capture. During the latter part of the Maratha depredations, 
however, the expeditions moved in a more leisurely manner and 
in greater force. Booty was taken to the Dakhan in carts now, 
the roads and passes in the rear being guarded by the Marathas. 

The internal dissensions between the Peshva and the Maratha 
Dabh&de are too well known to need any detailed mention. They 
kept up the unsettled state in Gujar&t for some years, till 
eventually virtual supremacy passed into the hands of the 
Gayakvfida. Another feature to be noted is that during 
their sway in Gujarat the Marathas had to recruit their 
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soldiers in the Konkan and the Ghats, the warlike tribes as 
also the aboriginal races of Gujarat, for several reasons, not 
furnishing any fighting material to the army of the Marathas. The 
home of this Maratha. army was always the Dakhan, and for many 
years after the Marathas established themselves in Gujarat, their 
army regularly spent the rainy season in their native country. 
Their leaders also stayed as much as possible near the Court in 
the Dakhan. No force was maintained in Gujarat, sufficient to 
consolidate the Maratha acquisitions there into a manageable 
whole. The result was that Maratha domination rapidly dis¬ 
appeared before it could get assimilated into the system of the 
province; a thing to be expected under conditions wherein the 
administration of the province, which was at a distance from the 
mother-country of the rulers, partook more of the nature of a 
military occupation than a well-established civil government; where¬ 
in the principal actors and wielders of power were disunited by 
internal jealousies and dissensions; wherein the central authority 
itself was actuated by feelings of distrust and jealousy towards 
the administrators on the spot; wherein these feelings as well as 
the short-sightedness of the local authorities came in the way of 
organizing a proper government from the system already existing, 
tlvus making the administrative arrangement lifeless and inelastic, 
as a thing imposed on a foreign people from outside, and not as 
worked into them from inside. 


U n reco riled injl Li¬ 
enees in the contact 
icith Marathas , as 
affecting the langu¬ 
age of the land. 


These noticeable features are to be borne in mind in con¬ 
sidering the extent or absence of literary life 
and activity duriug and soon after this period 
of Maratha advent and supremacy. There were, 
however, certain institutions during this period 
which unfortunately the writers of history have 
not troubled themselves with noticing but which are useful to us 
in our present study. Such, for instance, was the system of 
daksluna and the competitions amongst the Sastris connected 
therewith, of which we know from reliable tradition and other 
sources. These competitions were the cause, direct or indirect. 
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of many impressions, varied in strength and depth, left by 
the Maratha language and institutions on those of Gujarat. 
Sanskrit learning was, at one stage of this period inseparably 
associated with the Dakhan Brahmana, so much so that Gujarati 
Sastris adopted even the head-dress of the Marat ha Brahmanas, 
till that peculiar turban came to be regarded as a mark of learning, 
as it were, and it has now come to be the head-dress of certain 
Brahmana castes in Gujarat. (Even now in at least one caste 
there are two sorts of turbans worn, the ordinary Gujarati turban 
(spherical in shape) by the ordinary section, and the Dakhan Brail- 
inana's turban by the Sastri and Purani class amongst them). 

This was but a small indication of the competitions. These 
at one time created such keen rivalry and jealousies that the Gu¬ 
jarati and DakhanrBrahmanas picked holes into each other, even in 
the matter of the way of pronunciation. The Dakhani Brahmanas 
looked down upon the pronunciation of Sanskrit by the Gujaratis 
as corrupt and this feeling gave birth to the current stanza:— 

gstfT rpwT Cm) ai-dsfa i 
g^TFit 5^ (sraO fosftsfa wsrri ira: u 

I very well remember how keenly this feeling was resented 
by the late Sfistri Vrajalfil Kalidas 40 who used to say:— 

'‘These Dakhani Brahamanas accuse us of corrupt pronun¬ 
ciation; ask them to pronounce the vowel they are sure to 
sound an r in it. Their tongues ought to be pulled out for that !” 
(He was an excitable Sastri in his days). That this feeling of 
mutual jealousy had risen to a high pitch at one time can be 

40. He lived in the early part of the present Vikrama Samvat 
century, having died on Kartika Vadi 10th V. S. 1949 ( = llth Decem¬ 
ber 1892 A. D.) —vide his life-sketch written by Mr. Tanasukliaram M. 
Tripathi, published with 1 r aUeshik Sara , translated by the said Sastri, 
V. S. 1954. I possess a letter from him to me dated V. S. 1942, Bba- 
drapada Sudi 15, from his native village of Malataj (Nadiad Taluka, 
Kaira Dist.) where he passed his days of retirement. He says in this 
letter that he was 60 years old then. Tims he was born in V. S. 1882. 
I am driven to depend on this calculation, as unfortunately Mr. Tana- 
sukh Tripathfs sketch does not give the year of the Sastri’s birth. 
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judged by the fact, told me by an old Saetri years ago, that the 
dress of the Gujarati women formed the subject of comment by 

r 

the opposite community and a reply by the Gujarati Sfistris. 

I mention these small incidents simply to mark the close 
literary contact during this period between the two communities. 
But this much must be specially noted: that it was confined to the 
Sanskrit Pandit class and for the most part in connection with 
Sanskrit learning. Real linguistic contact between the two 
vernaculars came about the same time, no doubt, but amongst the 
generality of the population, and it left comparatively very limited 
impression on the Gujarati language. The reasons can be traced 
in the rather superficial and transitory nature of the contact 
between the two races, as can be seen from the summary of the 
Maratha period. 4 1 The resnlt was that stray words like ^nf^T^t 4 2 
(the name of a particular street in Ahmadabad) still survive in 
Gujarati as marks of this contact. It must be noted that certain 
words, e. g. (=a washerman), ^T^ 44 (=a liar, etc.,) 

found in Gujarati literature of periods contemporaneous with 
and even previous to the Maratbas can be accounted for by the 
fact that such words came into Marathi as well as Gujarati 
independently from a common source, viz. the DeSya or Prakrit 
language of earlier days. This is specially indicated by the fact 

41. This phenomenon may be compared, with certain modifications, 
•to the fact that Greek influence on India was but temporary and super¬ 
ficial, inspite of the Greek contact lasting from Alexander’s time to that 
of Menander (with certain interruptions) and, as Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
writes (“The Early History of India, P. 225, 2nd Edition), “the 
Greek influence rarely touched the fringe of Hindu civilization, and 
was powerless to modify the structure of Indian institutions in any 
essential respect,'’ This applies to linguistic influence equally. 

42. Sanskrit Rlfw: becomes ( by Si. lie. VIII-i-230) or 

It is just possible that came from the former into Gujarati 

and was subsequently lost, and from the latter into Marathi. 

43. See of Samala (V. S. 18th century), stanzas 27 and 33 

*!. 4. I, page 341). 

44. 19th century passage, See NarmaJcoka P. * 
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that while Marathi has a farther development from the 

original deSya word, Gujarati is nearer the original, which is 
ly ftq gt (See DeSi Nama-Mala of Hemachandra Varga VI, St. 15). 
It will be useful to examine a few more instances at this place:— 

(a) anf ( — mother). This word is known to Marathi, but not 
generally, to Gujarati; only i4 a few cases is the word used in 
Gujarati; thus— 

(1) 

aft TIT SrTTtt; 

(2) 3TT| T Tft TTT, 4 5 

(3) 3TTJ is used amongst the Kathis in Kathiavada in the 
sense of ‘father’s mother.’ 

Most probably 3 Tt| is derived from, or allied to, Sanskrit 
3TPTT which gives in Prakrit and sfFfft in Marathi. Sauraseni 
and Magadhi as also Pali would give which also may be the 

origin of (Cf. Sanskrit = father-in-law, as in (the 

term addressed to a husband by a wife), and 3TPIT = mother-in-law). 

(4) SRfmT? or is current in modern Gujarati in the 

sense of ‘mother’s mother’ (s[^ = great and 3TT? = mother). 

(b) 9TT it is used amongst the lvatbis to address males respect* 

fully. This must be in the sense of 3FPI or more probably 
^TCT. The word is from Sanskrit deiya 

connected with the Dravidian— Appa (sT^TT), meaning 
‘father’ (Ivanarese ^T^TT = father). The primary sense being 
‘self’, it must be a term of respect; just as means ‘self’ 
primarily in Gujarati and is used respectfully in sentences 
like % % ? (Is the ‘self’ inside the house ?). In 

Marathi 3TS<TT is confined to proper name** of persons (i. e. 
in nick-names), e. g. &ca. 

45. by Murari: copy of the Ms. is dated V. S. 1675. 

It is not known, says the Brihat Kdvya Dohana , where Murari came 
from. Could he have been from Kathiavada? for he uses the expression 

99sk 91991 sfctt fIT. 

|. w. & m 

which 99%9jif is a Kathiavadi expression for—“of equal age;” though 
the exact expression (Kathiavadi) would be 
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(lam told of the joke about one of the Kathi Chiefs who 
was given the title of C. I. E. £ )> whereupon the 

Kathi people used to say:~“— 3TT<ft 3TTf cqr.”) 

ic) *TR=(Marfithi) the parting of the hair; in modern Guja¬ 
rati called 

Yallabha Bhata ( 17th century A. D. ) has in his 

^TT¥t’— 

Vrr»T WTflT % BfT T ^5.” 

Another has- 

(d) (Gujarati-modern) =^^T, tamarind seeds. 
Marathi has = tamarind; from Sanskrit BNlT ( See 
Amarako^a ). 

This word is seen only in this word, in Gujarati, for 

the word for tamarind is 

(e) 3^ = before ( from Sanskrit 3*0 . This word is current 

even in present day Marathi, but not in Gujarati. Yet in a 
Ms. copy of (Y. S. 1699) shown to me by Mr. 

Chhaganlal V.Baval (a retired Head Master of Vernacular 
Schools) of Lun avails, I find this word used several times . 46 

I may here note the tendency even during present times with 
some Gujaratis in Baroda to import Marathi words unsuited to the 
spirit of the Gujarati language; e. g. 

(1) WR for ‘page 1 , when in Gujarati TR would signify a 
‘beetle-leaf’ or ‘the leaf of a tree’ generally; 

( 2 ) $T 5 R = at least; which is quite foreign to Gujarati; 

W15R *nSR5* 3ITO *IR «WT fRTO WvR $5 stir af ^ 

RR (P. 7-2 11. 2 - 8 ). 

® rts 3^ w* to 35 rr fn 

STS 35 ® STS SSS qfijftl w TO lift TO (TOS qVr q 

fts qftll (P. 4-2 11. 1 to 4). 

s’* % to sis 35 sr® A ftsis qsrr ftw r fuiqN. 

(P. 4-1,1. 9). 

IW«n 3& WTO sfe. (P. 4-1, 1 . 1 ). 

3IWR s* (?) Sfc Sifts TO HWK3 nw. (P. 3-2,11.8-9). 
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(3) = discussion,* equally foreign to Gujarati; 

(4) x|o&3o5 = agitation; 

(5) ^55^2 = strong. etc. 

This tendency is due to the influence of official correspond¬ 
ence and the easy receptivity of the imitating nature of a certain 
class of people. The success or failure of such words attempting 
to force an entrance into another language must depend on (1) the 
persistence with which the attempt continues, (2) the reality or 
otherwise of the need for such words in the receiving language, 
and (3) the intrinsic suitability or unsuitability of such words to 
the nature of the receiving language. 

I need not dwell at any length on the post-Maratha period. 

Knowledge about the course of linguistic de¬ 
velopment during these last hundred years is 
within easy reach of every one, and the only 
factors useful for our inquiry are the infusion of Portuguese and 
English words into our vernaculars. The latter are so well-known 
that I may only indicate a few typical instances:— 

etc., etc., etc.. 


Pnst-Mard/hd 

period. 


The Portuguese, no doubt, came into India at the end of the 
fifteenth century A.D. But their contact with 

Liftman of wouh Q u j ar .\^ indirect as it was, exercised a filtrating 

from 1 ortuync.se. 

iniluence on the Gujarati language during later 
years. A few instances of Gujarati words which are traceable to 
Portuguese origin may be noted here:— 


Gujarati. 

Portuguese. 


AlfonBa 

Tnpfr 

Pires 

amre 

Ananas 4 7 

*STCft 

Cafe 


47. Mr. Krishnalal M. Javeri derives this from Persian (rather 
Arabic) “eye of the people.” (Ilis paper on 

28*^1” read before the third Gujarati Sahitya Parishad at Rajkot, P. H R). 

This derivation (from Arabic) seems artificial. The fruit is South 
American, and the Brazilian word is ananas , anessa , or ?ianas 1 first 
mention being Peruvian ananas . (Century Dictionary). 
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Gujarati 

*ra 

*ST2T 

wmf J 8 


Portuguese. 

Caju 

Escritoria 

Padie 

Mesa 

Batata 

Tabaco 


(From “Influencia do Yocabulario Portugues em Linguas 
Asiaticas” by Monsenhor S. Rodolfo Dalgado). 49 

I shall now briefly indicate such factors as form part of 
Historical ivfin- historical influences that affect the evolution of 

cnees; inter-pro- a language, with special reference to Gujarati. 

rincial contact. Next after contact with immigrant races which 

we have examined at some length, comes interprovincial contact, i. e. 
the communication between one province and another. The effect 
of such a contact on the formation of a language will be regulated 
by the stage of evolution which it has reached. Thus, while on the 
one hand during the past centuries when facilities for travel and 
communication were very limited the influence of the languages of 
other provinces on Gujarati was naturally expected to be limited 
also, and was thus limited, on the other hand, although during the 
present times of close communication and rapid travelling facil itie j 
between province and province in India such influence may be ex¬ 
pected to be strong, yet as a matter of fact it is not so, for during 
the old centuries the language was in stages of progressive phonetic 
formation, whereas now it has arrived at a sort of settled morpho¬ 
logical condition, and hence the only effect of interprovincial con¬ 
tact is seen in translations from Bangali and Marathi literature, 
and occasional importation of words. 50 During the past centuries 


The Century Dictionary gives Ananas as Portuguese. 

48. Some people derive the word from ( Skr. ) and claim a 

great antiquity for the drug as indigenous to India. I reserve my 
observations on that point for my next lecture. 

49. This book was kindly lent to me by Mr. R. P. Karkaria. 

50 Cf. the word which is undoubtedly imported form Bangali 

in the sense of <f Sir”—a sense which is not known to the original San- 
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communication between provinces widely apart was secured 
• by pilgrimages, trade-connection, inter-marriage and the like. 
These were not forces strong enough to secure linguistic unity where 
such did not exist, and where some sort of a lingua franca served to 
secure mutual understanding. Where such was the case, one side had 
perforce to acquire the language of the other. Want of this arrange¬ 
ment occasionally resulted in amusing or tragic misunderstanding. 
There is a story, not historical but typically significant, related of 
a Kanarese wife newly wedded to a Maratha, husband. The wife 
was making up a betel-leaf patti for the husband; she wanted 
to know how he would like to take the chunam, whether applied 
on the leaf or separate (as many people in the Deccan take it). 
So she asked:—^ ? ( Tali mile ?) i. e. Shall I apply it on the 

leaf?” (^^a leaf, H^=upon). The husband, innocent of his wife’s 
mother-tongue, thought she said:—i. e. “Yelli was dead.” 
(Yelli was the name of this man’s sister). He answered philoso¬ 
phically— ‘‘fforTU ( Ilarfsattd ) i. e. “We must submit to the 
power (*TtTi) of Hari (God)”. At this the wife burst crying and 
lamenting, for Hari was her brother's name and ( satta) in 

Kanarese means “is dead.” 

The traces of inter-provincial communication which existed in 

_ „ , old times are to be discovered in unexpected* 

Traces of such con¬ 
tact, found in err- corners of linguistic domain. A couple of in- 

tain words ; stances may throw light on this aspect. Thus, 

(&.) ; Kan.) wor( j in Gujarati lights up the whole 

history of trade relations between Gujarat and the Malabar coast 
which is the source of production of that article (cardamom). It is 
pre-eminently a product of Kanara District, and its name in Kanarese 
is The Hindi is and the Marathi 3o5^t(§7) has 

nothing in common with it except the first part 355, which may be 
from Sanskrit The xft in Gujarati and Hindi can¬ 

not be accounted for by the Sanskrit It can only be explained 

skrit. It is distinctly a characteristic Bangali coining. I know per¬ 
sonally how this word was first introduced by the late Narayana 
Hemaohandra (a most voluminous translator from Bangali) in his writ¬ 
ings, and how it caught. 
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by the ft in *JT$ft> ^ and being phonetically allied and converti¬ 
ble, especially when I follows the Further, SfT^ft in Kanarese 
can be analyzed into ^Tf^+^ft (= 1 . rice; 2 . any grain resembling 
rice, 3. husked grain). This 3*ft seems to be an altered form of the 
Tamil in which is the Tamil for *JT$ft (Kanarese). 

Another form of the word given me is meaning “a raw 

fruit” in Tamil, as it also does in Kanarese. 5 1 It is very probable 
that Sanskrit was formed from the Dravidian or STRSt as car¬ 
damom is a Dravidian product; and the ^ in Gujarati and 
in Hindi indicate a re\ersion to the Sanskrit or a 

cross formation between the Sanskrit and Kanarese ^ 

Finally, the gender of in Gujarati is really neuter; only 

through ignorance and the false appearance of the final % (generally 
found in words of the feminine gender) it is that many people use 
it in the feminine gender. This conforms with the Kanarese 
wherein all inanimate things are in the neuter gender. 

Then, take the game of which in one variety has for 

computing the scores the terms 3 ^, W* These are 

really from Kanarese words meaning ‘one,’ ‘two/ ‘three,’ ‘four.’— 
(3Ff=one+^5=to bind), qf (=two), (=three), (=four). 

It is very probable that this variety of the game travelled along the 
tfoast northwards as far as Surat, for in Gujarat proper the game is 
played in a different variety and with different scorewords. The game 
with the Kanarese words has also travelled inland into the Deccan. 
Finally, a different historical fact affecting our language may 

, , .. . , be noted. It does not concern the morpholo- 

Anthropoligical 

light thrown by of an ? words as much ae the anthropological 

single words , and side of the country and its history, as stored up 
their derivation; in a single word. I have in mind one particular 
(G.)^l(M.) wor( j ; —3^ (o<la) which signifies a particul^ T 
•"P (Kan.). wan clering tribe of earth-diggers, diggers of well^ 5 ,, 
and tanks. A similar tribe is known in the Maharashtra (Deccan) as 
3JT (Vaddar ) or ( Vadar ). It is common for 5 and to be inter- 

51. I owe all this various information to two friends who are 
familiar with Tamil and Kanarese. 
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changed between Marathi and other languages (even 3T and are 
so changed to 3 as in 3RTT Maraihi=3T^ (Gujarati), a razor, 5J35 in 
for is 3^R with the Kunbi class in the Deccan); 

e. g. is 5PE<TT^ in Marathi, while is ^55^ amongst the 

Marat ha villagers. 

This explains the ^ in But whence the superfluous- 

looking T ? We have to go further south for the origin of this 
little T. In Kanarese is the word for a digger of this kind; 

they are either (= diggers of *r*<3=earth) or 

(diggers of ^5=stone). The plural of in Kanarese would be 
srtp; 52 . Thi s may easily drop 53 the final short 3 and be¬ 
come in Marathi, and the ?; get merged into the word 

itself, losing its terminal character, by mere misapprehension. 5 4 
This state of things is specially due to the fact that in mentioning 
one’s caste or tribe people use the word expressing the caste or tribe 
in theplural; thus:—Kanarese ?—(what caste are you ? 

Lit. " you of whom ?”); the answer-even if the speaker is alone- 
wouldbe (“we are Haviks”); Gujarati-"*^ srcfta?T”; 

“we are Vanias .'* A Mussalman cultivator at Tadas (Tk. Hubli, 
Dist. Dharwar) told me. on being asked his tribe,—that he was 
5RN (plural of Sekh). Compare 1 Foley ar current as a base 

word meaning Mahar or lloley a and Holey am (plur.) in Kanarese. 

52. In Tamil, etc. also it seems to be ®UJ^. An article in the 

“East and West”, 1908 A. D., Page 56 on a description of a fair at 
Tirupathi, has:—“The bearers (of doolics)-who are all oddars (or dig¬ 
gers) by caste in this part of the country." Mark the double plural— 
unconsciously used-in oddars; the r itself being a Tamil plural and the 
# an English affix. Compare the bad use of the plural terminations in a 
mixed way made by many Bombay people, as in ^IsRl— 

‘Ladies T +3fi Guj. plural affix; ‘fellows+3TI Gujarati plural affix: I once 
heard a Parsi gentleman speak of f%V*I (— a ray)-Gujarati,+s, 

English affix+^ffj Gujarati affix. 

53. To be accurate, the S' turns into 

54. Cf. where is the Kanarese genitive of 

(plur.), the plural being *TRW because of mn (the snake) being an 
object of worship. 
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Now it is significant that these names (Guj.), «TJT or WC 
{Marathi) and aftg (-*$) (Kanarese and other Dravidian langua¬ 
ges) should be so allied, and this apparent affinity is explained by 
the wandering habits of the tribe. It is possible that the Oda 
tribe originally came from the Dravidian country (South India), 
as this history of the name indicates. This theory fits in with the 
name of the celebrated Oda beauty with whom Siddharaja Jaya- 
sinha fell in love,—Jasama (^JTT), the mo (*TT) of which can be 
best accounted for by the Dravidian form 33TR7 Ya^amma. 

Mabel Duff, in her “Chronology of India’’ (P. 106) states 
that Eajendra Chola (1002 A. D.) numbers amongst his conquests 
“the country of the Oddas or Odras—i. e. Orissa*” (Epigraphia 
Indica IV, 68; Inscriptions: Madras Christian College Magazine, 
V. 41; Archaeological Survey S. India, iii, 68, 05, 100, 142; iv. 
77, ff.). Could these be the same as Vachlars ? If so, and 

if Orissa is the same as the Chola country, the language of that 
part could not be Dravidian, as Uriya is an Aryan language. 
Again, could Odra be identical with Andhra ? Andhra is shown 
n Joppen’s ‘Historical Atlas of India' in Alexander^ time where! 
modern Orissa is, and in the 2nd century A. D. where the present 
time Central India is. Apte, in his Dictionary, identifies Andhra 
$ith modern Telingana, which bordered on Ivalinga (which in 
the 2nd century A.D. is placed where the present day Orissa is). 

Hemachandra, in his DcSt-noma-mala, I—85, gives SJT as 
meaning This would well ascord with the theory that 

the name (as shown by the Kanerese terms and ) 

indicated the profession of the class primarily. It is possible also 
that they gave their name to the countries they settled in, if 
they did so, considering their migratory habits in the present 
time. Markandeya, in his Prakrit-Savvasva, gives siWt as a 
Prakrit language of Andhra deSa^ All these materials furnish 
sufficient food for investigation; but the main point which I wish 
to indicate remains unaffected, viz. the light occasionally thrown 
by single words in their linguistic concatenation on the anthropo¬ 
logical side of a country’s history. 
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Lastly, I may indicate the action of another force on the 
formation of language and literature, viz. the 

Occupation of lead- occupation of the leading classes of the popu- 

ing classes of the . 

population , as af~ lation of a country. Thus, hhihir, warfare, 

fccMng the forma- nautical life, etc. being restricted to a small 

(ton of language „ _ . , . ~ . ... 

and literature . fraction of the people of Gujarat, especially 

during the latter part of their history, and the 

connection of this small fraction with literature and linguistic 


development being very insignificant, the Gujarati language exhi¬ 
bits a paucity or absence of words peculiar to these occupations 
in life. The result is that such words, expressions and proverbs 


are relegated,—limited as their existence is, — to dialects of small 
and uncultured classes. 55 Thus, the names of the different 


varieties of birds are extremely few in Gujarati; words connected 
with mountain life would be a rarity; and several words used by 
nautical people are importations from foreign languages to all 
appearance. Such are the words: 

) = to hoist, 

Sflfan (wf) = to lower. 

^I^=the bar at the mouth of a creek or a tidal river. 

The last word is from the Marathi ^RTT O^ST), in common use 
in the Konkan districts, which abound in creeks and such rivers; while 


the first two words, in daily use amongst the Khaldsis , may have 
come from Arabic or Portuguese sources—a point which requires 
investigation and which I have not been able to investigate yet. 
These observations are enough and we may now go on to 


Geographical con¬ 
ditions. 


(B)—Geographical conditions as acting on the 
evolution of language and literature. I shall 


confine myself to Gujarati. The Geographical 


boundaries of Gujarat are well known; 


55. This fate has overtaken other vernaculars too, wherever the 
intellectual field has been the monopoly of higher classes. An instance 
in point may be given. Some time about 1893-4 A.D. I asked a Havik 
Brahmana in N. Kanara what the name of a particularly charming 
singing bird w T ae. His answer was significant:—“How should we know? 
We are Brahmanas !” 
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North —As far as Disa-(touching the southern limits of Marwar), 
East —The eastern limits of Mahikantha and western limit of 
Khandesh, 

South—Konkan, beginning from Daman, 

and West—The Arabian Sea, the Gulf of Kaehcha, and the Dana 
of Ivachcha. 

As noted behind, 56 these limits have bounded the province 
since the time soon following the end of the lGth century A.D. 
During the centuries preceding that time the limits were varying, 
but, as we have seen before, the arrangements were simply ad¬ 
ministrative. During the earlier centuries the linguistic area 
marked by a common language was more extensive including 
Rajputtintl in its scope. 

At present, and during the last two centuries at any rate, the 
linguistic partitions of Gujarat have been as under:— 

I. Gu jar lit proper, comprizing the districts of Ahmedabad, 
Kaira, Panch Mahals and the Baroda territory in and 
about these districts. 

II. Kathiavad, I. e, the whole peninsula. 

5 7 III. South Gujarat, comprizing the districts of Broach and 
Surat. 

(Note: —The Bhil outskirts at the foot of the hills on the 
East and North-East of Gujarat rnnst be noted as the country of 
Bhil language). 

This area of the province generally consists of plain country, 1 
free from mountains and fore3ts, and has very little sea-board 
except in parts of the west ( Katina? Ada and Surat). Hence, 
peculiar names of certain birds and animals, features of the hills 
and the sea, etc* are generally missing in the literature of Gujarat.' 

56. Sec Bp. 43-44 supra• 

57. These partitions are indicated on broad lines only. Minor 
shades are capable of being marked off by distinguishing the language 
peculiar to Charotar (the portion of Gujarat lying between the V&trak 
and Mali! rivers), that peculiar to North Gujarat about Patana, and again 
that peculiar to the frontier tract about Palanapur. 
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The physical geographical conditions leaving their effect on 
the physique and habits of the people also affect the phonetic 
features of a language. Thus, in Gujarati the strong ? of Hindi 
is missing, as a result of the strong physique and lung-power of 

the Hindi-speaking races, contrasted with the inferior physique and 
power of the Gujaratis. 

(Note:— Two sounds of ? are mentioned in the Paniniya 
and These may perhaps correspond to the 

strong and weak h sounds in Gujarati 58 , though there appears 
some slight distinction). 

Similarly the ** and sounds in Hindi which correspond to 
the and of Gujarati mark a more powerful vocal capacity 

in the North Hindustan people than that of the Gujaratis. 

Then, the accentuation of words which is noticeable in Upper 
India and, to some extent and in a different form, in Kathiavada, 
is missing in the language of Gujarat proper and South Gujarat. 
This accent is not the Vedic accent, but a sort of emphasis and 
stress peculiarly marking certain syllables in words. This condi¬ 
tion also is the result of difference in sturdiness of physical con¬ 
dition, the weaker Gujaratis having lost their accentuation, with 
the loss of physical robustness. 

:| 

These cursory remarks arc enough under this head. The last 
head (C), Phonetic forces, may fitly be reserved for special treat¬ 
ment in the next Lecture. 


58. Gujarati docs possess these two sounds, the weak aspirate being 
found in tadbhava words generally. I shall touch this question in a 
subsequent lecture. 
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Phonetic Forces Affecting Language 


As promised at the end of the last Lecture, we now examine 
the phonetic forces which direct the morphological course and 
constitution of a language. This takes us into the heart of our 
subject. I shall first indicate a few general principles which 
govern phonetic formations and mutations, and also the principles 
which ought to guide us in the study of linguistic development. 
I take up the latter first. At the outset and as indicating a 
general outlook on this question, I would draw attention to the 
great principles enunciated in Dr. Bhundfirkar’s paper on “The 
Critical, Comparative and Historical method of Inquiry,” (A 
lecture delivered under the auspices of the Free Church^.College 
Literary Society of Bombay on 31st March 1888). It will be super¬ 
fluous to reproduce them fully here. I mention them here only to 
Principles h l mar ^ f ftC f that they supply the atmosphere in 
observed in the which the principles I am just going to deal 


study of linguistic 
development. 


with have grown and acquired vitality. ( I 
append at the end of this lecture a Note giving 


pertinent extracts from the pamphlet.) To come to these principles 


at once, then, the first one I would recommend is 


/. IUSTOPICAL CONSISTENCY. 

By this I mean that every attempted derivation of a word 
should be consistent with facts arrived at independently by history. 
Failure to respect this principle will lead us into error. Take for 
instance the word (Gujarati). I have indicated in my last 
leoture its derivation from the Portuguese ‘tabaco and promised 
to examine a fictitious etymology claimed for it. 1 This artificial 
derivation is from (Sanskrit). Now, the facts established 

by history are that tobacco was first brought into Europe from 
America in 1559 A. D. 2 and into India by the Portuguese after 

1. See P. 59 supra , text and footnote 48. 

2. Tobacco was found in smoking uso amongst the American 
Indians at tho discovery of America by Columbus, In 1559 A. P. a 
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their arrival here at the end of the 16th century of the Christian 
era. If, then, the derivation from Sanskrit ciTHfiS is accepted, it 
clashes with these historical facts; and, unless there are good 
grounds to disprove these historical facts, we must refuse to 
accept the fictitious derivation. I notice an attempt to disprove 
Mr Ganapali history, by Mr. Ganpati Ray, Librarian 

Bdy's contention in Bengal National College Library. He has 

favour of contributed two articles to the ‘Indian Anti* 

examined . , . „ _. T 

quary, one in June 1009 and the other in Janu¬ 
ary 1911. 3 He contends that Mr. Vincent A. Smith is wrong 
in holding that tobacco was first brought into India by the Por¬ 
tuguese. His grounds arc:— 

(a) That an earthen hull a was found in the ruins of the 
Sarnath monasteries which can be referred to the 3rd 
century B. C. to the I2th century A. D. 

(b) That Bfina (7th century A. D.) in his Kfidambari, 

speaks of i. c. smoking cigar. 

(c) That Charaka (between the 1st Century B. C. and the 

3rd Century A.D.), Su£ruta (6th Century B. C., being 

Court physician to Kanishka 4 ) and Vagbhata (625 A.H.) 

“all describe and the process of making a hulla. 

- _ ___ __ _ 

Spanish physician first brought a small quantity to Europe. Then it 
spread into France, Italy, and finally in 1585 Sir Francis Drake and 
Ralph Lane brought it with smoking implements and handed them over 
to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

(The Century Dictionary, and the Encyclopedia Britannica). 

3. The ‘Indian Antiquary’ June 1009, p. 17G, and January 1911 
pp. 37ff. 

4. Kanishka’s period is the 2nd Century A. D.—sec Vincent A, 
Smith’s ‘Early History of India’ (2nd edition), P. 239. 

Mabel Duff’s ‘Chronology of India’ puts his coronation in A. D. 78. 

But the 6th Century B. C. is evidently erroneous. I have given 
the dates above just as stated by Mr. Ray. 

A perusal of the several contributions in the J.R.A.S., 1913 A.D. 
on the date of Kanishka will show that none of the eminent scholars 
who took part in the discussion of this question places Kanishka as far 
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(d) Thai the SJcanda Purdna (which existed long before 
the 7th Century A. D.) has an indictment against the 
evils of smoking. 

and (e) That Vishnusiddlidntasdrdvali speaks of and the 

merits of 

Now, the great flaw in all these grounds is that none of them 
tells us what drug was smoked, and thus any argument based on 
them must prove inconclusive. Nay, as Mr. Ray himself tells us, 
the Slanda Purdna mentionsjflfSfT ^l(tamala) as the drug smoked,— 
quite a different article from tobacco. Considering that tamdla is 
a well-known tree, while tobacco is a plant which throws up leaves 
hardly a couple of feet or so above the ground, it is really sur¬ 
prizing to find Mr. Ganapati Ray boldly claiming (Ind. Ant. 1911, 
P. 40, cols, 1-2) ... that “the Sanskrit word tdmraMta OUSTfS) 
and its corruption, the Bengali flTOTff {idmdlu), arc the same as 
the word ( iamdl ) occurring in the passage quoted from the 
Slander Pur ana." And I fail to see any point in his assertion 
that this very iamdl leaf is prescribed as a medicine for head 
diseases in the old medical works.” Surely tamdla could be so 
prescribed without being identical with tobacco. 

back as the 6th century B.C.. The oldest date assigned to him is 58 
B.C., or the middle of the first century B.C. 

Does Mr. Ganapati Bay put Kanislika (who admittedly flourished 
four centuries after Buddha) before or side by side with Buddha whose 
nh'vtiua is placed by Bliys Davids in 412 B.C., by Fleet in 482 B.C. and 
by V. Smith in 487 B.G.? Or is sixth century in Mr. Bay’s article a 
misprint? I suspect that Mr. Bay, lias erroneously placed Sugruta in the 
place of Charaka whom Buddhistic tradition assigns the place of court 
physician to Kanishka. I may add that Dr. Hoernlc on whoso “Medi¬ 
cine of Ancient India” Mr. Bay relies for these dates lias founded his 
conclusions as regards the chronology of SuSruta and others on very 
slender and weak evidence. It is needless to go in f o this point, first, 
because Dr. Ilocrnle himself admits at the outset that “there still exists 
very great incertitude with respect to their (i. e. works and authors on 
Indian Medicine) absolute, and to some oxtent, to their relative dates.”; 
and secondly, because the present point is more or less irrelevant to tho 
main issues dealt with by mo in the text above, 
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But Mr. Bay also relies on the Kuldrnava-tantra 
which names aa smoking drugs rUWfTS, ^3^—and 

The word rTTST^S amongst these is taken by him to mean tobacco. 
Is there any basis for this meaning ? The Amarko^a does not 
give the word, and, according to one view, Amara flourished about 
the 11th Century of the Christian era. However, we may accept 
that was a smoking drug, and also we may not trouble 

ourselves about the genuineness or otherwise of the passage in 
Kiildrnava-tantra\ but the identification of with tobacco 

cannot be justified- For the greatest objection to this derivation 
of (Guj.), (Guj. and Bangui!), exists in phonetic 

improbability. The -word can become, in its Prakrit or 

modern vernacular form either or or or 

but in no case can the final Z (or be elided. It would 
be against all known rules of phonetics. It is also worthy of note 
that although the various so-called conflicting meanings of the 
word, tobacco , divide themselves under three heads—(l) tho name 
of the plant, (2) the name of the island or province from which 
it came and (8) the name of the pipe or tube used in smoking 
the drug, the probability is that the last 0 meaning was the real 
one and European travellers easily misunderstood it as the name 

5. The retention of is really doubtful. Philology is a science, 

and therefore it is very jealous of its details. It cannot afford to ignore 
the smallest detail. A well recognized basis of all philological deriva¬ 
tion is that every member of a word must be accounted for, either in tho 
word of origin or in tho derived word, as also in the intermediate steps. 
It is thus that could not give the* ^ remaining unaccounted 

for, and is accepted as the source-word. This principle malms 

Mr. Beames raise a query as to the R in remaing unex¬ 
plained in the fanciful derivation given by himself, (Sec his 

Vol. I, Pp. 343, 276, also Vol. Ill, P. 65). In the present case in the 
derived word and Z in the source-word remain unaccounted for. 

6. The Encyclopedia Britanniea accepts this last meaning alone. 
It states that the name tobacco did not originally signify the drug or 
plant, but came to be applied to the plant and the drug from a peculiar 
instrument used for inhaling its smoke by the inhabitants of Hispaniola 
(San Domingo). It was a Y-shapcd hollow wooden tube, the two ends 
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of the drug itself. This itself would be fatal to the 
theory. Equally fatal would be the second meaning, viz. the drug 
being named after the place of its origin. Again, it is extremely 
improbable that in India and tobacco in far off distant 

South America should resemble each other phonetically even in a 
way. Such similitude would be possible in the case of words 
connected with simple and primitive household life, such as ma } pa 
&ea, but not in the case of words expressing articles incidental to a 
comparatively higher stage of human evolution. We need net 
consider the possible argument that there may have been commu¬ 
nication between ancient India and America and that may account 
for the community of this smoking article between the two 
continents. For it rests on unscientific methods of reasoning. 
But even if that possibility is accepted? the phonetic difficulty 
noted above is a fatal bar to the derivation. As a matter of fact, 
as a result of being a comparatively recent foreign importation, 
various artificial Sanskrit forms for the word have been coined, 
viz. and rTOTT*! as in 1 7 

This much is sufficient. The next principle I recommend is 
II Distrust of ex- //. DISTRUST OF MERE EXTERNAL 
te'gial Similarity. SIMILARITY OF SOUND. 

This warning is very necessary, for we are very often tempted 
to be misled by external similarity, (l) The word just now 

discussed is one of several instances of this kind. Some other 
instances may be given to illucidate this principle:— 

(2) —from and (Sanskrit). 

of the forks were inserted in the nose, and the end of the single stem 
was held over the smoke of burning tobacco, and thus it was inhaled;— 
a regular sfftMiko process. 

7. I pass over Mr. Ray’s reliance on an extract from Prof. 
Haddon’s “Head Hunters” which states that tobacco was smoked a 
Hide and was grown by the Indian Archipelago islanders of Papua and 
Now Guinea, before the white men came. It is inconclusive so far as 
the question of tobacco being indigenous in India is concerned. 
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Now, opium was known to Theophrastus, 8 and about 77 A.D. 
Dioscorides distinguished between an extract of the entire herb 
and the more active ottos derived from tli8 capsule alone. From 
the 1st to the 12th century the opium of Asia Minor was the only 
kind known in commerce. In the lGth century opium is mentioned 
by Pyres (1516 A.D.) as a production of the Kingdom of Cous 
(Kuch Bihar, S.W. of Bhutan) in Bengal and of Mulva. The 
Arabs introduced opium into China during the reign of Taitsu 
about 1280-95 A.D. Its introduction into India is believed to be 
connected with the spread of Islam. 8 

If these facts are accepted, the Sanskrit words and 

can hardly be regarded as correct derivations of the word 
snftoT. It is possible to argue that if opium was known in Greece 
as early as 77 A. D., it is not unlikely that it was known to India 
as well during these times and possibly earlier; and the fact that 
and STTtt have found place in some Sanskrit dictionaries of 
present times may lend color to the contention. But before we 
accept this view we arc entitled to hesitate, as the connection 
between and its alleged Sanskrit equivalents rests on mere 

external similarity. 9 And there are strong reasons for much 
hesitation: 

First,—the word in Gujarati is and the Sanskrit equi¬ 

valents attempt a dangerously close and analytical resemblance in 
sound and imaginary sense—(=foam);—the dictionaries 
describe as opium, the saliva or venom of a snake, and 

there is no sense 10 in calling opium the foam (saliva) of a snake, 

8. Encyclopaedia Britannica (Ninth Edition), Vol. XVII, 787 d. 

9. BhdvapraJcdda , Jldja-Nirghanta, and Sdrngadhara are quoted 

from as mentioning opium in various names and STl'jjl?. 

We have, however, to test these mentions in the independent light of 
comparative philology. 

10. An attempt is made in the Sabda-Kalpa-druma of BadluB 
Kantadeva Bahadur to patch up the sersc thus;—31V* 

■rcgprarcui Its artificiality is obvious. 
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and the f? seems to be interpolated simply to give some semblance 
of a sense, (not) +1**7 meaning absolutely nothing. 11 

Secondly—The Gujarati word is srrfvu but in Marathi it is 
3TT£, 12 which is nearer ‘opium,’ sj’lffaF (Hindustani), 

(Arabic and Persian), omov Greek), and it lends a 

strong light of probability to the belief that opium came to India 
with Islam. It at once shows the whole course of the word’s 
march: (Persian), (Hindustani), the passing through 

a process like and becoming f and the 3S yielding its 

length to the ?, both resulting in a long ![> and the final ^ changed 
to (such changes of nasals being well-known 13 ); then 
it branches off, in one direction to in Gujarati which 

preserves the original =T (only changing it to % as it always 
happens in the case of transition from Prakrit), and drops the 
and in another direction to ^V^in Marathi which drops the final 
nasal and ignoring the \ emphasizes the as a final syllable. 
(The change of the initial 3? to is peculiar to ManUbi-e. g. 

STPHTH; Ac. as spoken by certain classes). 

And Thirdly and lastly—the Greek derivation leading up to 
o 7 r 09 (sfrlfa) meaning ‘vegetable juice, sap,’ affords a fitness in 
se'nse which is infinitely better than the idea of a snake’s foam, 
saliva, venom,—obviously far-fetched and artificial. 

These considerations should justify us in looking askance at 
the Sanskritized form or which must be set down as 

unreal, even though opium had comparatively ancient existence 
in India. 

11. The Sabda-Katpa-druma has also for a laboured and 

artificial explanation:—^ This gcnse-'faf^vKef 

or of sf out of the six senses of ^ can fairly bo given to word 

like Sf'fiT 2 ! &ca; it docs not fit in here, 

12. BhdvapraJccUa is said to mention • Put there can 

hardly be any doubt as to this name being manufactured from the 
popular word 311^derived from 3}^^ • 

13. Sec (P. 20) by Mr. Koshavlal II. Dhruva. 

10 
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(8) (Gujarati)-In this word many people are tempted 

to see a combination of S ( = good)+^I^ ( = a rule). This is 
simply a fallacious similarity in externals. The correct deriva¬ 
tion is from 5P5[—(Sanskrit) meaning ‘to improve’-Gujarali *5^- 
(not used by itself)+^fT^~a Gujarati termination which is found 
in from ^ ‘to increase’, from ^3^‘to prattle’, and the 

like, probably derived from 14 “Thus, the correct opposite 
word to is not (^ = bad+^T^) which people believing in 

the above false derivation use, but (from causal 

Hindi f^WfT — to get spoilt,-probably from Sanskrit f^f£). 15 

(4) is wrongly stated as the derivation of The 

word^f being easily understood, the explanation for SE must have 
been sought for erroneously in If we 

just consider for one moment, we should find that the Prakrit form 
of this word would be simply (^TSRnj). It cannot correct- 

ly come to be 33^ . 1C The correct derivation is (Sanskrit), 
which according to ftf. VIII-i-27 optionally drops the 3 and 
becomes ^¥35. The ¥ of this is turned into 3 in coming into 

14. §*JR| is a causal of §*R3, and 3qR<J that of 3^. In the latter 

case the SIR is a causal termination and may bo regarded as a noun 

from that. In the former, however, the original root scorns to have 

been created from the causal-looking in a diilerent way. If this 

view is accepted, the termination ^R1 in 39RI would not be a 

4 % 

termination. But there are other words like ^Rl &c. which cannot 

stand except on the basis of the ^termination, ®fRI. 

15. Dr. BMndfirkar derives the word from (Sec his Philo¬ 

logical Lectures, P. 141). I say probably, beci use an initial \ is not 
changed to 3 in Gujarati, as a rule. But we can regard this as a word 
taken from Hindi. 

16. Mr. Bcames in his learned and extremely useful Work (‘A 

Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India,” 
Vol. II, p. 10) derives this word from I sec no reason to agree 

with him, however; although lie gives ^31^1 (Panjabi) which jprima 
facie would support his derivation. At best Panjabi may have got its 
word from while was derived out of under well-recogn¬ 

ized phonetic laws. 
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Gujarati under the operation of an which marks an anti- 
samprasdrana process. (I shall deal with this later on in 

the next lecture). 

Thus we get qq^— 

(5) osjiqrc (Sanskrit) is another fallacious derivation, for 
5 ^TR: (Gujarati). The fault will be visible at once when we 
consider— 

(a) that the q in equiTT cannot possibly remain unchanged 

but must either become q or be elided; 

(b) that sqiqr?; in Sanskrit never means what in Guja¬ 
rati does. s|qrc is ‘trade’ or ‘commerce;’ while sqiqn; in 
Sanskrit is simply ‘occupation, engagement;’ 

and (c) the fq|q sound of ^ in 5*fqx?; can be accounted for by the 
3?q left after sqq becomes q? and q merges with the 5, in 
iu sqUTTT there is no such thing to account for it:- 
then the 5 is thrown back 
and we have (a Gujarati word meaning-relation, 

communication &c). Curiously the q is turned into q 
either by false analogy with sqfTPC, or by a reverse rela¬ 
tion to q (cf. Beames, Yol. I, P. 330, where he traces 
• the changes of *T to q through q). The latter is more 
probable; for in q^quft (dual), (PrakritX-qfaR- 

qrq^ we have this change of q to q. 

The correct word for trade in Sanskrit is sqqfflTC, and ^qpc 
(Gujarati) is to be traced from that word. 17 

A significant light is thrown on this derivation by the fact 
that Padmanabha, in his Kdnhadade Prabandha uses the word 
^f^qSTfefT in the sense of traders, merchants: 

^ foTSTfaT TO* ST'Jlfcn (IY-12) 

fwRqi (IY - 228 ) 

Compare also the following:— 

17. Mr. Beames (Vol. I, P. 351) derives from I do 

pot agree with him, for the reasons detailed above, 
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(1) f?l5T JTfT'W $3 JTW ^ 

( VaitdlarpanchavU1, Prose, P. 107; V. S. 1629 or there abouts). 

(2) #n^ m 3T5PC31 ITF^Tj 9TT5t Jppri 

(Riivo Bhalcta; Br. Kavya-Bohana Y, P. 826). 

This will show that the evolutes of (^T^Tf^O have 

been in vogue from the sixteenth century down to recent centuries. 

(6) forfw (Guj arati) is wrongly derived from fqqfo (Sans¬ 
krit) simply on the strength of outward similarity. fsR$T does 
not mean ‘a request/ which is the meaning of Besides, 

the strong in q cannot be accounted for if is taken 

as the original word. 

The correct derivation is from fq*rfq which means 4 a request’ 
(exactly the meaning of fqqfq), and its Prakrit form f^rorf^T which 
in coming into Gujarati (and Marathi) becomes fqqf^T and then 
the conjunct consonant rJ being simplified into simple <T, 
the preceding vowel instead of being lengthened, takes a strong 
as in the case of ^ from &c.. which f ■ 

VIII-H2G mentions in this connection is to be regarded cither 
as an ^TT^f?RT ,I T, 1H or as a type which is followed further on in the 
course of transition into Gujarati, as happens in the case of many 
utsargas . In fact there are a number of Gujarati words which 
take such an and are yet outside the qqftfipnq as enumer¬ 

ated in the grammar specifically; e. g. 


Sanskrit 

Apabhram^a 

Gujarati 







Wt 



W: 

qqi’ff—q*f— 

qta 


qq^q—q*qq— 

q^ (=a fan) 


&c. &c. 



18. For at the end of the *1°! the word is added,-in the gloss 

of the stUra. This is to be inferred constructively because no specific 
statement is made *f its being an 
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[Note: —Dr. Bhiindurkar has derived (Marathi) from 

See his Philological Lectures, P. 177.] 

(7) 3rTrc*TTT (Gujarati)—is derived by some from (Sanskrit) 
qTPTRTC, simply on external analogy, but ignoring the fact that 

would become or in Prakrit. It could not 

have come direct, as sometimes words do, for even in that case RJIT 
would not be the resulting form. qdT is distinctly Persian— of 
course allied to Sanskrit but Persian, as it is, all the same, 

and (Persian) is a well-known word and we need not feel 

any loss of dignity in accepting it as the parent of qiTCRTT (Guja¬ 
rati). The change of ^ to in qp; appears to be the result of 
the Gujarati word ^TT being very familiar. 

( 8 ) is an undoubtedly Persian word and quite in familiar 

use in Gujarati. Yet there are occasional attempts to connect it 
with Sanskrit In this case, to the offence of following 

external similarity is added that of ignoring the radical difference 
between the meanings of the two words; having an objective 
sense and a subjective one; (qtf^ refers to the thing that 
pleases, WiT to the person pleased). To say 

can be understood, but RoSq RqqTRT RRT 

Wuld be absurd on the face of it, if the sense to be conveyed is 
that in the former sentence. 

(9) —is the name of a Taluka town in the Panch Mahals. 

The derivation of this word is subjected by some people to an 
external analytical treatment on the strength of external analogy, 
just as is done with the word they split it up into ^ and 

55, and believe that the town is so named because it stands on 
the common boundary of two provinces, Gujarat and Malwa 
two, and 55 = boundary). Nothing could be more artificial. The 
correct 10 derivation is from ^faqgf—(Prakrit) 

which is the name really current in the country, ^55 being manu¬ 
factured subsequently to suit the artificial derivation. (Even now 

19. This derivation was first pointed out by the late H, H. Dhruva 
(Soo Buddhi-prafaMct) A,D, 1883 April), 
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Is the name used by local residents and others, belonging to 
certain classes). There is a Dahivad in the Chandvad Taluka of 
the Nasik District; and the second member (from Sanskrit 
<72[=a village, Prakrit is to be found in the names of a number 
of towns and villages; e. g. $55^, fT^T? (from 
(from cCT?; here the R? has retained and split off its ^ ); srifo 

(10", (ll), and (12).— Similar false analysis of externals is 
wrongly resorted to in the case of and l fVT& is 

split up into (one quarter (<u) of a layer (^) because it is 

so thin), when in fact it is from a possible ddya word 
Sanskritized and originally coined on the basis of the crackling 
sound the article makes when being eaten. is similarly split up 
into gT+sft (=*TT as good as a mother); when really it is from 
(Sanskrit), gTsfasTT 20 (Prakrit), (cf. gmt Marathi). 

[Note:—The absence of a masculine from in Marathi 

to denote a gT^ft’s husband, is due to this derivation, where it 
is*inherently impossible to say gTTOT. The Gujarati (=iTRft , s 
husband) is obviously 21 a manufactured masculine based on 
misconception.] 

3TF3Tt—(the Sraddha ceremony of one’s maternal grandfather)* 
is similarly subjected to the splitting process—^TH-STT; i.e. come 
and go; being welcome and at the same time unwelcome; the 
reason being that this Sraddha can be performed only when the 
father of the grandson is alive. This derivation is at once knocked 
on tbe head when we see that the word comes from (Sanskrit), 
w5f (Prakrit); (cf. 3TRT Marathi, wherein it signifies a paternal 
grand-father equally). 


20. See Suldha-IIcmacliandra VIII- i-134 

21 . “Karpfira-manjari” (P. 32, Harvard Edition) has vl. 

(=HI3jrs husband). Evidently this artificial manufac¬ 
ture, then, is as old as Rftja&ekhara (about 900 A. D.). It should be re¬ 
membered that Rajagckliara’s dramatic Prakrit seems too often artificial 
and manufactured. 
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III ARTIFICIALITY OF DERIVATION TO BE AVOIDED. 

This principle is, in a way, part of the 

III Artificiality of principle just mentioned above; but it admits 

derivation to he 

avoided. of separate consideration, as its scope does 

not always coincide with that of the last named 
principle. Only two instances may be given here: 

(1) —The general belief is that this word comprises 

two parts, and ^ (=a husband); “one who is deprived of her 
husband.” But comparative philology discloses the fact that 
tidua in Latin is one compact word and there is no possibility of 
that word being split up into vi and dua . The inference is that 
vidua (Lat.) and f^T^T (Sanskrit) came from a common source, 
and the derivation was artificially created. 22 

(2) meaning husband and wife, is derived very arti¬ 
ficially by Sfiyanacharya and others from and is here 

regarded by a mere fiction as a form of ^T^TT. It really has no 
such sense, nor is the phonetic change possible. On the other 
hand, modern scholars are agreed that the Vedic house (Lat. 
domus) is represented here by meaning the two masters 

of the house; viz., the husband and wife. 


IV. BREVITY ox 

% 

IV Brevity * s an ^ m P ortant principle but a good deal 

depends upon the interpretation one puts upon 
this term. is a paribhdshd 


22. Widower and 133^ may bo compared. The latter derived from 
must be as artificial as The er in widower must be 

somo form corresponding to the ^ of 1331 and not the usual English term¬ 
ination, possessive, active or the like. Lat. viduus =‘lacking’ is regarded 
as a word coined out of vidua viewed as an adjective meaning ‘widowed/ 
‘deprived’; a masculine word created from the feminine form. The 
Century Dictionary suggests is probably from the root to lack. 

I find no such meaning of M. Williams conjectures to bo the 
root. ©3^ bears the primary sense of “afflicted” and then indirectly ‘a 
widower.’ There is the word which SAyana renders as “a 

widow.” Thus a decisive light is thrown against the artificial deriva¬ 
tions fo+93 and fa+3. 
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which has its own application and scope. How far it can be 
adopted in the field of comparative philology is a matter for serious 
consideration. I shall therefore analyze this principle in its ap¬ 
plication in our field of inquiry, with a view to go to the root of 
the thing. Brevity or then, has two distinct applications: 

(1) The fewer Uie steps through which one has to pass, the 

greater the brevity. This may be called or the 

brevity of steps. This kind of has its applicability 
in subjects like mathematics, logic and all subjects where 
fixed factors of a special final shape find play. 

(2) The discovery of the fewest common principles which 

run through a number of different particular cases, the 
reducing of many into one,-is the function of the second 
kind of SS'RT. It may be called or the brevity of 

principle , This form of has its applicability in 

subjects like history, study of language and the like, 
where vital progress and evolution are the active factors. 

can have no place in such studies. For instance, 
we cannot insist that the human race should have passed 
through the fewest number of steps in going from one 
stage of evolution to another, or that the words in a 
language should undergo the fewest changes in reaching 
their final shape. 

In both the kinds of economy is the under-lying factor; 
bijtt while in there is economy of effort or energy, in 

there is economy of material. It is very rarely and in 
quite a secondary manner that can have any influence in 

the study of the growth of language. To attempt to introduce 
the test of in inquiries where is the proper test 

is like trying to measure grain with a yard measure instead of 
with a bushel. Of course the distinction between the two kinds 
of 35TO3 is with regard to the application of principles; for even in 
subjects like mathematics, philosophy and science, and such in¬ 
quiries into the inner nature of things the process of unification 
and reduction to a common principle is always resorted to. The 
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subject of grammar admits of both the principles, and 

—more or less. It is there that the paribhdshd 

is regarded as the pet principle of Vaiyakaranas (grammarians). 

A few instances in the case of linguistic derivation, will 
make the above remarks clear:— 

(a) (the uame in Gujarati of Baroda, the capital of the 

Gayakavacla). An artificial derivation of this is (^2+ 

5^0* Of course this requires the fewest numbers of steps in 
phonal change; and, if were our testing principle, 

we should at once accept this derivation. But a wide survey 
of words and a search for common underlying factors, in 
short, the test of will disclose to us the correct 

derivation 32^, which shares the factor ^ ( = a village, a 
town) in common with xJFVfc, &ca. 

[I actually find such an attempt as in an old publication, 

named Apabhrashta-Sabda~c7iandril<}, by Prabhakara Biimachandra 
Pandit of Baroda (A, D, 1878). It is an etymological vocabulary 
of Marathi words. Against the word, lie gives as under:— 

SIT ST^CT^T STOTT*! TAT 

% TO-” 

Luckily, however, he adds:—'3£<T2T *** ft 
(h) —The derivation would be pleasing to wor¬ 
shippers of but, for"reasons given just above 

in the case of will be accepted as the cor¬ 

rect origin in pursuance of the principle of 
(c) (=a door). The advocates of would 

derive this from (‘a thing which Bhuts off, prevents)’, 
the only change necessitated being 3 to 

But we can at once see that gJC, which “ alternately becomes 
%JK and TTC in Prakrit, supplies to Marathi andTTC' 1 as well as 
mVQ to Gujarati (^K being peculiar to Kathiavada), thus supply¬ 
ing a common factor in two vernaculars. 

23. See also reasons under Il-(9) above. 

24. 3R°T would leave this mi miaccotmted lor. This is an addi¬ 
tional objection to the false derivation. Again, an initial d is not changed 
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The ^ added to qTT is a change from f of the ^ termination 
so very frequent in Apabhramia and Gujarati (corresponding to the 
^ termination of Sanskrit). 

[The change of ? to ^ is noticed in words like 

( 1 ) (=a waist-band), 
(cf. Marathi 

(2) (Sanskrit)— (Prakrit) — 

(Marathi)— eRORft (Gujarati). 

(3) %&tt:—(A 2 )abhram£a) agW, (Gujarati) crirPm. 

(4) (De 6 ya), qi7T*5 (Gujarati). 

The reverse process is seen in the form &TTqf (G ) from Wq^ 
(G.) thus evidencing the ailinty between f and °f, the latter being 
nasalized f. I iind in the DodhaLa-nltii (copied in V. S. 1672) 
sqcq^j (on Si. 1U\ VIII- iv“307) as also (on Sc. 21c. VIII 

iv~ 3 b 0 ); it would seem the change is at least as old as V. S. 1672.] 
(d) ^13 (Gujarati)—furnishes a very powerful instance of 

thus—Sanskrit has two alternative Prakrit 

forms—and through the former we have (through 
q-t) the Gujarati ? qT 3> and Marathi while through 

the latter wc get the Sindhi ' (-thin), Kanarese 

(~{jmall), and Konkani (=small). 

(< 3 fTq —a doublc-barrelled >JO Marathi word, so also the 

Gujarati seem to possess the representatives of both the 

Prakrit forms, and 

to q in Gujarati. ( i'he case of 3K~is different, as the 3 t]iere is not 
purely initial ) Then, a minor Haw is-that 5K really means ‘a doorway,’ 
while 3K°T, if any such word existed for it, would signify ‘the leaf of a 
door.’ 

25. There is another word in Sindlu-q^WYoung; this comes from 
the alternative to The ^ of aspirates the peculiarly and 
gives us ^5, just as fM f t becomes optionally (f%. VIII— ii—50). 

Mr. Beamcs is hardly correct in tracing this Sindhi ^5^ to Sanskrit 
( — a son).*—St'e liis Voh 1, P. 330. by the way, docs not 
Incan hi son’: llol'S. 

2 G. w. Gujaiau^ra^'N^ig, 013 * 113 , stai§»Kf> 
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Thus a common factor is found pervading in as many as five 
languages,—Gujarati, Marathi, Kanadi (Ivanarese), Sindhi, and 
Konkani, by taking as the derivative, and, further, even the 

second members of the double-barrelled words, and 

are also explained satisfactorily and referred to a common 
origin. Here is a pre-eminent instance of 27 

(e) ifaf (Gujarati)—The late Sastri Vrajalal Kalidas 23 
and some present day scholars who should have known 
better, derive this word from the pure root %r 
(Sanskrit),-ignoring the fact that means ‘to enter’ 
whereas signifies ‘to sit.’ 20 They seem to be at¬ 
tracted by the in the change of 3 to 3 and 5 to 

^ (51 to ^ being of course added). But the correct deriv¬ 
ation from ( = to sit) will furnish a common 

factor between (l) sqEfoft (Sanskrit), (Prakrit), 

Re| &c. &c. &c. Tliere are a number of such double-barrelled words 
in Gujarati, as there are similar ones in Marathi. 

27. Homachandra derives from ggR also (%. f. VIII-ii-75 
and VIII-i-118). But the facts that in both theso mUras is the only 
word for which provision is made and that the naturally evolved form of 

0 * ♦ v /I 

viz. g*|R (through ) is put down by him as Arsha , lead mo to 
suspect that having found and both in actual use in the books, and 
in the sense of ‘fine/ he overlooked his own suiras (VIII-ii-77, and 79) 
giving v5 u £ as woll as from and felt himself under the necessity 
of deriving the a n d from *J$R. Otherwise tlio S' in could 

easily have been accounted for by the principle underlying his stUras 
VIII . i-52 to 55. 

If, however, wc accept as derived from g^R, the. gg in the Guja¬ 
rati double word, ?|7«J Eg, can bo traced to this source ; the combin’ 
ation of and g§R in would ho like Gujarati 

RiIRRiT*T &c., where words of the same sense make up the double word. 

28. Seo his 3*8»fa|o5[ P. 114 (1870 A.D.-odition). Tho late 

/ 

Navalram Lakshmirain too has followed Yrajalfd Sastrj in this matter, (Seo 
his ScRR 9, P. GG.) 

29. Mr. Keshavalfd II. Dhruva has tried io get over this flaw by 

advancing the theory that is dropped from ^and then 
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Cg) (Gujarati).-Hindi 50f. 

An attempt is made to derive these words from (Sans¬ 
krit). Ho doubt, this would secure as —^5 in¬ 

volve but two steps (E to % and the dropping of £ and lengthening 
of the preceding vowel 3); but the final stage 3nfl§ will require 
two further steps, (l) the change of ^ to f, and (2) the addition 
of $1 at the beginning. But we find in the word, (^leavings 

of eaten food), the true source-word; for it accounts for the 
Marathi 3$, Hindi and Gujarati 3T5ft§ simultaneously thus :— 

Gujarati — 3T3l)f.-(Sanskrit) 3^33, (Prakrit) 
and 'J^rfH^) m\%—& to 3j) (3 to 3?) 3Tsft§; Marathi— 

39—(Sanskrit) 3f^33, (Prakrit) 3f^5j|—mixing up of f*w5 and %, 
resulting in the change of 5^ to 7-39; Hindi 33[3(—(Sanskrit) 3^33— 
(Prakrit) 3^33—33Tt3T (as in Gujarati); (unaccented initial 
vowel dropped) sfrlT, (% to 3i, vTOUfem :) f3l. 02 

I may observe incidentally that does not bear in Sanskrit 

any meaning which would come near 3fe5<*. Panini’s ^fT<3<TI3 and 
'G • % * 

Vrajalal Sastri’s (which ia r compiled from Panini’s, 

Ilemachandra’s and Bopadeva’s works) give 

3ftr 5<JT§, as the meanings. 

])r. Bhandarkar derives from 3^^ (Wilson Philological 
Lectures, P. 105). But I have a reason for preferring 
which will be soon stated under another head, (VI, below). 

I need not multiply instances to illustrate this principle of 

srWm; 

V. ADHERENCE TO HISTORICAL ORDER . 

In this I include the recognition of the Prakrits that have 
intervened between Sanskrit and our present day 

Adherence. t° vernacu l. xrs i n the course of their evolution. It-.— 
la storicalorder. 

won t do, for instance, to jump at once from 
Sanskrit to the vernaculars and ignore the intermediate Prakrit **£ r 
steps. Such a course would be with & vengeance. 

One result of such ignoring is that several writers in their 

32. Or, better still,—(| to $ as [l rollex ol the initial s) 
then 5T3T. 
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devotion to Sanskrit write TO^ft for TOf, £^2 for &c., in 
the face of the facts that the words actually in use in Gujarati are 
TOI, &ca, and that in coming from the Sanskrit originals 
TO becomes ?F, ^becomes tt and the ^in 3 is retained u< d“r the 
well-known Apabhramsa influence. 

Again, it was through this sort of ignoring of the inter¬ 
mediate Prakrit stage that the late Navalram Lakshmiram in his 
sUTOfrrUS derived words like etc, direct from &T> &c; 

and TO direct from TOTO, (not through and then, by the loss 
of the aspirate, TOT). (See his sg^qRms, P. 70, 22). 

Finally, the absurdity to which this ignorance can be carried 
may be seen in the derivation by some one of the word ^=T from 
thus :— 

*T bccomea At becomes f, and ?Tf becomes ! 

I need not dwell at any further length on this head. 

VI. ACTUAL USE IN LANGUAGE. 


This principle can be applied on the one hand to 

VI. Actual use in 


question regarding the derived languages 


the 

(as 


language. 


in the case of TOf, TTO2 &c., noticed above; and 
so far this principle and the last one are linked 
together), and, on the other hand, to the language of origin. Thus, 


take the word from which ^5T is derived by Dr. Bhandar* 

kar. But in discarding this derivation I am iuiluenced, amongst 
other considerations, JJ by the principle enunciated here ; for 
doea not appear to have been in vogue in the sense of 
‘rejected food’, whereas is found in use :— 

(Manu Smyiti, II-5G). 


VII. CONDITIONS SUFFICIENT FOR 
GE NEE ALFA A TION. 


Very strict 

VJI. Conditions 

sufficient for 
generalization. 


principles of induction would require an 
exhaustive searcli for particular instances 
to justify the arriving at of a general rule. 
This may be possible in the case of physical 
sciences. Even there, however, it is hardly pos- 


33. Those aro already stated above under head IV. 
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Bible to wait till every particular case in the world is collected and 
considered, and students of science have to rest content with a 
sufficiently large number of cases to base their conclusions upon. 
In the case of linguistic investigation, however, this principle has 
further limitations, owing to the peculiar nature of the 

subject. The student of the growth of languages may 
find it difficult. to gather more than a few instances, 

some times very few, and yet lie would feel justified and free to 
enunciate a rule governing them, even if it be as exceptional 
cases. For language too often follows a course which appears 
wilful, erratic and unaccountable. I recognize, as Mr. Beames 
has observed, 31 that strictly speaking no phonetic changes can 
really be exceptional in the sense of being without a cause; they 
must come under some principle undiscovered owing to our incom¬ 
plete knowledge. And yet, what account can wc give of the change 
of rf to ^ in (Gujarati) (=a co-wifc) from Sanskrit 

84. k ‘ My method of reasoning dues not admit of the usual slip¬ 
shod way of accounting for the difficulty by setting it down to 1 caprice 7 
or ‘ lawless license. 7 There is a reason for every thing in this 
world, if w T e can only find it out; and if we cannot find it out it is 
only honest to say so, not to try and cover our ignorance by saying there 
V> no law.” 

(Beames’ 4 Comparative Grainin' r of the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India,’ Vol. II, P. 22). 

Also,—“ It is easy to talk, as some authors do, of the 1 lawless 
license’ of Indian etymology; but this is only a confession of ignor¬ 
ance ; it amounts to saying that because we cannot find the reasons 
for any particular change, therefore thcro arc no reasons at all; the 
blind mole says there is no sun because he cannot see the day-light, 
Reasons there must be, and it is our business to try and find them 
out ; or at any rate in this early stage of. inquiry into the elements 
of the modern Indian languages, we may perhaps be satisfied if we can 
point out some slight indications which, if followed up hereafter, may lead 
later inquirers into a discovery of the full and perfect system. 77 (Ibid, 
Vol. I, Pp. 204-5). 
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Prakrit tfSTrft 3 * ( or ) ; the only other instance of such 

change being that of from ? 

It may be that, as is very often seen, defective hearing 
causes fanciful changes which stick. Defective lingual power 
may in this case have also changed the H to ^ , as even now we 
find some Vanias say % instead of in expressions like % % ? , 
and the reverse in for ft qfcr fpft. This gains 

strength from the defective tendency in some children and even 
grown up persons 'which makes them pronounce gutturals as 
dentals—e. g. rTC® for ^*55; m* for for Jpft; for 

thus showing some latent phonetic affinity between gutturals 
and dentals. If this is true, Mr. Bcames can claim that this kind 
of phonetic affinity is the underlying principle in the case of 
5n%q. But this sort of argument would open the door of 
scientific theory to all rare and individual or limited lispings, 
such as those of children. 

Paucity of particular instances, however, must be as a rule 
regarded as a reason for caution, and,, the careful student 
will always try and ascertain whether these instances cannot 
be differently accounted for by bringing them under some other 
general rule, and he will also try to discover where the error lies, 
if there be error. On the other hand, he will not be deterred by 
the mere fact of a paucity of instances, if independent tests of 
probability or permanent principle support his theory which 
governs only a few instances. Thus, to take an example :— 

(Gujarati) can be traced back to Sanskrit SlftpPPtf; the inter¬ 
mediate changes being sjqqqt. (The f is lost 

as in the case of several other words, 

5=TT^ ; qsfqj:—q^53— 1 ; &c. &c.) Now, it is 

35. Dr. Bhftndarkar accepts the form FRvft (Wilson Philological 

Lectures, P. 144). This gets rid of the necessity of including- this word 
0 

in the about the dropping of the final consonant. But consideiing 
that Hindi has I incline to the view that i8 derived from 

(from Sanskrit) the process of having split into A*?!. 
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difficult to discover any other instance falling under this rule of 
changing to. Jg? 6 . Yet in the light of a number of collateral 
as well as covering principles this case receives the stamp of 
truth ; these principles are :— 

(a) The reverse process, to is visible in the case of 

ENt$ :—(? thrown back) (Gujarati). 

Similarly, : (f added) f^ft; 37 (Gujarati). 

These instances mark a further progress of the same princi¬ 
ple enunciated by Hemachandra in (| fe. VIII-ii-57, 

which gives us f^T 5 ?T—fosvn—(Gujarati) ; thus establishing 
a phonetic relatiou between ^ and *T 38 . 

(b) % and 3 are freely interchangeable, bearing, great phon- 

etical affinity ; and is aspirated 3f. Thus the *T in 
arfwi gets partially split up into aand^ and then 
come 1 say partially because it is not like the 

full splitting up found in the Prakrit form of 

(Sanskrit), although, no doubt, in Gujarati tbe 3 

_ A ___ 

36. It must be noted that this change occurs only during an inter¬ 

mediate phonetic stage, which may not necossarily bo found in actual 
writing, llowevor, the instance of given later on below will 

show that at least in the case of that word the change is ie rmt xfr in 
the final stage of the word. 

37. This instance may be regarded by some ag a doubtful case, on 

tho ground that 1% is not changed to nor is changed to f as would 
be expected in Prakrit phonetics, But it is possible to class this case as 
one of h e. a word derived in Gujarati direct from Sanskrit 

without the interposition of Prakrit, and in such cases the phonetic 
changes of Prakrit do not appear invariably, 

38. 3**1, given as an alternative add a of in fe. VIII—iii— 

59, can be explained in the light of tho principle underlying this ; for 

dropping the T^and cleaving the pure from ^ gives 
and ©f is changed to *T, 

As Mr. Beames has well pointed out (Vol. I, P, 359), when ^ 
is combined with the semi-vowels 3 or 3, tlieso become and 3. and 

-s’ *V »v 

then, in this mixed nexus, the I ends by merely aspirating the strong 
letter. (This is the analysis of becoming If and becoming *f.) 
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and unite again into the partial union s^in 
(Marathi preserves the disruption and has ^fal.). 

Marathi (=?to speak, to say) from Skr. also indicates 
the same process: w split up into ^[and 5 ^, and in this case the ^ 
nasalizes ^into The reverse prooess is visible in 5fa (G.) from 
(Skr.)> where in the intermediate step gets turned 
to ^ plus a nasalization of the vowel, and then ^ fuses together 
into w. 

(c) In Bangali there is no ^ sound and *5 is written by them 
as *T, forchfort for This also indicates the 

phonetic affinity between and *?. 

Thus, in spite of there being only one instance, the rule 
about the change of to 3 acquires a right to acceptance. In 
fact it is but an instance of one or two wider principles covering 
a number of instances, viz. the phonetic affinity between ^ and 
9, the aspiration of the stronger member in a mixed nexus by 
the aspirate and the reversal of the process. Further 
support is found in the relation of ^ and ^ disclosed by the w in 
Sanskrit ^ 3 [(=to desire) =Lat. lubet = it pleagos-findipg a reflexion 
in the v (which is somewhat like 55 ) in English ‘ love \ There is 
one more word which partly illustrates this utsarga about the 
change of« to 5f;-partly, because the is changed to 5$ and not to 
s 5:—( 8 k.), WWT3553 (Ap.), ( G. ). This will 

show that the utsarga is not entirely a 


To take up now the general principles which govern phonetic 

General principles “Nations formations, I may refer to a 

governing phonetic useful observation regarding the nature of 

mutations and phonetic changes which the writer' on Philo- 

formatiom. r 

logy in the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
incidentally madel He says :— 

“ In language there are two kinds of sound changes, that 
which is unconscious, universal at a given time and within a given 
area, and on the other hand that which belongs only to a 

39. Vol. XXXI, P. 674 (Ninth Edition. —VHth of the supple¬ 
mentary volumes.), 
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particular class or clique, deviates consciously from the 
pronunciation of the majority, is therefore not universal, and 
exercises no permanent influence on the language.’’ 

How far this classification of sound-change would apply to the 
case of Gujijrfiti may be considered. I may at once state that a 
number of phonetic changes and resulting forms may only apparently 
belong to the latter class, i. e* conscious and artificial sound- 
change, for they can bo shown to fall under the former, as follow¬ 
ing recognizable phonetic laws; for instance, the several word-forms 
which have been advocated in the cause of reform of spelling 
during the last three decades, and adopted by an appreciable 
number of people, viz, the recognition of the partially aspirated 
consonants, the wide ) sound of ^ and &c. As I hope to 

show later on, these forms can be brought under fixed philological 
laws, and consequently they cannot be set down as the artificial 
creation of a clique or class, especially because they actually exist 
in spoken language and were excluded only from the artificial 
system of writing introduced by the Educational Department of 
the State some 40 years ago. On the other hand, that de¬ 
scription of artificiality may properly tit the attempt of several 
persons to pronounce the game words as mentioned above cither 
without the aspirate or with the aspirate split apart, and even 
strengthened; e. g. or ( or ) instead of 

which is the actual, natural and fairly universal mode of pronun¬ 
ciation. 

We may leave this point here, and note the several important 
factors which cause phonetic changes in a 

Phonetic decay: l an g ua g e with special reference to the Gujardti 
four causes of cor- , 

ruption euumc.r- language. The late Vrajahll Siistri 40 enumer- 

atcd by T raj ala l a ^ es f our callRCS 0 f corruption of Sanskrit words, 

viz. (l) (i.e. ignorance), (2) (i.e, hurry, 

rapidity in pronunciation), (3) 3WSJTCT 0* e. want of proper 


40. Gujardtl Blmshd.no Jtihdsa , Pr 20 (A. D. 1866 edition). 
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practice), and (4) (i. e, defective lingual aptitude) l 

Dr. Sir R. G.' Bhandarkar in discussing pho- 
The six forces that net j c d ecay gpeaks of six forces which arrest 

^ordinq^Dr 0 P ro £ ress decay and those that give 

BhdncldrJcar. rme to P ll0nctJc decay, viz. (l) Education, 
(2) Necessity of being intelligible enforcing 
carefulness, ( 3 ) A sense of refinement, (4) Formation of litera¬ 
ture, (5) Defective hearing, in the case of alien contact, and 
(6) Defective constitution of the vocal 

ic S TlZ7dg,mes. 0r g an9 - 4 ' Comparing these two diagnoses of 
the corruption of language, we find a certain 
relation, as corresponding or opposing forces, between the two ; 
thus :— 


CO Education 

(8) A sense of refinement 

(4) Literature 
(2) Carefulness 

(5) Defective hearing 
and (G) Defective vocal organs 


^against (0 ^VT 5 ! 


} 


against 


{ 


(2) sm 

(3) 


against ( 0 


No detailed treatment of these factors is necessary. I may, 

• however, only deal with fsi 5 ?>T?N, defective 

I. Phonetic decay: , m i ... . , , 

_ x 1 c f ec ti ve voca l organs. Ihis feature comes into play 

vocal organs . w ^ en a ^ en races tr y to P r onounce unfamiliar 

sounds in words used by each other, or it may 
happen that in one and the same country certain classes of people, 
owing to defective training or to racial causes, mispronounce cer¬ 
tain sounds. Thus, the Western races are as a rule unable to 
pronounce dental consonants in Sanskrit and in our vernaculars 
correctly; e. g. the Sanskrit rT ^ ^ are sounded by them too 

much like the cerebrals 53^5^; and, on the other hand, the 
sound of f and 5 in our vernaculars, as in is pronounced 

by them as ‘ r 1 and ‘ rh ’ respectively, so much so that even some 
noted European writers on the philology of the Indian Verna- 


41. Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. 10-11. 
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culars represent these sounds by the letters V and *| , h ,4?> 

instead of * d * and ‘ dh \ V and * fh ’ being the nearest 
approach they can make to the real bounds. Without boasting 
it may be asserted that while the Western races fail in the matter 
of pronouncing oriental sounds, and even the Persians and other 
Asiatic foreigners exhibit the same defect, the Indian Brahmana 
can successfully pronounce the sounds of his own language as 
alro those of languages foreign to him. Centuries of pure tradi¬ 
tions in this respect, due to the Brahmana’s strict regard for 
correct pronunciation, support him in this aptitude, and account 
for it. It was this devotion to accuracy of pronunciation that lay 
at the root of the Sruti 43 enjoining not to pronounce barbarously, 
the word used as a verb therein being identical with barbarous 
pronunciation. 44 

42. For Instanco, see Beames, Vol. I, P. 73, where he uses r and rh 

to represent f and 5* though in one place he also uses d. It seems ho 
makes some fine distinction between <1 and r—which I confess my in¬ 
ability to comprehend. It must be said for the foreigners that there is 
a certain amount of phonetic affinity between r-rh and as can bo 
seen from a comparison of their ^R and and from the change of 

Sanskrit 3G hi Marathi 5^, (the l and the aspirate in the being 
= rh), and also from the change of to (Tho W??- 

is composed in entirely; the text of the poem itself has the 
word ). The change of giSR'fc (Skr.) to (G.) also marks this 

change of l to 

A glanco at Pp. 234-5, Vol I of Mr. Beames’ work will show that 
the defect in his advocacy lies in the fact that betakes as his basis tho 
of the Indian peasant in pronouncing English woids whereas 
the proper basis of comparison would be the cultured gentleman of the 
East and that of the West. 

43. ?! Jliqwfaat II also B 

*^33. (Satapatha Brahmana "fil 0 qi. ^q.v) 

44. Mr. Beames (Vol. I, p. 233) states that the Indians possess tho 

true dentals and the higher cerebrals (i. e. what I call hut not tho 

middle or intermediate cerebrals; i. e. they do not possess tho ordinary 

sounds 2 to <>i. I think his observation is defective. If he ba4 
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However, as hinted above, even amongst the Indian population 
there are classes the members of which are noted for want of purity of 
pronunciation. For instance, some Indians will always pronounce‘is’ 
as ‘ ij 1 (the V like sound being impossible to their tongue-power). 
Similarly there are many delicate shades of sound in the English 
language which few Indians are able to master, and Englishmen at 
once detect the miuute defects and un-English ring in their pro¬ 
nunciation. Again, certain Vanias in Gujarat sound the as and 
vice versa , thus marking a strange defect, if it can be called one, 
for it is not that they cannot at all sound the one letter or the 
other, they can sound both, but in the wrong place; for *?<JT 
( = a maund) they would say and for ( = near) It is 
more a case of faulty observation and of want of care than physic¬ 
al or physiological defect. The latter kind of defect is noted in 
men (Vanias, Kanabis, Brahma Kshatris &c.) who pronounce oS as 
* or $ &ca. ^ true case of defective vocality was that of a Parsi 
(a typical representative of the class)—known in a subordinate 
court at Surat many years ago—who, when required to write 5 or 
honestly asked ?” (really 

). He could perceive the distinction between ^ and 
SF, but had not the vocal power to pronounce them differently* 
This is the case of the incapacity of a class. Cases of individual 

only compared the sound of 5 and £ at the beginning of the words (as 
in§q^, ) which arc the intermediate cerebrals, with tho 

sounds of the same letters when unimtial (as in (Skr.) 

and Ulit, ^ (G.), he would have perceived his error so far. He is not 
quite unconscious of this, for at P. 73 of Vol. I he says:— 

u At the beginning of a word, or when forming part of a nexus, 

S and 5 are sounded d and dh respectively ; but in other situations they 
take tho sound of hard r and rh.” 

As to % boirig anything but intermediate cerebrals, it is difficult 
to conceive how any ono could err in his observation. is perhaps 
the only higher cerebral which cannot easily be an intermediate cerebral; 
unless it be in tbtehighly artificial Prakrit and DeS^fa words beginning with 
flljno other language has words with an initial &I. However, in tho double 
conjunct tho lottor is necessarily sounded as an intermediate cerebral. 
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incapacity are well-known and numerous, as that of a Persian 
teacher who always pronounced ^ as rebuking his pupil thus: 
“ rn-K ! (meaning ^TTi)— af* TWIT? ! AT cTT'S f 

9 errs crwg sitem'l ?” 

[The correct sound would give the sentence thus 

! h Jfi.T; afo g si's wj 3i«ai t ? ] 

So much for phonetic decay. Another principle noted by 
Dr. Bhandarkar is False Analogy.' r ' He has 
II False Analogy . given instances which need not be reproduced, 
and I have also mentioned some already and 
shall have occasion to deal with others later on. I need not there¬ 
fore linger on this point here at all. 

I may, however, add a few instances which illustrate the 
operation of this principle of False Analogy:— 


(i) K 3^1 ia an adjective derived from Skr. Ap. 

this word is mi* 111 b0me P ai ^ 
i • r ‘~ ROme r oot, on the analogy of 

«Lr*ta,&n. which they have as past participial forms of 
>Jm, >11 Tn, instead of ^ recognised as such 
forms in pure Gujarati. They have thus created the 
root, 3W, and have &c«., as if it was a t.Me 

'vi . This mistake is fu rther promoted by the idea of 

an activity viz. that of standing, which underlies the 
adjective Here there is a double basis for false 
analogy (l) form of the word, and (2) the sense. 

( ; 3ITf*T is a peculiar expression meaning-‘(it) is 

wanted as in “I want (some) 

Paper literally “paper is wanted by me”. How, the 

form t^T (first person plural present tense of the verb 

(3rd r „ m KiDgul.r, 

pieHenttcnae) lo fed ,,, tbc sM „, 

.'hid: (- t0 , ce) „ ai 

- . M ,1 .d, e ,t ( J r a 

45. His Wilson Philological Lectures, P. 12. ~ ‘ 
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defective verb as when we say xit?; ^fqqT ) ; 
the idea of “wanting” is connected with that of “looking 
for a tiling.” We look for the thing which we want. The 
principle of analogy is further developed in the case of 
5Th[*I, and the forms (future tense, “shall be 

wanted”) and (present participle) are created as if 
itself were a root. 

[The impulse of false analogy is noticeable in the efforts of 
children in their progress of acquisition of language. English 
children saying “ I looks” on the *• -ilogy of “ he looks ” are an 
instance in point. This method of following analogous forms is 
typified in the well-known joke against Noiyoy ikas defying rules 
of grammar in saying SIWpi H g and 

.justifying their incorrect forms by saying qqT |^n^u|j qqj 
'WfafftTO I *TOT ffafr II—This is of course 

the height of absurdity, but it furnishes an indication. 

A very curious instance of false analogy, however, was seen 
actually in the case of a child saying g correctly when he 

hid himself behind an umbrella, hut, coming out of liis hiding 
shelter, innocently saying g the evident analogy 

being some such thing as “ § thus regarding 

as something like a noun, the child’s perception of its verbal signi¬ 
ficance being not yet developed,] 

Opposed to the principle of analogy is that of distinction. A 
desire to steer clear of analogy in grammatical 
III Distinction . or basal formations leads one to adopt most queer 
formations. Take the instance of the first per¬ 
sonal plural form of verbs in the present tense fi? 

‘This is really evolved out of faqh (Skr.), efrfojf 

(Pr. & Apcibhramtia); the passive impersonal ( ) form in the 

3rd person singular. I find support in this derivation in 
Dr. Tessitori’s researches and the reason he assigns for this 
vagaryof language (a reason which I did not light upon) points to 
the principle of distinction. It is this: the real 1st person plural, 

present tense form is (Apabhramia), (0. W, Raj.) which is 

1 - 
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not distinguishable from the 2nd person plural, (0. W. Raj.); 
in Guj. To distinguish the two forms, to save them from the 

danger of analogy or identity, we have in the 1st person 
plural. (See Dr. Tessitori’s Notes on the grammar of 0. W. 
Rajasthani”, § 137). It will be observed that underlying this 
vagary there is a certain principle governing the selection of 
another form. The change of sense involved in the change of the 
verbal mood is guided by a mental process which may be termed 
psychological refraction : “is being done (by us)”, gets a 

sort of a twist in the mind and turns into “we do,” just as a stick 
half immersed in water gets refracted and diverges at the point 
of contact with the surface of water into a different angle instead 
of going on in a straight line. 

The mental steps arc these : Sfftf sRWf 

This is passive. Then G. £Tf OTT : this is something like 
imperative ( shouli be done). Cf. H. $TH you 

should sit ; please sit. Then comes the real twist—SITT 3 !—^— 
= we do with the 55 as a termination to make up the 

present indicative mood). This principle of distinction operates 
widely in the forp io ^* vA1 t)l Gujarati lan^u«^e, aiui* Astuncv^ ^nnld 
be multiplied I content myself with this single instance. 

•• 

vTounected with these last two principles is that of Simplifica¬ 
tion . The tendency of the human mind is to 
1\ . Simplification. r jj 0 f complexity and introduce simplicity - 

by doing away with variety of forms and unifying them as much 
as possible. According to Vararuclii (PrakritarPraM$a, Paricliheda 
XII, Sutra 19), in Saurastnt becomes 3T^5J[ and so we have the 
forms ^55%; but his next Sutra (XII-20) specially makes 

an exception in the case of the 3rd person, singular, (present tense) 
and so we have ^fo? and not ^55?, for aife. Now, our Gujarati ^ 
(3rd person singular present tense) has behind it the earlier 
forms 55?? s?55?. It is therefore bat reasonable to see in this a 
resort to simplicity whereby at a certain stage in the evolution of 
the Frakrits after Vararuchi’s period the uneven state of things 
created by the exceptional form disappeared and uniformity 
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and simplicity were secured by bringing the 3rd personal singular 
form too under the common rule, and thus came into vogue. 

[Dr. II. Mutschmann, in an article on Philology in Jack's 
Self-Educator, says :—“The general tendency towards uniformity 
and the desire to simplify speech is chiefly responsible for 
analogical changes." 

Here is shown the connection between Simplification and 
Analogy . The former impels people to search for analogy and 
secure its results. Simplification and uniformity need not have 
been mentioned separately; the one involves the other.] 

Economy of Effort is another motive force governing 
phonetic changes. This principle underlies 
^ ^Effort ^ some the causes mentioned just above. Dr. 

Bhandarkar has thoughtfully pointed out the 
working of this principle in the special peculiarities of Pali 
whereby the ^ und ^ of Sanskrit were turned into short 3 and 
aft, and dissimilar consonants forming conjuncts were assimilated. 
He has further shown the real cause of this by advancing the 
theory that the speakers of Pali were originally an alien race, who, 
energetic and strong as their vocal organs were, were never-the 
less unable to combine energy of utterance with two successive 
movements of the vocal organs. [This explains why even now 
some Bangalis turn into tT> ^ into U,J T, into *3 (^) and so 

on, even when pronouncing /Sanskrit texts. 40 ] 


46. It must be observed, however, that to a certain extent human 
tendency is towards simplification and economy of effort to which the 
traditional story about Panini and his commentator bears an eloquent 
testimony. The great grammarian, it is said, while performing liis 
morning sandhyd in the river, discovered a snake in the water held in 
his anjali (hands joined together to held water). Through sudden 
fright he asked The snake answered :—Panini, 

with his grammatical sense restored, asked W ^ W- ? The snake's 
ready retort was The snake, who was no other than the 

great commentator himself, was hailed by Panini as the only scholar fit 
to write a commentary on his sutras . The form here illustrates 

my remark. Por, no sooner was the ^ dropped, than the \ was 
automatically doubled. 
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Dr. Bhlndarkar also attributes the.short and as also the 
change of dentals to cerebrals to the fact that these sounds (short 

and aft and cerebrals) must have existed in the original 
language of the speakers of Pali and they could not shake them 
off entirely and these thus affected their pronunciation of Sanskrit 
words. He further shows that these two peculiarities, the short 
3 and aft and the cerebral sounds, 47 belong to the Dravidian 
languages also, and it is possible that the original Pali speakers 
belonged to the same race as the Draviclians of Southern India. 48 

Finally, I would draw your attention to the potent principle 
which regulates the preservation of syllabic 
quantity during the process of phonetic muta” 
tion in our vernaculars. If, for instance, you 
look at the uUarga which notes the simplification of conjuncts and 

47. Mr. Beamcs has an original, but not quite convincing, theory 
about the history and evolution of the dentals. (Sec his Vol. I, pp. 231- 
235). He suggests that the intermediate cerebrals wero the only sounds 
of tho two (cerebrals and dentals) which tho Aryans possessed be¬ 
fore and probably for somo centuries after they came into India; for 
he says, these Aryans, like the Teutons, had the nervous vigour which 
enabled them to employ their organs of speech firmly and crisply; that in 
thoso days they knew no distinction between and 5, ^ and that latur 
on conjuncts of these sounds with ^ (which is kighor cerebral) gave rise to 
a separate croation of the higher cerebrals and the dentals; and that event¬ 
ually the dentals were evolved out of the cerebrals through this process. 
This is his theory in rivalry with the theory of Dravidian contact and 
hnportation of non-Aryan words as the source of cerebral sounds,—without 
at the same time absolutely denying the possibility of the contact and 
non-Aryan importation theories containing a certain amount of truth. 
Tho outstanding cause of this result, according to him, was the 
softening effect of the warm climate of India. We may only ask-how is 
it that with the same warm climate we can still pronounce and retain the 
cerebrals—intermediate as well as higher? And why did tho Dravidians 
retain the sounds in spite of the climate? 

48. Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. 4G-48. 

Mr. Beamcs also sees in tho short ^ the evidence of foreign 
influence. fSoe his Vol. I, pp. 140-141). 
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simultaneous lengthening of the preceding vowel, you will see this 
gpnuiple of balance of quantity at work; thus, ^^Skr.)j 
(Pr.), becomes (G.), and here the loss of quantity in the first 
syllable due to the change of to ^is made up by lengthening 
the 3T of q* into 9TT. Similarly, when a strong anusvara of Sanskrit 
is weakened in Gujarati the contingent vowel is lengthened and thus 
the THafm-value is preserved; thus:—(Skr.), (Apabhr.), 
(G); (Skr.), (Apabhr.), (G.). So again, when 

a strong $ shifts its place, the same process of balancing occurs; 
thus:—(Skr.), (Ap.), and to preserve 

the mdtrd-v&hie, (G.). To take one more case, when a final 
is reduced to one vowel by the second member of the 
being dropped, the first member is lengthened and the balance of 
quantity secured; thus:—(Skr.), (Pr). iftfrlS (Ap.), 

(GL); (Skr.), ^3 (Ap.), <5^ (G.). 

' It will be observed that nature plays a greater part than art 
in the operation of all these principles, in fact art has no part in 
the process. In Phonetic Decay and Economy of Effort , natural 
aptitude and constitution are undoubtedly the generating causes. 
In the case of Analogy , Distinction , 4 9 Simplification and Balance oj 
Quantity the governing cause must be sought, not in a pre¬ 
meditated intention or desire to secure the results through those 
processes. If you examine the psychology of these processes, you 
will realize that the mental activity involved therein is synthetic 
not analytic; spontaneous, not deliberate. More than that, the 
synthesis is unconscious, and not even syllogistic. It is a sort of 
intuitive synthesis. When, for instance, the people changed 
to they did not say unto themselves:—“Come, let us simplify 
the conjunct”, and then getting again they did not say:—“Let 

us balance the quantity, and so make ^TUT.” The same remark 
applies to the other principles, Distinction , Analogy, Economy of 
Effort . In short, y ou will remember that just as the of 

49. In the case of Simplification , natural constitution has a share 
also. It is a principle wherein the phyBiological and the psychological 
processes combine. 
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language, viz: grammar, is analytical, and its language a 
synthetic evolution, even so the phonetic processes are spontaneous 
workings out of the synthetic thinking part of man, and it is 
examined analytically only by the science of philology^ 


Special phonetic 
principles govern¬ 
ing word forma¬ 
tions in Gujarati. 


After these introductory general remarks, I shall now enter 
upon a detailed examination of the special 
phonetic principles which govern the word-forma- 
tions in Gujarati in the course of the passage 
of the words from Sanskrit through the Prakrits 
or occasionally direct from Sanskrit, into 
Gujarati. I shall at the start pass in review the efforts made by 
scholars in the past in this direction, scholars whose work as 
pioneers in this cause cannot be too highly estimated; then I shall 
give a description of the general nature of the phonetic changes to 
be discussed by me; and finally I shall take up the specific principles 
themselves for consideration. 

Two names rise prominently as pioneers in the field of 
Gujarati philology: the late Sastri Yrajalfil 
Kfdidasa and the late Mr. Navalaram. The 
former wrote his “Gujarati Bhdshdno Itihdsa 99 
(A history of the Gujarati language) in A. D. 
180G and his Utsarga-mu]u (A string of rules of phonetics) in A. D. 
1870. The latter scholar wrote his Vyutpatti-Pdtha in A. D. 
1887. No doubt, these works were wanting in scientific precision 
and had their defects inseparable from such works undertaken in 
the dawn of philological research in Gujarati 
their work* 110 an d f^ iese defects have been incidently pointed 

out by me in the course of these lectures so far; 
and I may have occasion in the subsequent portions to do so 
again. Still w 7 e have to remember the times during which these 
two scholars had to work almost unaided. Yrajalfil belonged to 
the Sastri class and this class as a rule neglected and even despised 
the Prakrits. He was perhaps the sole exception. He had not 
the benefit of the light of Western scholarship and of its methods 
of inquiry; although at the same time, he had an advantage over 


Pioneer Workers 
in the field: of Guja¬ 
rati philology. 
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the ordinary run of Saetris owing to the incidental knowledge he 
picked up in the course of his relations with European scholars. 
And yet he it was who contributed an unrecognized lion’s share in 
Taylor’s Gujarati Grammar. Navalaram had an advantage over 
Yrajalal Sastri in the matter of Western methods, but he lacked 
the oastri’s Sanskrit and Prakrit erudition. Besides, he did not 
somehow rise far above the then fashionable derivations like 
3m: 10 for (father), for qfsT ( =sat) and the like. How- 
ever, he exhibited a true appreciation of the correct method of 
philological inquiry in his slashing review of a work called 


But where both these scholars failed was in the essential 
scheme of their works. Yrajalal Sastri ignored 
criticised 0niCS the utsargas which govern the further changes 

from Prakrit into Gujarati, which I call SRFrTC 
^8, Ills is almost a simplified version of 

Ilemachandra's Prakrit grammar, so far as it affects the Gujarati 
language; it thus throws very little light on the history of Gujarati 
words between the ApabhramSa and the present stages. In rare and 
exceptional cases does lie touch, in an incidental way only, 
one or two And where he has modified the 

system of Hemachandra, the result has been the obscuring of 
certain important phonetic principles. ‘ 1 On the other hand 


49. I find in the work named Ajiablirashta-Sahcla-Praidsa referred 
to a short while ago, an attempt to trace the word 3N from 35? (Skr.) 
on the strength of a quotation from Ilemachandra’s Lexicon W 
.arawbra): I ll and from Mcdini ICosa 3 c dl 3 3R*i 3^11 The 

only remark necessary on this is that all these arc twisting methods 
adopted to Sanskritize the Dosya word which should have boon 
honestly accepted as a foreign word. 

60. For instance, in his 133rd lie speaks, by way of a note 

as it were, of the change of % to 3 in words like —filial: 31^“— 

etc.; anti of the change of this % to in Siirati Gujarati: W,—etc. 

51. A few instances may bo given to justify these remarks. At 

P. 116 of his after finishing all the ^PTs, Vrajalal Silstri 

says:— 
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NaFaJaiam, 'while dealing of the tlorgb in a rattier 

crude form, ignored the intermediate Pralrits end dealt with 
Gujarati words as if they had come direct from Sanskrit. 63 

“ erf wiri ^ wrrat 

^ jRra *rar ipft w h *n 

Then, the only ^FcTC Scfl4 he gives are (P. 114-115 of the TOl4 

):—(1) change of R to (2) cliango of ^1 to % (3) change of 
ef to H (which is incorrect so far as initial ^ is concerned), (4) change 
of 2 to and (5) change of $ to 55 . 

But, most important of all, while in A. D. 1866 in his S^Kft 
Vrajalal ATistri incidentally mentions (at P. 30 and also at P. 77) 
the which notes the dropping of one of the doubled conso¬ 

nants and the lengthening of the preceding vowel (Hi'--H«ft—HIT), 
in 1870 A. D. in his 3cHTH[S| ho assigns to this 31H*I a subordinate 
place under the Prakrit given as No. 11. 

Again (P. 10) when under ScflR 19 lie gives an incidental note that 
the first s* in a Sanskrit word is changed to *T by villagers, and gives 

—3^R as an instance, he is not reminded even by this of the wide* 
spread whereby in Gujarati a non-final % in changed to as in 
etc. Finally, when in his 173 (P. 104) lie tries to 
include in the general rule HTOHT HRR wflST»3l even cases like — 
SW) which really fall under a distinct principle, viz. 

the change of non-ultimatc % —3* to a principle which began its 
work to a limited extent oven from the timo of the Prakrits, Vrajalal 
Sastri cannot plead for the arrangement the merits of brevity and 
scientific generalization, but, on the contrary f the arrangement presents a 
clumsy jumble of incongruous rules. 

> 52. Ono or two instances must bo given in this canarfUio. Tho 5 3*Rl%" 

^15 gives as the first tlic rule about the dropping of ono member 
of a conjunct and the lengthening of tho preceding vowel. This is all 
right. But in giving the instances, ^1H, W etc. are shown as having 
at once become 3ilR etc. as if they never passed through tho 

Prakrit stage, etc. This is incorrect history of tho evolu¬ 

tion of the words. 

<y 

Similarly ^TcHm 2 deals with tho lengthening of the preceding Towel 
when a nasal is weakenod; o, g. Hfi—Uf; etc. This fails to 

provide for Prakrit eases, o. g. erffi (Gujarati) and the like. 
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Since the death of these two scholars no systematic attempts 
have been made to present the philology of Gujarati in the shape 
of any published works. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar's Philological 
Lectures no doubt deal with Gujarati phonology and grammar, but 
Gujarati comes in there for a partial share in a general treatment 
of all vernaculars and hence the work, full of erudition and 
thoughtful treatment as it is, has to be excluded from the above 
list on that ground and also on the ground that it is not a 
pioneer’s work but that of an accomplished master who had at his 
command unprecedented learning and a wide field of survey. 1 
shall make as much use of his learned lectures as possible, and while 
recognizing the independent and able support I receive frotn his 
Lectures in many respects, I may have occasion to mark where, 
on a few points, I have to differ from him respectfully. 

0 

Again 3 deals with the change oi the Sanskrit masculine 
ending $h* into Gujarati here too the Apabbramia stage (through 
the Sanskrit termination) is passed over. Similar is the treatment in 

4, of the change of W*. to 3. 

In 12 £ is given as one of the changes of the instances 
given being #11; m— rftq; tfl. Now, this is 

incorrect: the change is short ?, and the final lengthening is due, in tho 
ease of na and to of ^ and tho weakening of tho nasal in 

W in Prakrit, and in the ease <of and to the intermediate Prakrit 
form fU3T and when, during the further progress towards Gujarati, 

the final vowel gets \ st and loaves the $ long by way of compensation. 

There are several other Haws unconnected with the ignoring of the 
intermediate Prakrits, and I therefore leave them unnoticed here. 

I recognize that the work was undertaken for the special use of 
Training Colleges and hence it had to be simplified. All the same, it 
was possible to combine simplicity with accuracy and faithfulness to tho 
history of words. 

I may mention here that Mr. Navalaram w’as good enough to call upon 
trie in a private letter somo months after his was out, to give 

my views on it, and I did so. If he had lived long enough—for ho 
died very soon after this (in A. D. 1888)—he would certainly have modi¬ 
fied his *OTs to some extent. I am sure about his openness of mind. 
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[Dr, Tcesitori’s learned researches into Gujarati language, as 
published in his “Notes” reprinted from the Indian Antiquary, 
stand apart as a very recent contribution, and it is on that ground 
only that I leave the eminent scholar’s work apart; though I may 
occasionally refer to it in my Lectures.] 

I must not omit the spade-work done by the late Kavi 
Narmada^ankar in the investigation of Gujarati larguage. His 
works on this subject that I have come across are:— 

(]) NarmarVg alar ana, Part I and II, (published in A.D. 
1865 and 186G respectively). 

(2) JS[arma-Ko6a, published in A.D. 1873;—the two pre¬ 

fatory articles. 

(3) An article on Old Gujarati, June Gujarati BhdsM> 

written in Y.S. 1938 (=1882"A.D.) published in 
the Diwaji number of the “Gujarati” in A.D, 1917. 

and 

(4) An unpublished, incomplete, translation of 

Vararuchi’s Prdlrita-Prala$a\ which does not profess 
to be anything beyond a mere verbal translation. 

(Of these Nos. 1, 3 and 4 were made available to me by the 
kind courtesy of Mr. Natavarlal Iclmhharam Desai B. A., and 
Mr. Ambalal B. Jani B.A., both of the Gujarati Press.) 

All these works possess the merits as well as the limitations 
and faults of a pioneer’s work. I need not go into detail into 
them. I may have to refer to these later on, if occasion arises. 
This much, however, may be noted here:—Kavi NarmadaSankar 
indulged in some vagaries, such as writing 34* (a phonetically 
jJbsurd symbol for the aspirated vowel, which can only be symbol- 
Prak^ ?) an d the like; however as soon as he discovered, or 
tion 0 iP erha P 8 shown, the absurdity of it, he corrected the error 
^instituting the symbol, ^ (the vowel with a diacritical dot be- 
whon a n‘he further continued the system for the sake of mere 
provide foicy, by giving up even &c. for ?T, f?, &c. 
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[I need not dwell on stray and spasdmodic efforts like Apa 
bhrashta-iabda-praMia, compiled and published in A, D. 1880 
by Prabhakara Ramachandra Pandit of the Vernacular College of 
Science, Baroda, an etymological vocabulary of Gujarati words on 
the model of a similar vocabulory of Marathi words published 
by him two years earlier. While recognizing the praiseworthy 
attempt made in this compilation at laying down some utsargas to 
mark the phonetic changes of words from Sanskrit to Gujarati, 
I cannot help noting its crudity, and the unscientific method of 
derivation in the vocabulory, marked by fanciful and unfounded 
source-words like for tffar (wax) , as the source-word 
of (salt), and the like.] 


The scheme which I propose to adopt is necessarily different 
from that of the two pioneers named above. 
I shall take into my purview the intermediate 
Prakrits and deal with the changes during the 
pos t-Apabliram£a period. I shall also classify 
and group the principles on a plan specially suited for the purpose 
of these Lectures, But before doing so I 
The nature of the j a( jj ca ^. e now g enera i nature of the phonetic 

changes to be discussed below. These changes 
then, are of two kinds: 


The scheme ad- 
opted in these Lec¬ 
tures, 


phonetic changes to 
he discussed. 


a) 
| an 


Final or crystallized changes; 

Intermediate, or en changes i. e. those of a 

transitional nature. 


As regards (I) instances will always be found in written 
works of older centuries, and also in books of the present day as 
well as in the language actually spoken, at present. As regards 

(II), instances of such changes may not neces- 

A. Classification of , « , • •., , , m, 

J J sarily be found in written books. These 

esc cha ges, changes will fall under two heads :— 

(a) Those that may have existed in spoken language at 
some period or other, but were not captured in written 
books ; 
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(b) Those that may have been captured in written books, 
but the works may not be available or widely known to 
us as yet, 

(c) Those that are merely transitional a^ indicating a possi¬ 
ble phonetic condition through which the words must 
have passed, but were never in vogue in spoken language, 
much less captured in writing. 

A few instances will explain this classification. 

(I) A great majority of the ScHHs will fall uuder this 
head; e. g. 

(1) (used in Prakrit)—WJ 
current in spoken and written Gujarati for a number of 
years. 

(2) ^ changed to 5T when in contact with f or :— 

Sanskrit Prakrit Gujarati 

f5R155 etc/ 

Here all the Gujarati words arrived at finally are in a final 
crystallized state. 

(II) (a) (Sanskrit)—(Prfikrit)—then the $ 

is thrown back—so £3UTT, Gujarati or PTOR. 

The intermediate is such that it possibly may have 

existed at some stage of the language, hut we have no means of 
ascertainining from any written books. 

(b) Sanskrit Prakrit Gujarati 

5IT3: ^T5t—JTTTI ST^ () 

Here the first word is likely to have existed in books even, 
but the works are not available; while the second word is cap¬ 
tured in a book not yet widely known ; for I find it in a poem 
entitled written in V. S. 1584 by a Kayastha 

poet, named Ganapati, (copied in Y. S. 1G93). 53 

53. BTRjHOTI *1(53*11 nfl£ II , 

(Anga VIII, stanza 3). 
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(c) The most typical instance under this class would be the 
about the change of to % where before reaching 
the crystallized form 111 Gujarati the Sanskrit word Sjfipra 
paasses through the form srfojpra,—a form not to be found in use 
at any known time as even possibly spoken/' 1 

Now I shall treat the specific 3^-ufs in detail in my next 
Lecture, 


NOTu a. 

Extracts from Dr, Bhandfirkar’s Paper on the Critical, Comparative and 
Historical Method of Inquiry. (A. D. 1888.) 

(I) 

A critical inquirer is one who does not accept an account of an 
occurrence just as it is presented to him whether orally or in writing, 
lie subjects it to certain tests calculated to prove its truth or otherwise, 
lie takes care for instance to ascertain whether the person giving the 
account was an eye-witness to the occurence, and if so whether he was 
an unprejudiced and at the same time an intelligent observer. If his 
information is based on other sources, the critic endeavours to ascertain 
the credibility or otherwise of those sources. When it is a thing or a 
vejified occurence that he has to deal with, he does not satisfy him¬ 
self with that view of its nature and relations that appears plausible at 
first sight, He seeks for extraneous assistance to enable himself to 
arive at a correct view. One of the most efficacious means empolyed 
by him is comparison of like things or occurrences. This comparison 


54. In the Prakrit stages even, suc-li transitional changes, unroflect- 
ed in actual speech, can be discovered; for instance, the word 
(Sanskrit) becomes in Prakrit, and Hcmachandra gives the word 
bodily as an cideda of wPrt (Si. H£. VIII-ii-126). But the phonetic 
process underlying the change must doubtless have been —^§^1— 

Similarly g* passed through tlie following stages (in theoretical 
phonetics of course):— UHI——before it reached the final form 
m which Ilemachandra gives as a ready-made tided a of gf. (Si. He. 
VIII-ii-144) 
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enables him to separate the accidents of the thing or occurence from its 
essential nature, and some times to arrive at a law which includes the 
thing or occurrence as a particular case and explains it. Though com¬ 
parison may thus be considered one of the means of a critical examin¬ 
ation, still its own proper results are so important that it deserves to 
be considered an independent method of inquiry. The history of a 
thing i. o. a comparison of the various forms it presents at different 
well-ascertained periods is also of the greatest use for the determination 
of its real nature. Often, when no written history is available, the 
iaquiror determines the historical or chronological relation between tho 
several forms of a thing by referring them to an obvious standard, and 
arrives at some important conclusions based on such relations. Thus for 
instance, the Greek e'smet “we are” is more ancient than the Sanskrit 
smas , for it retains the original a of tho root as in the form of e which 
Sanskrit has lost, and tho Sanskrit santi “they are,” more ancient than 
the Greek ‘enti’ which has lost the whole root as. From an observation 
of many such forms tho conclusion to be drawn is that Greek is not 
derived from Sanskrit nor Sanskrit from Greek, but both from an older 
form of speech. The comparative and historical methods correspond 
to the inductive method used in the physical and experimental sciences. 
In those branches of knowledge in which you cannot from tho naturo of 
the case make experiments, you have recourse to comparison and 
historical observation. The inductivo method began to be used in 
Europe about tho end of the sixteenth century, and since that time 
very great progress has been made in the discovery of the laws of tho 
physical world. The critical, comparative, and historical methods began 
to be woll unlerstood and employed about the end of the eighteenth 
century, and within a hundred years since that time, an equally amaz¬ 
ing progress has been mate in other departments of knowledge; and 
geology, paleontology, comparative philology or tho science of language, 
comparative mythology, evolution and the origin of species, scientific 
history, comparative jurisprudence, archaeology, sound scholarship, and 
even comparative religion are the grand resu’ts. (Pp. 1-22) 

(II) 

Having disposed of books and other written documents, I will now 
endeavour to estimate the value of traditions. If we accept traditions 
as we find them, we shall often be deceived. There is a tradition among 
us, for instance, that Bhavabhfiti and Kalidasa were contemporaries; 
bnt we have now found that Bhavabhuti lived in tho first quarter of 
the eighth cejtury of the Christian Era and KMidAsa long before G34 
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A. C*, since he is mentioned as a famous poet in an inscription bearing 
that date and also by Bana who lived in the middlo of the seventh 
century. Bhavabhuti, it has recently been discovered, was a pupil of 
Kumarilabhatta, and Kumarilabhatta quotes from Kalidasa’s Sakuntala. 

*• * 

* * * * 

* * * * 

Tradition makes Panini a contemporary of Katyayana and repre¬ 
sents him as having been a blockhead who by austerities pleased Siva 
and obtained a new grammar from 1 irn. Katyayana held a disputation 
with him for eight days and though Panini proved a powerful anta¬ 
gonist, he was ultimately vanquished. The fact, however, as we know 
it* is that Katyayana is the writer of Vdrtilas or comments on Tanini’s 
grammar in which he explains, rectifies, and supplements Panini’s rules. 
It was in consequence of his having thus rectified and supplemented 
Panini that the story of his having vanquished him must have arisen^— 
and traditions often have a basis of this nature and no better—but it is 
impossible that he should have written those comments a good many of 
which arc explanatory in the work of a contemporary. (Pp. 10-11.) 

4 4 ' 4 - 4 

4 - 4 -*• 

4 4 4 4 

(III) 

Thus, then, the great lesson we have to learn is that if we wish to 
know and understand the truth about a point whether in science or 
practical life, we should seek analogies, find out if we can the history, 
and criticize, not foolishly and ignorantly as we often do, but accord¬ 
ing to well defined and rational principles. (P. 22) 


NOTE B. 

Tho following extract from Mr. Beanies’ Comparative Grammar, 
Vol. I, P. 281, will be useful in comprehending the terms, ‘nexus,’ 
‘mixed nexus,’ &ca., usod in this and other Lectures 

§ 73. For tho purpose of expressing tho combination of two con- 
flonants Without the intervention of a vowel, as in kt, pi, sn ? the term 
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* ‘nexus” is employed. Three kinds of nexus may conveniently bo 
distinguished:— 

(1) The strong nexus composed of strong letters only, as 

H, *5T, R, *9. 

(2) The mixed nexus, composed of a strong and a weak letter, as 

9, % «T. 

(3) The weak nexus, composed of weak letters only, as 39, $1, 

By strong letters are meant the First four letters of the live vargas: 

<3, *T, q. 

0, *i, 

2 , 5 , 

9 , 3 , 9 - 

9 , 95 , 9 , 

By weak letters are meant the nasals °I, 9, 9; sibilants 

31, 9, semi-vowels 9, {, <5, a[; and f. The combinations SJ and ^ 
f 0 oftci treated as single letters, I include under the mixed nexus. 



11* 

LECTURE IV * 

(Section I) 

The History of the Gujarati Language—Its Evolution . 

In tracing the evolution of the Gujarati language, the first 
step in our investigation will be to examine the 

Specific principles g p ec jfi 0 principles which govern that process, 
governing the evo - , . _ . . . . 

lution of Gujarati. and thus 1 take U P thls q ue8tl0n as Proposed in 
the conclusion of my last lecture. It will be 
convenient at the outset to state a few defining terms, ^Ts, which 
I shall use for the sake of brevity. 

(1) spfrgfa or more briefly ’gft means a single vowel sound 

with the consonants (if any) dependent on 
Defining terms. U; a sy n a ble; e. g. the word has the four 

gfts, 3T, 5*+3( =1 ), ) and ? + 3T (=T ) 

In short is the minimum sound group possible to be 
heard. 1 

[The word is used to signify a syllable in Sanskrit. It is 
defined in the Pr&tiSdkhga thus:-S5*pH: 

(Rigveda PrdtiSdkhya , 1033 in Max Muller’s Edition). 

I have preferred to adhere to to avoid confusion] 

(2) ^fcf-^frrKor 

or is a which is uttered with greater emphasis 

1. This description of may be taken to cover two divisions: (a) 
i. c. the §f3 known in music, the minimum audible musical sound, 

and (b) ^§13 tlio minimum audible sound known to the science of 
language: a syllable. Just as §13 may be used briefly in music for 
3K§13, I shall use §13 briefly for 3°1§I3 in this treatment. The popular 
word for ^§13 was at one time (probably from 3°ff separated 

from the words &c. (a group of two three zAs &c.). 

2. In Panini and the Vodie system 3^b3 is perhaps a proper 

term for “accented” and it may be tempting to use this nomenclature 
(S^lvf^acconted and ^^l^unaccented) and thus avoid a confusion 
between the two possiblo senses of the word But the uncertainty 

as to the exact nature of the Vcdic accent whether it was a stress accent 

15 
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,hau other gfas in the same word; an accented syllable. 

or nfa is a not bo emphasized; an unaccented syllable, e. g. 

etc. 

(3) . These terms are used 

to measure the length of the utterance of Towels; vocal time- 
measure. 

A utterance has A JfT^f or time-measure. 

A*T*:g do. do. 1 or time-measure. 

A do. do. 2 JTT’fTs or time-measures. 

A gHrTC utterance lias a *TT^f somewhere between zero and i. 
A utterance has 3 *TT^Ts or time-measures. 

(More than three *Tl3Ts will give utterances of 

varying lengths. is not a possible utterance in phonetics). 

[The *TRT of Indian prosody corresponds very nearly to the 
mora of ancient prosody in Europe.] 

(Note:—(in Gujarati) has a ^ or occasion¬ 
ally a utterance.) 

A i. e. a short vowel (other than 3?) has a ivsq utterance. 

A i. e. a long vowel, has a utterance. 

A cgfl ^ i. e. an extra-long vowel has utterance. 

E. G.——here ^ is is 

—here is is and 35 is 2frT. 

(In this word 35 is 3T is fully and 3! though 

is comparatively more than ^). 

(4) 35g!Jg^T or is the weak g which is pronounced 

with a feeble effort of all parts of the tongue.^ 

or a pitch accent—a point into which we need not enter here,—compels 
me to adhere to the nomenclature adopted by me above. Besides, 'W 
is used generally for accent; Siddhanta-kaumudl calls the chapter on accent 

3. In connection with 3 and d a is doscribed in 

the Siddhanta Kaumudl as under:— 

'^iqVQ I (SeotRlon 

VIII-iii-18 of Ashtddhydyi). 
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el g. arisijfc n^; STT?^; arft??; ui^T; sncg; 3TS3; etc. (In 
SITO, SJS^T. *T^?, qfrl etc. the ? is full and strong; it is 

or arfirfas). 

Similarly there is a <Sg5T?t? ??iTT due to a weak ( fafas ) 
effort of the tongue and lips; 

E. g. ?T?^, SIT?#, ST? (for ST'sTl), 3TT? (forST^) etc. (®fT?S$, 
fsNft, etc. have a strong and lull—g^ST^rT—?). 

(5) or 3 P 35 RUT 5 ^ri?;-is a sound not so named any¬ 

where, but it is largely noticeable in our vernaculars’and perhaps 
existed in Sanskrit; as noticed before, the 3?W*I and ^**351 
of the Puniniya Siksha may perhaps correspond to these two modern 
and i. e. the weak 5 the appiration whereof 

is diffuse, and the strong f the aspiration whereof is concentrated. 

E. g. 533 ???? ?»tt*, f, ??, 55 ft, d?t- z &> 

s*§, r?TU, *51*, <3#, -%r\, etc. 

gWFT ??:K—???, ???, 5?, etc. 

(C) ?*jf?T —is the weak ? sound which the 3T attains 
when certain consonants are dropped and leave this ST, and when 
it is preceded by 3? or 3fT; e. g, 5R*T Pr, etc. 

This SUST* is mentioned in* Si. TIL VIII-i-180, and 

originated there, though of course it is the same as the old 

of Panini’s times. Hemachandra relaxes the condition 

about ST^TT^TC*’ and cites (Skr. ) as an instance. In 

fact an 3? a f ter % is bound to sound as Hemachandra includes 

3?T in this description, e. g. (S). <TT3*T35 (Pr.); and 

* 

therefore uses the term 3 T^ot. But for the purpose of Gujarati 
phonology 3* is all that is required to be considered. 

4. Dr. Hocrnle (Introduction to Chanda’s Prakrita-Lakshana, P. 
xxvii) thinks 3^13 is a specific name coined by Hemachandra. But a 
glance at the sdlra and the gloss will show that it is not so. 

The real meaning is that the 3^ left after, the elision of particular 
consonants is heard as and nothing like a speejal nomenclature is 
Intended. 
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(7) W and are the % and 5 which are sounded with 
a deeper and fuller cerebral effort of the tongue, 

e. g. <?T^b etc, 

(Whereas ^faft; 3*T, <fT3J, &c. are simply 

(Sanskrit also appears to possess this sound, though 

not so named; hence it is that ^ is and *1? is in Yedic 
Sanskrit). 

(8) srairesq, srfopssq or mf ?r swu; of % sr, sl 

This is a sound foreign to Sanskrit and began in the Prakrits, 
and hence I call it 3^1*. 

It is produced by touching with the tongue the portion of 
the palate just where it borders on the teeth, whereas the Sanskrit 
(i. e. what I may call sound is produced by a 

touch of the tongue higher up in the palate; 
c. g. 3Nf; tti; 

(9) ft|<T and and (sounds of ^ and 9ft). 

ftfcf tj-sft—are the ^ and aft which are sounded wide, i. e. with 
an expanding of the glottis, so that the sound is something like 
that in bat snd plot. 

( Tj-sft )—are the opposite sounds where the glottis is 
not expanded so much; like the sound in baJce and boat . 

3T$%?T ( ) are the sounds which stand midway between 

%rf and Sf%rT. 

Examples:—*Ttr> etc. 

sr fei a—%35, jftt, etc. 

^ (the in ^t)| 

etc. 

(Note:—the term belongs to the old nomenclature in 

Sanskrit about the SR^fs of letters, but it does not cover this 
peculiar sound in Gujarati; the name is adopted by me only on the 
basis of analogy and a free interpretation of the term. The term 
is entirely newly coined). 
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(10) sfaps and «f3S3H: is th« weak nasal 

sound produced by a relaxed nasal tension. 

STg^-is the opposite of it, the strong nasal sound, 
produced by a powerful nasal tension. 

Examples:— 

qjtas—#3f, , 4fef, fek etc, 

f^T, 5^? etc. 

is further divisible into three subdivisions:-(a) 
(b) sfitoscrc:, (c) sfitasmr. e. g. 

*Rtos—3TN!, etc. 

arf^, wfl, gi, Iras, |j*nD, €gr#; etc. 

sRfaesrw —% «m*, 3>ii, gif, arr#, e tc, 

(Note:—gif, TTIf, &ca end in a gj)g553g anusvdra, but their 
plurals—gift, ITT# &c.—end in a 'KRvl one.) 

(11) a combination of two or more consonants without 
any vowel to link them together. 

(12) is the elision of one member out of a 

(No. 11 is an old TOTT; No: 12 is coined by me), 

(13) is the dissolution of the members of a conjunct, 
accompanied by the interpolation of an 3? between them. 

Examples:— 

Sanskrit Gujarati 

S. ^1: VXM 

S. arm: snsrd 

S. 

(Note:—Vararucki (III—59) calls this by the name fWM; I 
have adopted in preference, as having a clearer meaning. 
Hemachandra does not give any specific term for this in any 
fecial * 4^0 but incidentally uses the term in hijB-*gUw3 on 
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his sutra VIII-ii-75:—fom g It 

is also known in tha Pratiidkhya ai ) 

(14) ^Hfo5 H#T-fHlo5 *pfrT. 

The former is a conjunct wherein both (or all) the members 
are fully i. e. strongly uttered. 

[ As a result of it the preceding short vowel will carry two 
WCIs as a guru (heavy) vowel (as per Punini’s rule I-iv- 

11 ]. 

The latter is a conjunct one or more members whereof are 
imperfectly i. e. weakly uttered. (In consequence of this the 
preceding short vowel will remain $5 i. e, carry one only:— 

Panini, I-iv-10 ^g.] 

Examples:— 

S. Pr. 

(Gujarati Tatsamas), etc. 

5. is stiietjy confined to conjnncts of which either ^ or 

^ is the first member. In Gujarati the process of dissolution extends to 
other conjuncts even, e. g. lc*f (Skr.), fcl«f (G.); (Skr.), (G,); 

(Skr.), «f5W (G); &ca. 

Tlie term indicates the pruccss of separation (*lfff>) of the 

consonants and also the means which causes the separation, viz. 

whereas flwf and indicate simply the process of separation, 
may therefore claim superiority over the names or 

But, on the otlier hand, it may be claimed for the two latter names that 
W is a superfluous part in as much as the separation, of two 

consonants necessarily implies the wedging in of a vowel, for without 
it there would be no splitting apart of the conjunct, the separated 
consonants would (without the rowel coming in) rc-unite into a conjunct, 
like the divided halves of the body of Janisandha, which, as tho 
Puranic myth tells us, get joined together each time they were cut 
asunder, until a Siva-Unga was placed in between. The vowel does tho 
work of Siva-Unga in the case of 

for further remarks See Note A at the end of this Lecture. 
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*NtT*T—( Pr. ) -JUPfiT, 5^, gspf, etc. 

( Guj. ) •&, ^(4, C?T*fr, 555^1, S5^i 

SlNq, SRSTT, ?^IT; etc. 

These are not the same as the strong and weak nexuses treated 
of by Mr. Beames (Vol: I Pages 281 ff.) His mixed nexus or even 
weak nexus would give our *f3fo5 ^ftrr:—e. g. mixed nexus— 

•3*^ etc.; weak nexus—SPC°?T —etc. The principle in his 

classification is the phonetic possibilities of the letters; whereas 
my classification has for its principle the degree of effort put forth 
in the sounding of the letters. 

It will be noticed that ia caused by one of the 

components being a 3 or 5. ^ 

(15) —means metathesis, interchange of letters, whether 

vowels or consonants, from one part of a word to another, e. g. 
S'. ffS!**, Pr. Guj. fosiST. 

This term is used by Hemachandra in his Sutra VIII-ii-116. 
Vararuchi calls it (iv~28)—rather a cumbrous word. 

(1C) is a well-known old term signifying the change 

of % , & to 5, 3, ^ (snqur: W*\**l*l Pan ini I-i-45). 

We shall here in our inquiry have to deal with the of 

^ and ^ only. 

(17) or is a name which I give to the 

process opposite to whereby the letters % and 5 (under 

certain circumstances) get thickened as it were into *T and e. g. 


s. 

Pr. 

Guj. 










"It 




^3 

18 

& 


&ca. 


6. ftfoa mm ^3 (l%, VIII-iv-434, illustration). 
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I use the term qtfWR because, whereas in ffaUTW the semi¬ 
vowels become as it were expanded and liquified into vowels, here 
in the vowels become as it were congealed and thickened 

into the semi-vowel state. 

(18) or is the name given to any letter which gets 
added in a word, without any apparent cause? e. g. 


* 

\ srm <Tvr 

X Guj-^^T 

jftq 


( (ten millions) 


WtfgC (Kdnhadade-prabandha) 


uvyr) 

etc. 

(19) means a vocalic group, i. e. juxtaposed vowels 

not combined into any change by means of sandhi . (This is pe¬ 
culiar to the Prakrits). A may be at the end of a word 

or be medial. 


Examples:—... 1 

it * ;t 

... | 
... 

JT355 ... J 

( 20 ) fNste, and wjfg. 


Here far 

3Tf 

and are 
are ^ 3 »»rs. 


(a) (or —is the splitting up of (Jie ele- 

mentary sounds which have merged into the body of a 
complex sound; e. g.—(Skr.) —(Pr.) qffuft. Here 

the constituents of the complex sound (aspirated ^), 


i. e. the * and 5 which have combined to give the *1 
sound, are split up entirely in the final stage * 

(b) is the incomplete splitting up of such ele¬ 

mentary sounds, wherein the two components stand in 
the state of a conjunct; e. g. sjfora—(in a 
transitional stage)—(then SRSTj). 
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Here the ^and f[ constituting ^ are split lip, but do not 
separate and stay apart, but stop short at the stage 
of the conjunct 

(Note: —In the case of there is of course a prelimin¬ 
ary stage of passes through the 

midway stage of and then conics the final stage 

'sjftuft; 7 while in the case of there is no 

further final separation, even though the phonal con¬ 
dition may exist only in a transitional form. 

Thus the two, and may often represent two 

stages, ultimate and penultimate.) 

(c) or is the process whereby two sounds 

combine to fuse into a new complex sound; the complex 
sound so resulting is also called by this term, E. g. 
TTVTtT (Skr.), Xf 5 K (p r .) ^ (Quj.) 

(Strictly speaking when a consonant and a vowel come 

together in this way, as in 3^-3(f+3), the resultant state 
is always one of never the nature of a vowel (^T) 

being essentially incompatible with 

(d) or is the process whereby two ele¬ 

mentary sounds come together but, without fusing 
together into a stop short as a conjunct, lb g. 


8. 

l*r, or Ap. 

Uni. 






cfTHt. 


^ft'JTT 






(Note: —Here in the case of «*$T3 there is no possibility of 
^ and f fusing into a there being no complex sound composed 

7 This movement of I lo a posterior is a process opposite to 
the one generally obtaining in Gujarati w here ^ tends to move to ap 
anterior or even first as in 31^3-5^ etc. 

16 
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of ihese two sounds. Only when ft, and g, ft^and ^and 5 and such 
other constituent sounds of a class aspirate come together the 
question of or arises.) 

[There are occasional and apparent exceptions; e. g. 

Here fnot stopping at 5?T, 
result into a nasalized For a further examination of this 
question see infra, Lecture IV, Section II, under the utsarga 
about the shifting of the situation of 5.] 

It will he observed also that is a process opposed to 

but is not a step opposed to but they are 

both parallel steps; and the resultants of both are alike in form; 
thus in the in 55%, the ft. and \ aud ft, and 5 respectively 

which existed separately in (DeSya) and (Prakrit), 

came together and stopped in a state; while in the 

of became and stopped short at 5 £. Thus 

is the half-way step where sound formation stops short 
when there is a of a ^^T’ 7 T sound/) 

(21) 3T3<Jfft is the name I give to an tthich has its 

origin, either direct or indirect, in the Prakrit grammar itself, 
and has a further application to Gujarati word-formation. 

E. g. 

(a) Direct origin:—The change of ft to 2 has its origin in 
Si. He. VIII-ii-29, oO. The difference is that in 
Prakrit the conjuncts ‘ft or ft (really tT, for ft would 
become tT first) become 5 whereas the further exten¬ 
sion to Gujarati applies to simple ft ilso. 

Thus ^T$:-3?T; but further in Gujarati it 

applies to simple ^ also; e. g. 

The extension to conjuncts in words other than those 

8 . The change of the class aspirate into the pure ^ noticeable in the 
passing from Ye'dic to Classic Sanskrit or from Sanskrit to Prakrit, 
really involves first a and then of the unaspirated member; 

e. g. Yedic *DT, classical Sanskrit , Prakrit ^ etc. 
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mentioned in Si. He. VIII-ii-29, SO would also consti¬ 
tute an sjg'jfft. 

E. g. 

(b) Indirect origin:—Si. He. VIII-i-66 indicates the 
optional dropping of the initial vowel in two words 
viz:—and 3^; Pr. or or 

and or 

This is the distant origin of the Prakrit to Gujarati 

which notes the i. e. the loss of 

an unaccented initial syllable. 

Hemachandra’s comment that short 3T only is lost and 
therefore would be only and not 

also, affords a key to the principle of loss when the 
vowel is unaccented.' 

This 913^ may be called ftffJTra’# while the former 

SKT5TJJ3. 

(22) (i»i*?uitr*TJT or is an 3c?TJT which does not point to a 
final crystallized form but marks an intermediate, transitional, step, 

E. g. The about the change of *T to in 
-3T33f. As already noted in a previons lecture," (as 

also 3T3533) can not be found in actual language at any period 

and so this form serves only to pass on the word to the final 

stage 

(Note:— ffaprafcff! is to bo distinguished from S13RTCWT in 
that while the former has no final crystallized form answering 
to it in any case, the latter falls under some 3vWT having final 
formations, but only in particular cases may not note a final 
crystallized form. e. g. 

1 2 3 4 

Here the change of % in 2 to 3T in 3 represents only a 


9, See Lecture III, p. 109. 
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transitional form but not found in actual language, and yet the 
general principle of the change of % to is recognised in an 
which has a number of finally crystallized formations for its scope. 

( fos 33, etc.). 

We can now proceed to the specific phonetic principles or 
we are so long waiting for. These I 

on/ 1 ;s ir ' classify under three heads:— 

canon of nts<iri>as. J 

A. SrtfJTs peculiar to Gujarati alone, and not 
found working in other Indian vernaculars; 

B. HOTTs partially peculiar to Gujarati, i. e. such as are 
shared with other Indian vernaculars, but with some 
variation; 

and C. jointly shared with other Indian vernaculars, 

without any variation in their essential nature. 

I take up these classes serially:—- 

I would preface the enumeration and discussion of the 3WTs 
by two general rules, which may be taken as 
'iiVras^ U ^' U<1 ~ throughout the treatment, viz: 

I. These deal with phonetic changes 

in words in their transit from Prakrit and De£ya ipto 
Gujarati, or occasionally from Sanskrit into Gujarati 
direct. 

II. if^ ; i. e. the applicability of the principles is not 
necessarily and rigidly universal, it may have excep¬ 
tions and odd peculiarities; in short, as the effect of the 
term if^T. is aptly described, 

i. e. the rules are applicable to some cases, are inapplicable 
to others (where apparently they should be), are 
sometimes optionally applicable, and sometimes quite 
a new form results. 
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Bearing in mind these two $rfWn3|?[s we take up the 
CLASS A 

Utsargas peculiar to Gujarati alone. 

I— fiffrT 3f and 3*T— 

This requires two preliminary SeftUs:— 

1 An unaccented medial ? and an unaccented medial 3 under¬ 
go i. e. they become and re- 

'nnram/ 1, " speetively; provided the 5 or 3 are preceded by 
a vowel and followed by a consonant. 


Examples:— 

Sans: 

' Pr. 

Guj. 



(Modern and Old) or 
latest Apabhram^a 
(0. W. Rajasthani) 


(deSyn) 

(chareonl) 


qf -4 ( „ )+^ 

term* 



qqi 1 0 


sjfTTlft 

1 





fHq^^T^TFC v. s. 1471—St 0 Ml*. 
Chimanlal D. Dalai’s Paper on Palana Mss. p. 34) 

10 (1) Panchakhyana (Dr. TessitoriV article in Ind. Anliq. April 
1914 P. 57); 

(R) W Vimala-Praband 1 \a (V. S. 15G8) 

Klianda V-25); 

We also find in Gautama Rasa (V. S. 1412), St. 17; and in 
Kdnhadade Prabandha > 111 , 223; fl*RI in a translation of Bhuva.ua 

Dtya (V. S. 1557) ( Gujarat Said Patra ), Mar^ DUO, P. 115). 

11 (1) Florentine Mss. Glfi, 12G. Dr. Tessitori's Article in Ind. 
Antiq April 1914, P. 58. 

(2) Gautama Rasa. St. 35. 
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also Vaitala Panchavisl (Prose), V. S. 1629, P. 88; 3PJ5, Do. 
P. 100; ^33, Do. P. 104; Do. P. 136; in Gautama 

Pdsa, St. 9). 

[For further instances see under utsarga III infra, the divi¬ 
sions (a)—(l), rare cases under (c) and (d).] 


[This principle operates in all grammatical formations in 
Modern Gujarati; e. g.— 

™ (a womanH^ <» termination I ^ ( . e _ effeminftte 
denoting con- } • \ \ 

tempt here) J WOraaIueh) - 


* 1 * 


j a brother; 1 


hence, a man 


termination 


(a man, 
a husband) 


(a woman) + 


* 31 % 

termination 


=*nflft(a woman)]. 


3 to ^ 

Skr. 

Pr. or Apabhr. 

Interm. 

G. 


3?g*TT 




nart 


mrt 




(in proper 


names as 

and the like). 

[Si. JTe. YIII-i-162 notes the change of ^ to 3T3 in 
f^r; itVt is not enumerated in that *1^, and it is not stated to 
be an We must th erf ore take jfkVnert as an instance 


developed later 

on.] 



S. 

Pr. or Apabhr. 

Interm. 

G. 




*t*^ 




(husband) 


^T32ft (defyu) 

*T3^t 





(a doll) 




^35 


*33 


**3 


(the fetlocks of a 
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horse. 

^Ffd^the horse 
knocks the fet¬ 
locks against each 
other.) 


, ms** 



(possible Apabhram£a) 

(mothers) 


(Si. He. VIII-iii-40 
gives as Prakri 

t). 




JTT^T 



VllWA 


1 - 



?5TI'7t 


[Note:—is found in Kdnhadadc Prabandha y XV, 32 
also in Vimala-prabandha, I, 60; and Vaitdla-panchcu'isi (poem) P. 3, 
st. 24; also P. 62, st. 646. is found in the Avaclairi to 

DaSavatkdlila Sutra , VIII, 34. is found in Sudagaratsa - 

Vtracharita ; also in the song of Jasayanta Sonigaro V. S. 1670, 
extract given by Dr. Tessitori in his article on Bardic Survey in 
J. A. S. Beng. N. S. XII, 101G A. D.; and fWt in Karpura 
Manjari Chaupai (V. S. 1605), also in Uehdharana by Janardana 
(y. S. 1548), Kadavun X, 1. 1.] 

[In old Gujarati an % is changed to % even when preceded by 
a consonant, e. g. 

’Tt'ft ift^T 

(Padmanilbha, Y. S. 1715 Ms. In Gujarat Said Patra, Vol. 
XII May), turned into SSfsft (Bind ana’s Kddambarty Pfirva 

12. The process is incidentally attested to by the rare 

form ^3^1 in Marathi used alternatively with 
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bhiv/a, P. 81, 1. 16; P. 88, 1. IS: P. 102, 1. 20) will also illustrate 
this change of ? to even when preceded by a consonant.] 

(The genesis of may be this; when the find 

themselves in a subordinate position they seek, as it were, some 
support for self-preservation, and an adventitious steps in to 
furnish such support, resulting in the usual sandhi $-r3T = *T and 
Panini’s rule, operates here; this rule is 

practically the reverse process of The change of 

^ to being calledthat of 5^ to ^ may well be 
termed or anti -samjirasdrum.) 

(2) An unaccented medial ^ becomes and an unaccented 
medial sfl becomes provided the 3 or is preceded by a vowel 
and followed by a consonant. 

Examples;— 

S. Pr. or Apabhr. G. 

*li t<pT: 1 ^ 

I Note:—(a) ^<33 here is but a transitional form; and if no 

other instances can be found, this would be a 

* 

(b) This will be only so far as the progress from Prakrit 
into Gujarati is concerned; for in Guiarati itself in grammatical 
changes the principle of this utsarga operates; e. g. 

(Sural) Gujarati). Consequently the paucity of instances need 
not vitiate this atsarga.~\ 

mv qptfK+tcrm. $) mi 

,, (-Kerin. 

[Note:—A final when unaccented, becomes ^ in Horn# 

cases; e. g. 

<rft: <Trw m 

^T^TT m 

But this result can cither be accounted for by the change of 
to 3 and then to or by the Apabhram^a forms ending in $ (m, 
STI3) changing their 3 to 3 by the sfiwreTTTUT process.] 

13. »f *\W*i lasanhi'i'ildea St. 82. (V. 8. 1508). 
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(2) A is dropped. 


Dropping of a 

Example:— 



druta-tara 3T. 

S. Pr. 

or Apabhr. 

G. 




i 




Tlf 




57ft 



7^-75?? 

7.^3*) (Defya) 

7#t 

mason) • 


[Dr. Tessitori (Notes on the Grammar of the O. W. Raja¬ 
sthani §83) derives the Apabh. iToin3?5^*3[ (Skr.). I believe^ is 
evolved out of 3Vif by metathesis and the usual Apalhramsa 
change of a final 3T to S. This dispenses with the unnecessary and 
rather queer importation of the termination. However Vara- 
ruchi’s PnUrita PrahiUa, XI, 9 gives 9*1% as Magadlii for 3^.] 

The utsarga about f^gei 3? and SIT may now be laid down:— 
Enunciation:— 


The (L c. 
icicle) sound of 

af and$HV, 
and 7.~ 


UTSARGA I. 

<JL 

JfT) Under the operation of utsargas (l) and 
(-) mentioned above, medial and as well 
as medial and 3T3[ are transitionally changed 
into and and these are finally changed 


into the wide 9? and 3TT respectively. 


(The term medial is used here to exclude the final 3??-313; 
it may therefore be regarded as inclusive of initial as in 

3?fvi9T5I— arfl 'TOTm— arfqi'Jl— . 
Perhaps non-final would be a better term.) 

(B) Pinal and 313 are changed into ^ and 3^ 

respectively. 

[Part (A) of this utsarga may as well be broadly shaped 
thus:— 

The medial 3?? and in Prakrit words are changed to fegrf 
sf and similarly, such 3*3 and 3PJ are changed into ^f ] 

17 ^ 
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Examples:— 


fofcf 9flT 


Skr. 

PrI or Apabhr. 

q: 

qr 




*1* 


qqfqeq*: 

q??q 

€?> 

srfq^ft 

qfqt>5 q?H? 

ft 

qqfoqft 

qqfls? qq??T| *%*% 

ft 

qfarqt: 

qf§iq 

Sfd 


■faftsq 

?# 

(. DMya ) 

ft 

( Skr. or Ap. 


( 

„) 


qf?g3 ( 

» ) F '?^3 





^U<3 ( 

») 

q»m 


qq'q 


qqq 

qq$ qV 



tq’jft vn 



jt?^ qqq qq ( 

=intoxication) 


DeSya 


arq^t &\ (incessant rain). 

3T^1?T«3C;— 



Pr. or Apabhr. or 

Defy a 

G. 

^K\ 







Post Apabhr. (later form of & 

(dative teim. 




ftl?T 3Tf—■ 

5 $^ 


(Mango flowers) 
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Zf 


Wfl' (a tiara worn 



by a bride, also by 



the mother of a 
bride or of a bride¬ 
groom.) 

(the goddess 



worshipped by 
maidens in the 
month, Ashddha ). 



(a aquare) 






—-- 


>o vs 

--- - 


WT? iNr? 










•ffaf (the ninth day 



in a half-month) 
9?5Tf% 14 



*ri% 


14. is more commonly current than I find ^1% used by 

Mr. NanilliU Dalapatrilm Kavi in his Introduction to a poem by Tribhuvan 
PremaSankar, entitled Kaldplno Viralia , at p. 13, line 3. A dramatic 
play entitled 5*^ by Mr. Mani&ankar E. Bhatta and another has 
this same word, at p. 155, line last but one. (In a letter dated 1st June 
1917 Mr. ManiSankar Bhatta, addressed to me in reply to my inquiry, 
disclaims all knowledge of and responsibility for this word, saying that 
tho portion in question was written by his collaborator, Mr. D&hy&lM 
who is a Taragdld , belonging to Vadanagara. Mr. N&n&l&l Kavi has not 
favoured me with a reply to my repeated inquiries regarding the use of 
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Let us try and analyze this utsarga in a different manner now. 

I have said that this utsarga is peculiar to 
Gujarati and Maravadi phonology. It does not 
operate in Marathi or Hindi or any other 
kindred vernaculars. Well, let us compare the sounds in Guja¬ 
rati, Marathi and Hindi: 


Comparative ana¬ 
lysis of this utsarga 


this word. Hut this much is certain that is in use in some parts 

of Gujarat). This form of the word furnishes a valuable link between 
and its origin ( ). 

Ilemachandra (Si. Ur. VIII-iv-422) gives *1TO as an ddeJa of 
This ( *1TOS ) may be advanced as the original of and with 
apparent reason. But there arc some strong points in favonr of 
as the origin of they arc:— 

(a) One of the Mss. of Si. He. gives the reading *R3TO instead of 

(See S. P. Pandit's Edition of Eumdrd-Pdla Charita , 
Appendix, P. 198, note 18); 

(b) is, in fact, used, even if rarely, in some parts of GujarlU. 

(e) is found freely used in Hindi literature. 

(d) The ^ or TO tacked on to by Ilemachandra appears quite 
inexplicable and its arbitrary nature leaves a mystery, while 
supplies a good explanation of the TO and eventual *3. 
Thus, it is clear that really an evolute of before 

Ilemachandra’s time, was regarded by him as an kk ade£a” of on the 
strength of the eventual similarity of sense and external similarity in 
sound, and ignoring the real phonetic phases, especially the loss of the 
unaccented initial syllable in StfvHTO'L 

Dr. Sir R. G, Blifindarkar derives (H.) from ($ ); 

(Ilis Philological Lectures, P. 1G8). But, with all respect, I give pre¬ 
ference to for reasons that will be seen at one* 1 : 

(1) would be in Prakrit. Now the &T remains 

unchanged in Gujarati (See, infra , the utsarga about the 
change of ^ to *h); whereas has a 

(2) It maybe questioned whether Wl%J means “unexpected” in 
Hindi. I should think it has the same sense as the Guj. 

viz: “separate”, “unusual h True, the sense may be 
altered; but it involves some wrench. 

(3) The ^ in 3 will have to be changed to and there seems 
no phonetic ground for it. 
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G. 

M. 

H. 





%<5 



^ (form Slrr.) 

5TT 

*5 











A 

WT 

■srfar 

=5rk* 

=^r»T 


[In the case of M. there is an exception in the form of 
the alternative . 

If we watcli and compare the sounds in the above words as 
spoken by the people, we shall find marked differences in each of 
the three languages. While each is evolved out of the contactual 
vocalic groups and (or out of and the Gujarati 

sound is a distinctly wide one (as in “hat” and awl”), making a 
complete fusion of the s? and % and 3T and 3, the Marathi sound 
leans more towards $ and 3 and makes the resulting diphthong 
narrow; while the Hindi sound, leaning more towards the s? of 
the vocalic groups ( ), approximates the wide sound of 

Gujarati upto a certain point, b$t stops short there, and is not 
the same wide, fused sound as the Gujarati one. At the same 
time the Hindi sound is not the pure diphthongal sound of Sans¬ 
krit, but resembles a good deal, thus making the symbols 

^ and ^ wrong indicators, strictly speaking. This is indicated 
indirectly by the fact noted by Mr. Beames (Yol. I, p. 5) that 
(even) the final o in old Hindi has a wide pronunciation 
like au . Much more so would it sound wide, I would say, in 
medial 

(The Bangui! language does possess a wide of a peculiar 
kind; but that is not the outcome of any or 3T3T in the ante¬ 
cedent phonetic stage; it is the peculiar pronunciation of s? as in 
(pronounced as (pronounced as and so 
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forth. It may therefore be distinguished and excluded from the 
examination under which we shall place the Gujarati sound). 

Now, a few instances of words which have come into 
Gujarati from Arabic aud Persian will help us 

Instances of the i n our W o r k here. They are words like the 

wide sound tn words 
of Persian and following:— 

AraJjic origin. 


Arabic or 
Persian 


etcetera. 


etcetera. 


Again consider these words:— 









In these words the steps of phonetic mutation are:— 

—^5 

STfC—— Hgq* — W? ( ^ ); 
st?t— srot—?r£c—sft. 

I need not repeat that these serial steps are not given as 
represented, in all their stages, in actual writing; it could not be 
the case. All that is intended is to indicate the course through 
which the phonetic current must have run. The strong probabi¬ 
lity of this course will be seen when we remember that the $ 
sound (as will be shown hereafter) has a general tendency to shift 
from the centre to the beginning of words; thus, in these cases, 
leaving an sound which forms the eveutual wide sf. For, if 
you sound the sp^and in all the abovenamed words, as also in 
the words and the like mentioned before, you 
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will notice the peculiar {sfgfl nature of the phonal process which 
alone can give the Gujarati af and SfT. 

Now, let us examine the sound in the following words on the 
basis of accentuation:— 


An examination of f 
the wide sound on 
the basis of accen¬ 
tuation . 


Skr. 


Pr.-Apabhr. 


G. 


i i 


(a) 7ivfTr#r 

15 tt?W 


(b) ^TWTTT 




=qqmO 


(Similarly and thejike.) 

(c) 

afaajrc 1 

3TVTT 



sfafT 

(d) 


q'wrasft qi^Vt 

quuiad) (the name 
of a village in 
Surat District). 

(e) 



(f) 

=33*5 

4 ? 


15. True, the case of does cot fall under the principle wc are 
considering because of the long but it is taken for that very reason, 
as the long f furnishes a sure test, showing as it does, that the long f, 
which is necessarily accented, comes in the way of 

(In the *1 of *1^0, because of the accent on ®F, takes its 
subordinating the expanding tendency of the first member, 3f; and so the 
5 gots the accent transmitted to it also.) 

In Si. He. VIII—i—101 *lf5( is the form in Prakrit. But the gloss 
says further:-^n5wiis«^l^fft?^5q:| and so wfahs also seen in 
use as well as is found in the gana referred to in the sutra 

whereas in Sdkuntala wc find (see its q^Tl^l), where a long 

ft alone fits into the metrical scheme. Thus *lfK can be taken as an 
alternative with 

16. Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar regards the ^ in as a direct 
change from •?% as also thesfl in and qfaj (from Sanskrit 
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r (a) It grc qqt 

(b) q>qff3TT *fl#t 

(c) <7f^i 

II { (d) m^iqi mqsrmt vre^i? 

*Tq*nf *TT3TTf 

(e) s^qqisH; 17 3T*q^ 

rtii r»n RT97 =flfinn.rnfft 

In group I you will observe that in the vocalic groups 
( *TOFITb ), 3T? ( 3*5 ( 3T5 ), the accent is on the second 

member, whereas in Group II it is on the first member, i. e. on 

3T. Now, the of is and the wide sound is produced by a 


direct from (See his Wilson Philological Lectures, Pp. 166 and 145; 
though I note that he lias not given the Gujarati words, but only 
9TM( as II. and M. and *U^If II. M# and M*ta II.) But I bclievo 

these must pass through the shortening stage shown above; of. sfflSR— 
q^fiq— ^%zv\ —■Mini. (The principle .of qfasmq works here). The 
shortening of the is the effect of the accent being oil the following 
syllable initially; but as soon as this effect is secured the accent shifts 
and falls on the shortened 3h=M and this yields the sound through 
the 9?a—3Trj^ change. This shifting of the accent is a curious phenome¬ 
non, very interesting to pursue in the analytical investigation of word 
formations. 

17. Here, although leaves ^ accented at the early stage, the 
accent gives way under the double influence of 

(1) The simplification of the conjunct without the com¬ 
pensating lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

and 

(2) The tendency to accentuate the second syllable in a word 
where the first syllable is unaccented and eventually there¬ 
fore gets dropped. 

(The change of M iu to 3 indicates that the word is become a 
part of the whole compound and hence the ^ is evidently subordinated; 
an imintial M can bo changed into M, and so M^[ is not regarded here as 
a distinct word.) 
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peculiar 18 widening of the ^3 or glottis. This nature of ^ 
is thus the source of the wide sound in ^ and and it is* helped 
by the and as noted above (Vide Pp. 1S4 , 135 supra) } of course 
under the operation of the accent falling on it. 

The alternative evolutes of viz: (a) mrr (a fair woman) 
and (b) JTR (the goddess worshipped by maidens in the month of 
Ashadha), i. e. the narrow sound in the case of (a) and the wide 
Bvund in that cf (b), can thus be accounted for by the shifting of 
accent from one member to the other in the vocalic group 
in the word. 

An examination of some apparent exceptions,-^apparent ones 
only, be it remembered, — will go further to 

Some apjxnoit BU pp 0 r f. the theory I advance about the 
exception:a; the tv 11 J t c 

snpporl nf i hr sound in ing due to the accentuation of the 

^ i u the 3Tf and *3:— 


18. It is for this reason that I utilize the old technical term 
tliougli in an extended sense and a slightly new application; 
lor the wide sound of never existed when the Sanskrit 

grammarians desciibed the and pra ijatnas y and is 

more or less an offspring cf foreign influence as 1 shall show later on. 

18 
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o 


20. “ ^ m & & ” (rr emananda; Namhy<1na , XV). 

21. The "T e , nd j n S ot * h ‘ 8 u ’ iv ^ s ® emB 'to be the result of a fake analogy: the Hindi ^ appearing like the 
plural of wT, and the Hindi mr 4SCU ji ne ^ ending corresponding to the oft ending in Gujarati. 
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®f T ^ The in nor ends the first word of the 
^ compound; 

Eesulfi-snbor? 3 above,-^-*3 (*«)-** (narrow). 
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accent; 

(c) The final of occupies a subordinate 

position; 

Result as before:—3T-KT ( 3 ;)=^ (narrow). 
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All these facts, noted above, will go to show 

(a) That when in the vocalic group or 313, 3j ig ac¬ 

cented, the ?-3, getting subordinate, the ultimate 
result is the wide sound, 

(b) That when in these groups the 5~3 arc accented, their 

prominence leads to the uniting of 3? and % and 3f 
and 3 into the narrow ^ and 3?t; 

(c) That the wide sound is akin to rather than 

to 3Tf-3T3; 

(d) That the f-3 when subordinate, turn into (and 

then ar-s); 

and (c) That thus the wide sound is the result of and 

the narrow one is the result of 3H[-3T3. 

Let us now look at two or three comparative instances from 
identical words to further illustrate pointedly the operation of 
these principles; I put them in the form of a genealogical tree for 
the sake of giving a clear impression: 

I nVt (Sanskrit). 


TRrf (= - - 

(Prakrit) 

I * 


- J jtVt (=■ i, 

(Prakrit)2. a fair woman) 


(o.w.r.) irO (= qUrfr) - - 


jtKt (O.W.R.) 


(1) ITft’J Guj. (- a 
goddess wor¬ 
shipped by 
maidens in the 
m o n t h of 
Asluidha ). 


(2) J7^ r t (- the 
latter half 
of proper 
names like 
&ca. 

Also **m r t 
from in 

old Gujarati 
works). 


00 Htrt (Guj.) 

(= a fair woman). 


Here, Gujarati lias (l) (2) ° mil, and (:i) JTtft, each 


22. Vide. ‘Kumarapala-charita’ V, 80; IV, 50; and I, 75 et¬ 
cetera. Also Index to it (Edited by S. F. Pandit). 
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in a different sense; and the phonetic processes are different, 
as under:— 

(1) (it is to be noted in this case that the 
final f becomes subordinate and turns into whereas in (2) it 
remains prominent and preserves the of 3 from becoming 

and hence the 9?^ stays on, and we have 

(2) aTS-ara See note just above, under (l). 

(3) The sft has come direct from Prakrit under the operation 
of the general rule in Si. Jlana. VII I—i—159- (I shall soon 
consider below the nature and genesis of this operation; I may- 
only state here that in the contraction of 3$ to sft the passes 
through wherein ^ is prominent and hence the narrow sft.) 

II —rmiQ (Sanskrit) 

I 

(Prakrit) 


0. W. P. mm mm m*® 

(1) I I 

*ifa (Guj.) m ( 0 . w. it.) 

( 2 ) (3) 

We notice here m changed to srf in (2) 3Tfa, and ^ 
changed to & in (?») ; in the latter case H 10 of is so 

subordinate and 31 so very predominant that, instead of the two 
uniting into a narrow aft, the a? is lost and JQT+3J remain as ^in 
TH3. 22 The following lines in Kdihad ide Pra bandha (V\S. 1512) 
will show the place of both and JRM in old Western Rajas¬ 
thani:— 


22. The 3? is extra-ordinarily subordinate in this case because it is 
in the initial syllable, and hence unsupported by a preceding syllable, 
and so it becomes In the case of fid^d the accent on d’ gets lost 

when it becomes shortened, and hence, the of m gets accented. 

Of course, the fact is that when people are inclined towards subord¬ 
inating the over much it becomes lost, and in the opposite case it 
acquires emphasis. 

19-20 
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'SRT 2 3 *w IK JTrKR'Rt I 

(Khanda III, St. 245). 

Ill—( Apabhram4a ) 

I 

( 0. \V. R. ) 

(0. W. R.) fW (0. W. R.) 

^rftJT (Guj.) 

Here also the results, and ^FrfhT, are as in pr (IJK) and 
JTT^b the only difference being that, while the 3* in i 0 long, 

that in is short, and yet some how it occupies a prominence 
which ousts the 3? off. 

We may also contrast—&ca. which contain ftft 
as the final evolute of !$ft through !$tT, 3vT,“ 4 with from 

*rf?eSTft; the point of contrast being that, fn the latter 
case the 3T 3 unites into a narrow because of the strong 3, 
while in the former the strength is more than counteracted by the 
long 3?T preceding it, and hence the change into ft. 

It may be objected: Is not this fixing of the accent an 
arbitrary procedure ? What is the guide for 
tlu8 acccni fixing it ? Does it not amount to begging 
Does it involve a the question when you fix the accent on the 

leggmg of the 3T or on the ?-3 ( or *J-ft ) according as the 

question i .... 

resulting sound is wide or narrow ? 

23. Karmana Mantri’s Sitdharana ( V. S. 1526 ) also lias ^ and 

in juxta -position: 3^3 £[R; ( Description 

ofAyodhya). 

(This double-barrelled word must have been a conventional expre¬ 
ssion 9 it seems). 

Vimala-prabandha ( V. S. 1568 ) has 3*5 with a short 3 (See 
Khanda I, st. 55). 

24. The 3ft becomes 3ft by prati-samprasarana in these cases. I do 
not believe that Uft-Jft becomes 3xf and thus ftft; for in the case of 

..jjf^tft the steps are gft-3ft, (not gft* 3ft? 3x!). 
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My answer to the first and last question is—No: and to the 

second questiou the answer is furnished in the 

Answer. No. Rea - reagon j B h a u jast give for this answer being 
sons for die nega- . __ , ,, ., ... 

in the negative. We have the guide and the 

ttve answer. - D 

test in certain instances where the accent is 
obvious and undisputable, e. g. 

q'TOT^'t, nff^STT, VTTTWTf, — and the like, 

and in the light of these we detect the location of the 
accent in the other cases, always with good reason for the same . 
In this subsequent process if the method appears to be a priori , it 
has a justification and is not the same as begging the question; 
for the test indications have already disclosed to us the governing 
principle, and we trace it backwards from the visible results in 
cases of possible dispute, and see how it fits in. This method is, 
I believe, fairly permissible and frequently resorted to in all 
inquiries of this nature. 

I hope all this lengthy analysis will be sufficient to support my 
theory regarding the accent on the 3T of the vocalic groups and 
being the operating cause of the wide sound. As regards their 
passing through the and stage I may be allowed to repro¬ 
duce what I have said elsewhere:— 


“It may thus be safely inferred that this VLnti-samprasarana 

. . process has its share in the case of ail as well as ai 

Arguments sup - r 

porting anti-sam- group, and, whether all words passed through this 

prasdraiia thecag process in actual language or not, the phonetic ori- 

saraiia theory in 9 in °f the broad e and o as traced here mag be safe - 

the phonetic origin \y accepted as indicating the underlying principle, 
of wide e and o. _ , _ 

borne may contend that the better theory 

would be to hold that and of words like qqw, W=Ntf, 
pass through the 3T5 and ^ stage by the samprasdrana 
process before reaching the broad sound of e and o. But I am not 
inclined to abandon the theory advanced by me, because whereas 
Words in actual there are some instances in actual language 


use indicating anti- ( e . g. qq?r & C a.) in Panchdkhydna &ca. which 
samprsarana pro- Jt „ ,, 

cess ' indicate the anti-samprasarana process, there 
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are no actual instances of the WJ of words like &ca. haying 

changed into and when in some cases, the has changed 

to (as in 5TrT%-*Pl(%)-*T(tO> the sound has either stopped short 
at a'i or become ^ in Gujarati, and not been broadened into e.” 
(The Indian Antiquary XLIY, 18-19:-January 1915) 

[[n this extract after the words ‘‘stopped short at ai” in the 
last eentence, I w T ould now add:~or turned into long % or, in the 
case of sra, into long e. g. Aca, TT3t$t etc.] 

As I have already hinted, you have only to sound ^ and 
3T3 and and SfT. to realize that the latter alone can give the 
wide sound as a result. By way of a further indication I would 
cite the Gujarati word cff, from the word (from rf»3: 2 ’ Sanskrit) 
in use iu the language of the iifteentli century of the Vikrama era, 
which became rR in later Gujarati, and a side reflectiou of which 
is seen in the Hindi cT3. This would certainly go against the 
samprasarana theory and support my antisamprasdrana theory. 
I cite this instance only for the purpose of illustrating the anti- 
samprasdrarju theory, although this case would fall under the 
section of this utsarga which deals with the sound. 

There are some persons who ask whether these 3?5[ and 
formations in Prakrit for ^ and aft in Sanskrit (e. g. for 
and for jft?!3) are not merely artificial forms, not haying any 
counterpart in actual speech. The answer is clear. They cannot 
be, and are not, artificial formations. The reasons are:- 

(1st.) That artificiality is an idea which is essentially 
inconsistent with the evolutior of language; 

Arguments an- 

swering the charge (2ndly) That there is nothing to show that 
that the interme¬ 
diate stages the Prakrit grammars dealt with any 

ore are artificial . unspoken language; 


25. Dr. Sir R. G. Bliandarkar derives 3f from (Sanskrit) 313 

(Pr.)—See his Wilson Philological Lectures, P. 116. This may be 
more probable; the Mugdhdvahodha Auhtiha gives tRP (see P, 17, cob 
1. of H. H. Dhruva’s Edition; 33" 33* 
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(Srdly) 


(4 tlily) 


(5tnly) 


26. Dr. Sir R. G. Bliandarkar points out this distinction thus: “As 
observed before, the syllables and 3T3 - differ from V and ^ only in 
two currents of breatli being emitted instead of one; in other respects 
they are alike, both tho vowel sounds being contained in the diphthongs.” 

(Wilson Philological Lectures, Fp. 146-7) 
“The sounds of the Sanskrit diphthongs are like those of 31? and 
8^ uttered rapidly, i. e. without allowing any appreciable time to lapse 
between the two elements).” 

(Ibid. P. 43) 

Mr, Beames is incorrect in his appeciation of these sounds and 
for he seems to consider that there is no difference between 
^ and 81? or sft and He thinks that although in Old Hindi 
is written and even the pronunciation in all the cases is 

Kailasa; so also in the case of and he thinks the sound 

is only Kami, A consideration of the analysis of the sounds as given 
above by me and by Dr. Sir R. G. Bliandarkar will show the error of 
this view. 


That the actual finding of words like OfiX, 3*I*T*ft 
&ca. would point to the preceding 3?f in them, 
it being impossible for to jump direct 

into 3^-3^; 

That the analysis of the sound shown above 
shows the necessary splitting up of the ^ and 3?l 
into 31? and 3T3 respectively, whereby the 
accent on the 3? becomes the determining factor; 

That ^ and 3*\ are really more artificial than 3T? 
and 313; t* and 3^ as diphthongs cannot really 
claim to be natural simple vowels; the differ¬ 
ence between and 3on the one hand and 3T| 
and 3*3 on the other is simply of the length of 
interval between the components 3? and ? or 3T 
and in i* and it is extremely small, 2,5 so 
the Pali and Prakrit speakers facilitated the 
pronunciation either by changing them into ^ 
and 3it or into ? and 3, or by widening the 
interval between the component simple vowels, 
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and so had and SfE. The difficulty they 

encountered in the case of conjunct consonants' 
which they solved, amongst other processes, by 
resorting to (separation of the members), 

was felt in a reduced intensity in the case of 
these conjunct vowels (so to call them), and was 
solved by a vocalic into 9T5 and ^ as one 

of the remedies, 

Mr. Keshavlal H. Dhruva holds that the 3?^ and were 

seen in written classical Prakrit works, but he 
thenrtj * that the ( l° u kts their existence in spoken Prakrit. His 
3*5 and (\r- only reason is that in some words in Gujarati the 

^ are sdH P res f lvcd ^ 

spoken Prakrit, names of villages-cited by him to which I would 
add (= a son), and and the tendency 

amongst villagers to pronounce TF* as^ and ^13 as (See his 
Vdg-vydpdra T. 8). I am afraid this is not a very strong reason. 

His argument is based on the assumption of a- 

eraZ»J7mh^n- theor y that P honetic Principles cannot bear a 

troverted. break of continuity; he seems to argue that 

because were pronounced as such in 

Sanskrit and are also found in certain Gujarati words at present, 
therefore in Prakrit also the sounds must have had the same 


aspect, and if are seen in writing, they must be merely 

artificial forms used in writing only ; otherwise the would 


He assumes , wrong¬ 
ly , a theory that 
phonetic jirinciplcs 
must have an un¬ 
broken continuity. 


create a break in the continuity of vocal 
process 27 . I may simply point out that the 
assumption herein involved is gratuitous, and 
is falsified by a number of instances where 
there is apparent break of continuity; e. g, 35 


^ sifemiq't 3R155 sfiVr fag snfcffit 

3Vt^fl *1551 3# 3. 

fa qf qf| ftq, % H-oft n It—btV s 

trfl 5* §tq eft t 3^ Wft qW W 
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found in Yedic Sanskrit, lost in classical Sanskrit, found again in 
PaiMchU in Pali, in Bhil languages, in Gujardti and in Mardtbi; 
similarly the Sanskrit *T is changed into °T in Prakrit, and yet in 
Gujardti there is a reversion to in certain words 

&ca; see the utsargci about this principle treated below). 

In fact, the whole history of the growth of Gnjarati through 
the Prakrits will show that while some phonetic features pass 
through certain changes, the very ones pass unaffected into 
Gujarati. And finally, it is inconceivable why the grammarians 
should note the change of the Sanskrit into in 

Prakrit in specif!e sutras if such changes did not take place in 
actual speech. The reasons given by me above, especially the 
facility involved in the {^*3^ process, seem to me stronger in 
support of the view that and existed in speech at one time. 

There is a small indication in Prakrit grammar which will 
support my view: the exclamatory word (Skr.) is alternatively 
^and3?S in Prakrit (Si. He. VIII —1—ICO). This will con¬ 
clusively show that the 3*$ represented actually spoken sounds and 
was not a mere fashionable writing for V If it had been other¬ 
wise there was absolutely no object in Hemachandra giving ^ and 
as alternative Prakrit forms of (Skr.) making a special 
sutra for this single exception in the whole language;—for 
Prakrit has no ^ (nor aft). B asides, as I have already pointed 
out, the detached vowels are easier to pronounce than the diph¬ 
thongs: this ease impelled the speakers of Prakrit to use in actual 
speech and 3??. This tendency is even now visible ammgsfc 
press compositors add printers under Parsi influence; for I see 
them print et£. although I have given them etc. in 

the copy. 

WtR sft sfr3 RoSqtf ^ ? qsft <1^ Tf tij qq % 

?it ^ % ^UT qur \ tj; % ^tqjqfoftqT 3r-3?(qr 

3« sr# % g.” 

( Vdg-vyapdra P. 8.) 

This extract will show that Mr. K, II. Dhruva bases his theory on 
the assumption of continuity of vocal^tradition. \ 
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I may add one more piece of evidence:— 

A work called N emindtharjdga written by Dhanadevagani in 
V. S. 1502 has at its conclusion the following stanza:— 

FTTaTt *V? r T 

hi *nrr fqsprm shifts nf i 

*v ^ 

Here metrical rules would require *T for JT?> for JT*T 

for niff, =TJT for 5m?, WT for *JT for T*T? and vfrll for 

and yet the author has stuck to the This would show an 

adherence to the actual speech rather than to classical usage, 
especially as in 1. 2 ilie word is preserved with *T and in 

defiance of met ri cal rules, and it is obviously a reflexion of a 
spoken w'ord. I admit the forms in this stanza contain an 

derived from &ca and not the evolute of the diphthong t* ( as 

a / 

in frqm ^ ( Skr.). All the same, the argument is this: If 3*5 as 
a result of some original existed in one case, then there is no reason 


why it should not have existed in the other case, i. e. as an 
evolute of 

Finally, I may point out that by tracing this sound of 

^ and to and instead of spreading 

ted in this lecture lt over ^ and ^ and ^ and tlie P rm “ 
combines phonological ciple of discussed by me in Lecture 

b ,eiit y JII is secured. This is no small gain; of 

course consistency with phonological truth 
is a primary condition, and it is “fulfilled here, 

A few instances may now be noted where the 3?5 and 

Instances wherein not turning into fsj|rT 3T and 3JT, become ^ 
9^5 and ^ do not , . n . , . . 

turn into wide aIld ^ m Gu 3 arilt1 ’ or reruam as ^ and 
®f and 3 J f. 


Examples:— 

^ cr arc. 


Skr. Pr. or Apabhr, Guj.' 

or 

few; %%i 
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=9^ (direct; not through Prakrit) 

sft or are. 


or 

or 


^rk 


or 




It would be interesting to look for the cause or causes which 
in these cases prevent the and from 

Acce,lt is the lie- reuniting in the %IT a* and 3?f. We have 

Icrmauugfactor here 3 £ 

also. not time enough, but you will now be able to 

see that the factor of accent will be found in 
almost all cases to be the determining cause. Where it cannot be 
seen working, some other cause will surely be found to exist; 
thus in ^ it seems an unconscious desire to distinguish this word 
from (=a hundred) prevailed and came in the way of the 
f^fcT 3TT resulting. 

Illustrations of op- There are other apparently abnormal cases 

2^a rently abnormal 

eases of sound. ot * ^ soimd which ma ? bc noted here ™ 


r —Skr. 

Fr. or Apabhr. 

Guj. 


f^sft 





spfj; 




(= waiet: 

; — the meaning changed) 

cl^ 



JT^: 


*r¥r 

(=a rhinoceros) 

^TVt 


(=a stream; a string 

of a necklace) 

fW^: 

■'m 

vii 
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srf— 


srsr 

35* <=5^* 

c?ft 

to* 

35* ? 53T* 

Hk 


35*33 *W33 

313 

SF<T 




(= 

a hundred) 


(It is in TO, etc.; 


and also *tf, TOT, TO*rf> etc), 


35 



55^3 



nw 

UK 

JT^: 


nfos 

3<TT 

(direct) 

srrciT 


WE 

313 


(deSya) 33^3 



„ urmfr'in 

STRUCT 




^3T: 

351 

srfjR 


9S 



HTfaor^ 




3% 


$*1*33 



(deJsya) *flf^3 9Tf^ 

(-romited) 


An examination of these cases will generally give some 

The abnormal wide account r for Ule w j de sonnd - Thus:— 
sound accounted (fspTetft), 3t (*jpO and 

f 01 ' after attaining these stages under the opera- 

tion of another utsarga viz: the shifting of the 5 to the beginning 
syllable (except, of course, in the case of where there is 

no $), pass through a metathesis ( 5 TOR) of the vowels composing 

_ * " 

the ^TOFJTs-53T or and 33T, and the vocalic groups 3?? and 

3T3 result, which are the precedent forms of and giving 
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the wide sound. (In the am'svdra gets weakened, 

while in the strong conjunct loses one member 

leaving only (which again loses its aspiration and yields fl), 
without (as happens in many other instances) lengthening the 
preceding vowel.) 

In ^”rt^ 28 -“Tr^-*^^~g^-5^*-there is some unusual inter¬ 
polation of 5 or S', as the case may be, after the of the first 
syllable, and a similar interpolation of an occurs before the 3 of 
3^fT; which give the conditions requisite for the wide sound. On 
some such and no other supposition can the wide sound be 
explained. 

A similar unusual mutation, but of a different type, occurs in 
the case of and ^ft^fr^TT, where the ^ and sft in 

the first syllables get somehow turned into 3T3, thus furnishing 
the requisite condition for the wide sound. 

in sp: (qp;-cprc)> ra* (^- ? ?^), 
the medial vocalic group 3I3T is similarly turned into ^ and the 
basis for the wide sft is created. 

Finally, in fW, fo??, 3^, f^fi, (W^), Jn^yNf 
(qif ,TO T^)> the rules of Piakrit whereby the first short % and 
short S become q and sft respectively when followed by conjunct 3 
{Si. He. VIII-i-85 and VIH-i-116) operate at first and give us 
the q and sft; these q and sft, it may be observed, are the short 
and sft of Pali and similar Prakrits and these short q-aft, 
although essentially and phonally different from the {qf<! sound, 
are in a way near to it. This may account for the wide sound in 
the Gujarati evolutes of these words. In sftfeaj# the conjunct 
seems to reduce the sft to the short souud noted above and then 
the remaining explanation applies to it; or, rather, the aft in that 
- word was from the beginning the short ^ft of Pali. 

28, has a possible explanation without the interpolation of 

An snpftsN enters and turns 32^ into ^2t which gives 3^— 

, (even^iow 3^-3^ is used to denote a fissure; which, 
as it were, creates two 32s or banks in any object.) May not the case of 
be similarly treated as the result of an adventitious O 
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Coming to the second part (B) of the enunciation of the 
t utsarga about the af and arf, viz: the 

The sound goun( i in the case of final 3T? and 

distinguished from c 

the the distinction which I make in calling 

the sound may be briefly explained. 

In the case of medial 3T(-W, the resulting sound ( 3T“$rf) is 
distinctly and fully wide because of its prominent position, i. e. 
the middle of the word, which position is naturally the topmost 
place of audibility; whereas in the case of the final the 

resulting being at the end of the verbal cadence of audibi¬ 

lity, are naturally less wide than the medial sound. 

Instances nf the Instances of this sound are plenti- 

sound. fui iu Gujarati:— 


Pr. or Apabhr. 
(including later Apabhr.) 

ZfTJ 

SRa[ 


Grllj. 

4 

(=and) 

<rf 

eRT 

HT37 


In short, the final ^ in the present tense 3rd personal singular 
form of verbs and the final 3TT of the nominative singular mascu¬ 
line of words ending in s?T (nouns and adjectives) and that of the 
imperative 3rd person singular of verbs, all possess the 
sound, in addition to other words and forms. 


We may now consider the notice taken, if any, of this wide 

3? and by other workers in the field of 

Gujardtl phono - . A A . _ _ „ T 

logists and this wide Gujauiu phonology. So far as I can ascer* 

Bound. tain, Yrajalal Sastri does not appear to have 

noticed this sound, much less analyzed it. 

This is with reference to his published works. But in a private 



letter to me, dated Y. S. 1942 Bhadrapada 
sudi 15th, in answer to an inquiry by me on 
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the .point, he acknowledges this sound, calls i A a purely sound 
(instead of and respectively), cites instances, says 

that neither Prakrit nor old Gujarati grammars treat of the cause 
of this sound, and recommends the inverted to distinguish 

this wide sound in Gujarati on the analogy of an old copy of 
Prithuraja lldsau which a Maravadi bard showed him once. I give 
an extract from his letter:— 

srr 3T-3T fomgwrc 55 . q*r wn *mrmr 

sit 55 jjjfo 

wav #.3q- n srt. ( «?t 

dfamuTT $»rt % ). dr; m* (w< str &) 

^f?T-=^nrr=#r. 3jr, flJRT 7RT; ST7I3T. €r»R, WR, 5im, 

str, jvr, nvz, ^rfos str), ttos, mfa, •urama, misr 

Jrm'JT '%). ft?* aRoft srtr 33 ^rroi jREffa 

»J1R sqRRORt 5R JnfrRT 'T’JT H«ft nsf; ^Hl^TT^T *TR 
jt^o^T ?t=ft im iritEfRT ■*TTTT^T^t $«ikrsRt CTO^ ®n 

SRI^t 3#5 ?3. JHRRRT ?R ftrT wz f^T. <T55t *T 3 *TR^ 

3553 c*TR ^ 3 % VTJTT^T 3R3T % >RT 5[ 3R 4 

3T% sTr *r strr % ?qiV *R*fr JTi^rr %. 53 str^t tit 

<?5rT TW?fT ’’I *TR 55 ” 

The brief and incidental analysis of the sound here indicated 
by the Sastri is only partially true; in that really the is 

due to the 3? of and while it omits the equally essential 
cause of the ^and ^contributing to the wide sound. In tracing 
?pR through *3$?. the Sfistri has come to the right track, but not 
perceived the whole course. 

Ivavi Narmada£ankar has noticed this wide sound in his 

. , . _ T , A Introduction to the NarmarKoia , but hie 

(2) Kavi Narmada- 

ianlcar. Ills explaua- explanation of its genesis goes quite on the 

tiou of the wide sound wron g track. He attributes the wide soijnd 
'Criticized. . 

to the presence of $ in words like &ca or 

to falsity of pronunciation. 2 9 These miss the mark altogether, as 
may be seen at once by a glance at the long list of instances cited 
by him and by considering his view in the light of the analysis and 
phonetic history given in the foregoing discussion by me. 


29, Narma-Ko4a Introduction, P. ®,. 
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Navalaram Lakehmiram recognized the wide sound but did not 
attempt any inquiry into the why and whence 


(3) Navalardm 


of the 30 sound. Mr. Keshavalal H. Dhruva 


in his valuable paper entitled Vdg-vydpdra ( read before the First 
Gujarati Sdliitya Pari shad) has dealt with 
(4) Mr. K. II. soun d an( i advanced his theory as to the 
genesis of the sound. I must give it here 


briefly and review it. 

He divides the instances of this sound into two classes—(1) 

i. e. original, and (2) fJTfatT* i. e. 

His theory as to j er j ve( j ? come through phonetic change. He 
the genesis of the 

wide sound holds that words that have come from foreign 

languages, e. g. Jfaf and the like have a 
wide sound, while words like &ca. contain a 

sound. As regards the latter class he attributes the wide 
sound to the following causes:— 


(1) Sometimes it happens in consequence of the loss 

of one member of a conjunct; the loss of quantity 
is compensated for by widening the vowel; e. g. 

(2) Sometimes the infusion of a weak anusvdra widens 

the vowel sound; e. g. tfjW; RT%; =37%; 

(3) Sometimes a following nasal consonant helps in 

producing the wide vowel sound; e. g. ;fbT; ^RT; 
& m*T, zmj; 0 %; etc. 

(4) Sometimes, none of these causes exist, but a wide 

sound is given in order to distinguish one word 
from another of the same shape but having a 
*Tf?T sound, and having a different meaning; e. g. 
^t=with the hand, ^f=does, makes; *fto5=round, 
JlfoS-molasses; *fk=a peacock, ^^mango-flower; 

big earthen jar, ^T5^=the wood-apple tree; 
etc. 


30. See Navala-Granth&valii Part III, P. 14, 
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He gives this process the name of ( Vdg-vydpdra 

P. 8 and P. 10). 

Now, let us examine these views. At the outset I may 


Mr. Dhruva’s theory 
examined , and found 
wanting in 
phonal! y untrue . 


venture a general observation: Mr. Keshavalal 
Dhruva’s analysis treats this widening of the 
T* and as if it were an erratic phenomenon 
attributable to varying and apparently fitful 


causes in a wilful manner. In short, it is wanting in and 


so far unscientific. The analysis submitted by me reduces all 


possible cases to one common root principle, viz*’ the and a?* 
formation,-the cases including even words of foreign origin. His 


theory is, besides, obviously untrue to phonal evolution. 

I may now deal with Mr. Keshavalal’s views piece-meal:— 

As regards what he calls sound in words of 

fereign origin, e. g. the fact is that the word is not JP?, but 
(gaib or gayh ) in Arabic and Persian; the sound precedent to 
our Gujarati sound. Thus this statement about an original 
wide sound is incorrect in fact. 

Now, take the four classes of sound as given 

by him-—; 

(l) The cause assigned in this class of cases is incor¬ 


rect. The loss of one of the members of a con¬ 


junct would compensate itself by lengthening the 
preceding vowel; the widening of the or would 
furnish no real compensation; for gives five 
STT^Ts whereas ^ has four. Again, may furnish 
a case of loss of one of the members of a conjunct. 
But how would you account for the wide ^ in 

There is no basi3 here for the theory about 
a conjunct, its simplification and resulting compen¬ 
sation of quantity. Nor does fall under any of 
Mr. Keshavalal’s other three groups. So also 
(which is really has four *TT^Ts f and has 
three, whereas has five and four. Thus, 
the compensation for loss of quantity is a delusion. 
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(2) The wide sound here also is wrongly attributed to 

the weak anusvara . In the first place, it is 
difficult to conceive why a weak anusvara should 
be the cause of such an effect. The co-exisence of 
the wide sound and the weak anusvara is no 
doubt there;-it may be difficult to find a combina¬ 
tion of and a weak anusvara . But in 

the case of at least three of the five instances 
cited by Mr. Keshavalfd the wide sound is 
traceable to the cause I have pointed out. Thus 
cpFT is from (de£ya); is from 

(Pr.) from Skr. may be de^ya or 

Prakrit, 1 "); are the further 

potential stages; and 'qjqr is from Skr. Pr. 

=qjpt!may be 
compared with advantage]. Thus, the spi and 
factors are secured here also. 

( 3 ) The cause here assigned is on the face of it untrue 

and fanciful. The wide sound is obviously the 
result of the or factor in and 
(from split up into HTH (if is 

meant by it) is from Persian (in India pro¬ 
nounced J?TH); and (if the corruption of 

“round” is mennt by it) has the sound in its 
source word, ‘ round \ & also is evolved from 
through the steps, if it is the 

word used (mostly in Kathiavfida) for the crem¬ 
ation of a dead body. In the sense of 
courage, daring, the word is hardly of Sishta 
usage: at any rate ita derivation is not known to 

31. Vide De&i-ndma-mdld, VI. 100, where the meaning of is 

given in the verso as and in gloss as At VII, 29 AA is 

explained as in the. verse, and as in the gloss. 

32. See De&i-ndma-mdla y VI, 44, 
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me; unless the guess be permitted that it may 
mean JRR (=power), and hence, daring. 

As for 0^*1, rfa, 3R, may also be included)* 
the wide sound is apparently abnormal but cer¬ 
tainly not due to the nasal; for instance, in the 
list of words 5^ &ca. the S takes the STf 
form without the enabling cause of a nasal, and 
I have already denoted the possible genesis of 
the wide sound, which fits in better with the 
common principle. The tendency with villagers 
to sound *TR ; WB RT*T, ^TR &ca. as 7TT*B af5T*T> 
^R may at first sight be attributed to the 
nasal; and perhaps so far it may by accepted as a 
partially contributory cause. But it is the 3TT that 
is so changed, not ^ or sit; and thus this is quite 
a distinct phonetic action limited in its Bcope and 
unconnected with the main central principle. 

(4) This is certainly erroneous. I have already shown 
the genesis of the wide sound in WX) nfo5. 

As regards W* (verb) it is clearly from and 
the gives the wide sound. Besides, to imagine 
the object of distinguishing^ from in this 
way is rather highly far-fetched. We may ask, 
and W<T may be alike and calling for some 
distinguishing feature; but how will you arrange 
about and the host of 3rd personal 

singular forms in the present tense of verbs 7 
Again may be mixed up with qrfst, but what 
about which is the original word 7 There is 

no word with which that can be confounded. 

It will thus be seen that this sort of analysis is cumbrous as 
well as unfaithful to the true phonetic history of the words con¬ 
cerned. It will also be noted that this analysis of Mr. Keshavlars 
is worked out Ironi a limited number of instances several of which 
are abnormal, and neglecting the very large number of cases which 
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fall under the common principle expounded in my analysis of the 
wide sound. He leaves unaccounted for words of the type of 
etc. And the name attractive as it 

is, has the disadvantage of seeming to denote and connote, as it 
were, one single uncomplex process, whereas in fact it is but a 
final step in a series of processes, viz: 3^-313, 

and then The name is thus the result of an 

incorrect analysis of a complex process, the complexity of which is 
unravelled by going to a simple central principle securing 

So much about writers in Gujarati on Gujarati phonology. 

As regards others, the only writers I have come 

Other scholars who acrosg ag h aY i n g made some mention, direct or 

hare noticed Hus 

wide sound; their indirect, of this wide sound, are Sir George 

j ctcivs discussca ,jga‘ Grierson, Mr. Bearnes, Dr. Sir It. G. Bhandar- 
Georyc Grierson's _ . ^ m • . n. ^ ^ . , 

v i clCm kar and Dr. lessiton. Sir George Grierson has 

touched the subject only skin-deep, and has not 

entered into the phono-genesis of the wide sf and 3TT. In the 

superficial mention even, he lias lapsed into some errors which I 

have already pointed out elsewhere/' 5 but which it would be well 

to indicate again in this place. He designates the as 

short and the feti 9Tt as broad . He says:—“Gujarati has a short 


e as well as a long e.” It ‘ has no short v, but, on the other 
hand, in some words o is pronounced broadly , like the a in all.” 34 

It seems there is some confusion here; both e and o are 
either broad and narrow t or short and long . In the list 35 of 
words containing the bread sound given by him under short e 
he gives (besawu=to sit), spT (ghen-drov siness) and the like, 
which contain the wide 3T, and under broad o he gives (chuthTi *= 
fourth), ( Kucl—a cuckoo), and the like which contain the 

wide Why then, he calls the one short and the other broad , 
I am unable to comprehend. (Sir George’s symbol for the broad 
sound like that in ‘all’ is he tells us, a, a circumflex over the o.). 


33. The Indian Antiquary* XI1Y* 17nand 19n, (January 1915). 

34, Linguistic Survey of India, Yol: IX, Part II, P. 329. 

Ibid, Pp. 844 ft. 
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Some errors of a minor nature have also crept in in these lists,- 
e. g. Ve ( veh) i. e. (= a hole) is given as having a short but 
it is never sounded fsf|?T; so also dhol drum) is given as 

having a broad o, when in fact the o is not %<T. 

Mr. Beames touches this subject in his Vol: I, pp. 137, ff. 

But it is clear that he misses the essence of the 
ikxJ l emmina M <l ue9tion - and ’ consequently treats of the 
change of ^ to n and 3RT to % and ST to 
and sra to and to and that too in a superficial manner, 
falling into strange errors, as when he derives (the name of 
a particular town) from (Vol I-lj/7), instead of from Jjfogpf, 
a well-known name in Sanskrit literature and other records. This 
is because he imagines the 3? of is changed to and does not 

see the whole evolution through the steps, (G.) 

and (M.); and similarly when (at the same page) he derives M. 

from Sanskrit ‘‘sitting” —when we know in the light of 

our inquiry that it is from , 3R , and that ^ 

is hardly a correct Sanskrit root meaning sitting. 30 (His deriva¬ 
tion of from is similarly erroneous). 

At pp. 137-139 Mr. Beames deals with his imaginary change 
of 3T to his instances being 

etc. He further thinks that in Gujarati “ a 
preceding h is replaced by e and a second e is even inserted after 

36. Strangely enough, a few pages later (P. 179) Mr. Beames cor- 
rectly derives H. 351 from Sanskrit ^3135, And yet again, in the same 
sentence a few lines further he derives G. 3U5 (which lie calls 55lf) 
from W*SR and *151 from f^E. lie considers the 51 here may have been 
entirely rejected or the two 3s absorbed into one 3, a process unknown to 
phonetic laws. In Vol: III, P. 38 lie again adheres to the correct 
derivation S’WE:, giving the Hindi 33, but as regards the Marathi 
he adds an erroneous conjecture that the final H ip due to a confusion 
between ^3 and 3*f ! The Gujarati 3U (331 according to him) is derived 
here by him from Sanskrit ^3(3311% correctly, though without perceiv¬ 
ing the secret changes 3T33Us[-35U?- 3U (involving the Wb-gf 

steps). For a similar view held by Mr. K. H. Dliruva see supra, p P . 
83-84 note 29. 
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the h especially in cases where in Sanskrit an i stood in that 
place.” (P. 138); and his instances are:— 

§5* from from 

tf* from vrfrpft from W 3 7 

[ Why should Hipf be written differently from the rest, and 
an ^ not given to its ^ also ? Ileally, it is difficult to 
guess the reason.] 

He further sees the process at work in words borrowed from 
Arabic and Persian, e. g. "tfPT, ^TH. 

He goes even a step further and sees the change of to ^ 
in Marathi tp5t (=to take), when we know that the *1 in Marathi 
is not fef* like that in Gujarati. 

At P. 140 Mr. Beames says that some times contracts 
into Instances given are—etc.; and at pp. 
143-144 he speaks of changing into as in (IT.) 

&ca. At P. 187 again he starts the rule that homogeneous 
vowels coalesce with the corresponding QUT or vowel, and 
cites the instance of *Rpft (Pr.) VR (H.). 

All this confusion and error result from the fact that Mr. 
Beames did not alight upon the true analysis I have presented in 
this discussion. The consequence is that his treatment of this 
subject ignores the feta sound, and he divides his instances 
under several disjointed heads (See Yol: I Pp. 187, 1G7, 143-4, 
140, 187-139) owing no allegiance to a common central principle, 
which really exists but is not perceived by him. 

Only in one case has Mr. Beames accidentally noticed the 

widish sound. It is in the old Hindi sound of 
Mr . Beames ’ sol'd- . . _ , . . , , .. , 

ary notice of the the 0 endin S of words, which, he admits, sounds 

widish sound in the like an. But he minimizes the value of this 

words ° en ^ Ul ^ recognition by at once stating that there is no 

distinction between the Old Hindi o (which he 

distinctly says is broad ) and the a sound of the ordinary Hindi. 

37. I can very well realize Mr. Beanies 7 difficulties, handicapped 
and misled as he was by the erroneous and unsettled system of spelling in 
vogue in GujarfUA during bis days, and in older Gujarati manuscripts. 
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He says it is merely a matter of manuscripts, some using the one, 
some the other form. (See his Voli'II P. 5). How this could be 
a matter of manuscripts is difficult to understand. The fact is 
that the old sound 3?\ was widish, the precursor of the fully wide 
sound of Gujarati, while the narrow o remained in the ending of 
nouns actually taking that ending instead of 3^. The state of things 
is this: In Hindi medial 3^ remained an 3^ and was widish, but lees 
wide than the Gujarati f^|H 3ff; while the final 3^ (except perhaps 
in the Braj dialect of it) dwindled into a pure 3ft and became less 
wide than the of Gujarati, or perhaps entirely narrow. 

Dr. Bhfmdiirkar deals with this question with his usual ability 


(7) Dr. Sir 11. G. 
Blulndd char's idea's 
considered . 


and learning at two or three places in liis Wilson 
Philological Lectures. At Pp. 142-143 he 
discusses the restoration to some of the present 


day vernaculars of the Sanskrit diphthongs, $ 
and 3*| which the Prakrits and Pali had lost. This is by turning 
the 3f5 and 3ff back into*^ and 3$ in Hindi, Panjabi, and in some 


cases, in Marathi. Tie cites, amongst several instances:— 


Skr. 

Pr. 


nfV 


H. Old M. Vi 



M. II. VrfMf 



H. p. Vi 



M. H P. V 



M. II. P. V 



M. H. P. 



M. H. P. 


3*1 


At Pp. 143-144 he treats the change of and to i* and 
and cites instances like. 


Skr. 

Pr. 

H. or H. & P. 






A 



(p 



A 

spr. 
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Finally at Pp. 146-147 he discusses the sound in Gujarati 
and compares it with the sound in Hindi:— 


H. 

G. 

H. 

G. 

II. 

G. 




lit 


I® 










#ir 





etc. 





He also observes that Gujarati has ^ and even in words of 
foreign origin where the other languages have ^ and and cites 


II. 

G. 

II. 

G. 

% 


*Nh 

Srw 






Finally, I quote the following remarks of his in full:— 
‘‘Similarly, though a few Sanskrit words containing ^ and 
do occur in Gujarati dictionaries, these diphthongs are gener¬ 
ally pronounced like ^ and 3Tt, as in for “a follower 
of the Jain sect, 0 eft for “enmity” &ca. The Gujarati, 
therefore, like the Old Prakrit combines SR and SR and and 
SR into ^ and and since it did not receive the diphthongs ^ 
and from the old Prakrits, its alphabet really does not contain 
them. As observed before, the syllables and 9R differ from ^ 
and ^ only in two currents of breath being emitted instead of 
one, in other respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds being 
contained in the diphthongs. Those syllables as well as SR and 
SR should, therefore, naturally pass into, these diphthongs as 
involving the least possible change. If, notwithstanding, the 
Gujarati people make ^ or s^ out of them and also give those 
forms to the ^ and s^ of Sanskrit and foreign words, it must be 
so, because their vocal organs are in this respect in the same 
condition as those of their Pali and Prakrit ancestors. On the 
other hand, the Hindi, and especially the Braj form of it, present 
the old tendency of pronouncing the diphthongs in a somewhat 
exaggerated form, while the other dialects take up a position 
between these two in this respect.” (Pp. 146-147), 
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Now, if you have followed me in my lengthy analysis of this 
whole question, jpu will at once see where I differ from my re¬ 
spected master. The points of difference may be brought out by 
a clear enunciation as under:— 

(First) Dr. Bhandarkar has not noticed clearly the wide 
nature of the Gujarati and $ff in these cases; he 
simply calls them ^ and 

(2ndly) He speaks as if Gujarati turned the Sanskrit ^ and 
^ direct into ^ and as also the foreign sounds 
^ and (as he represents them); but the fact is 
that these sounds come through the 
and stages before they reach the Gujarati 

sound; 3 * as regards the foreign words the sounds 
therein are not ^ and 3$^, but and ; 

(3rdly) What he calls, in the case of the Hindi (and especi¬ 
ally the Braja) mode of pronunciation, an exagger¬ 
ated form, really contains the element of 
sound which is manifested fully in Gujarati; he has, 
in a way, correctly noticed that the Marathi 30 sound 
( 313T-^lW) takes up a position midway between what 
he calls the exaggerated Hindi sound and the 
Gujarati sound. (I say “in a way” because I suspect 
the and ^ in Gujarati are believed by him to be 
the narrow sounds, which they really are not). 
But, not fully and clearly recognizing the sound 
of Gujarati, he has stopped short and not noticed, 
what I have pointed out in this discussion, that the 

38. It is because the analysis of the 13^3 sound which I have 

given was not present before Dr. Bhandarkar’s mind that he considers 
that the SF of is changed to g in Gujarati; when, in fact, 

the of ^2 &ea. can be shown, as it has been shown, to 

have passed through the stage before reaching its final form. 

39. I presume from the context that he includes Marathi in the 
term “other dialects" when he says they take up a midway position. 
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Marathi sound leans emphatically on the 5 and S (in 
the vocalic groups 3T|-3T3), the Hindi on the ^T, 
while the Gujarati sound widens the resulting i? and 

With due deference, therefore, I submit that it is not a 
correct diagnosis to say that the Gujarati peoples’ vocal organs 
are in the same condition as those of their Pali and Prakrit 
ancestors in this respect. For. the nature of the t? and into 
which the people speaking Pali and Prakrit turned the Sanskrit 
and was esentially different from the 3? and ^TT 11 sound 

40. It is interesting to compare the state of the eomponent vowels 
of u, and 3tl and that of the components of and into which stage 
the former (i. e ^ and 3T^) eventually pass in tlicir passage from 
Sanskrit into Gujarati. Although % \ aft and aft are (as 

distinguished from the HUR or simple ^fs, to $?) tlio four Hl'iWs 
can be further distinguished amongst themselves. I would call and 
aft by the name of and and at! by ilic name of 

ufaldL For the W and 5 and at and 3T, respectively in ^ and aft are in 
a state of (fusion), while in ^ and off they are in a state of 
(mere mixture). The course through which the change of*? and oft 
of Sanskrit words runs in attaining the Gujarati $ and a?f forms is 
as under:— 

(1) First, TO# as in % and at! (tf-iftfl); 

(2) Then, as in and (^C-Tj^l); 

(3) Then, as in aR and 313 (3*K—*I3ti)j 

(4) then,#** as in at and SU 

(I shall explain in a subsequent discussion in the text of this 
Lecture how the 4th stage can be arrived at although there are ^aud U 
and not % and 3 in 1 he 3rd stage.) 

TL The wide sound (resembling the Fffd ajf ) which Bangali, in 
its spoken form, gives to a non-linal is to be distinguished from tin's 
Fa]i and Prakrit short 0 . This Bangali n resembles the (Iffl 3ff 
more than the short o of Pali and Prakrit; and yet it is not the 3tf 
of Gujarati, which is full in its length, while the Bangali sound is 
shorter. Biicfly, the Bangali sound resembles the Pali sound in short¬ 
ness but ditiers from it on account of its wide nature, while it (the 
Bangali sound) resembles the Gujarati sound in if ,4 wide nature but 
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of Gujar&tL Dr. Bbandarkar has felt this sound in Gujarati, but 
not only has he not proceeded to analyze it and go behind it to 
discover what I have shown in the foregoing discussion, but his 
feeling of the sound has been, to some extent, misdirected, and, at 
any rate, it has not found full expression. I am quite sure that 
if he had pursued the inquiry further, or, rather, if the real 
Gujarati sound had come within his constant experience, and then 
if he had given a fuller expression to his feeling of that sound, 

differs from it on account of its shortness. It combines the shortness of 
the Pfili sound and the wide nature of the Gujarati sound, and thus 
differs from both. 

Dr. Sir B. G. Bbandarkar has incidentally noticed this Bangfili 
sound at Pp. 149-150 of his Wilson Philological Lectures; and Mr. 
Beames also has some remarks on it in his Vol. I, P. 07. 

(Bangalt has a similarly short but wide R as in R&fR. 

The remarks about the Bangali short but wide o apply mutatis mutandis 
to this V sound). 

Kanarese possesses a short V and a short as distinguished from 
long V and long si). These short V and resemble the similar Bangali 
sound to a very great extent, i, c. with shortness they combine some 
thing of the wido nature also; though grammarians roughly liken the R 

to the e in 'met-, 1 thoy rightly liken the short to the o in 'not'. The 
following instances may be noted usefully:— 



Short 


Lonp 


=ivork 

zSjzS 

(q^) =Upon 


(S^l) =some 


() separate 


=name 


(m) =to go 


0&l) =fco give 


(•fff) =to see 


=beginning 


The sign ^ is invariably added to mark tho long sound after a 
consonant, in Hosa Kannada (Modern Kanarese). It was not in vogue 
before the 17th Century A. D., certainly not before 1500 A. D. (Vide 
Table attached to P. vii of the Introduction by Lewis Rice to bis edition 
of N&gavarma’s Karnataka Bhdshd-Bhushana . ) . Sutra V of this work 
(Bhdshd-BhiUhana) distinctly speaks of the short and tho long and 
in Kanarese; and in tho instances given the mark ^ appears for the long 
sound. If this is not Rice’s mark and existed in Nilgavarma’s original 
Ms., it would seem that the long mark existed in the early part of the 
twelfth century A. D., in which Rice places this grammarian. (Intro¬ 
duction P. i, para 2). 

22 
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he would, in the very process, hare discovered what I have tried to 
demonstrate; and if this treatment of mine happens to reach him, I 
am convinced that, with the breadth and scholarly openness of mind 
Which characterize him, he will welcome and accept this analysis 
presented by me. 42 For, if I seemingly differ from him, it is but 
as a result of the training I owe to him as my learned teacher. 

To take up, for a while, the Fall and Prakrit short ** and sft, 
referred to just now, we need not dwell on the 

The short ^ and soun( j long, incidental and indirect as its coh¬ 
ort of ran and . . . , , _ A 1A 

Prdkrit ; nection is with our subject in hand. Dr. Fhandar- 

Dr. Blidnddrlcar $ kar has aptly and with a full analysis of the 


analysis of it. 


causes, pointed out in his Lectures (Pp. 44-47): 

(a) That in Pali as also in the Prakrits a long vowel is 

* 

shortened when it is followed by a conjunct : ~*?W- 
etc.; 

(b) That when the length of the vowel prevailed over 

the force of the contact of the conjoined consonants, 
the result was the dropping of one of the conjoined 
consonants; yft'T-BW; etc. 

(<■) That the Pali speaker could not exert the strong 
pressure by forming a strong contact of the con¬ 
sonants without the momentum acquired from the 
force and rapidity of the preceding vowel utterance, 


42. This conviction of mine is based on personal experience. It 
will not detract a jot from the learned doctor’s merits as a scholar, but 
will rathor enhance the moral aspect of his scholarship, if I cite an 
instance to substantiate my belief: In his Wilson Philological Lectures as 
published in the J. 1». B. U. A. S.,XVI, 258, he derives as he 

gives it, though it is a localized, Surati form from a termination) 

from Skr (Pr. During a visit at the doctor’s house “ Sangamd- 

iraina ”—I pointed out respectfully that could be derived with 
correctness from Skr. (Pr. ^ u |), and I presented the case for this 
derivation before him. (See supra Lecture III, Pp. 82-83). Ee readily 
accepted my view as correct, and I believe as a result of this acceptance, 
he has abandoned his original derivation in the Lectures as finally 
published in a book-form (Vide P. 14 of his Wilson Philological 
Lectures where the said derivation from is omitted, its old place 
being after at the end of the paragraph.). 
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i. e. without a short preceding vowel they could not 
pronounce a double consonant. The result was:— 

(1) The ^ and 9^ preceding a conjunct were 
shortened. 

(2) The % and 3, preceding a conjunct were 
changed to ^ and the tongue being unable to 
rise close enough to the palate or the lower 
lip so as to form f and 5T, thus creating ^ and 
3^ sounds. Hence we had for 

for jwffC, for etc.; 

(d) That sometimes, even where no conjunct followed, 
especially before , the ti was shortened, and to ad¬ 
just the resulting loss of quantity, the single conso¬ 
nant was doubled; e. g. for TPJ, W : ^ forF^R etca. 
These phonemcna, pointed out by Dr. Bhandurkar are reflected 
in principle in Hemachandra’s sutras , 


The reflection of ( a ) FTqVr VIII-i-84 

(b) VIII-ii-92 

grammar. . . f VUI-i 85 

(CJ \ VIII-i-116 

| VIII-ii-98 

YIII-ii-99 

I say “in principle,’’ for, under VIII-i-84 the ^ and are 
shortened to 5 and 3, and not shortened as they are in Pali, as in 
*rtsrci &ca. But, it is almost certain that even in the Pra¬ 
krits the q and in words like V*, Wg, *Nt, F^tT, 

etc. were pronounced short as in Pali; especially in the 
case of single consonants doubled (as in &ca.) the very 

fact of doubling the consonant indicates the fact of a gap in the 
shape of loss of quantity, itself in its turn indicating the shortening 
of the ti and Similarly the change of f and s to ^ and in 
VIII-i-85, and 116 point in the same direction for reasons given 
by Dr. Bhandarkar, noted above. 

Mr. Beames has also noticed this short sound (see his Yol. 

I, Pp. 141-142). He correctly describes it 
Mr. Beanies'snotice , , ... ^ , , . . 

of the short sound. when ho llkens »* to the BOUnd of « m 9«*. ^d. 

But when he remarks: “The barrenness of inven¬ 
tion of the persons who reduced Prakrit to writing is shown by 
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their omitting to provide a separate character for this sound, as the 
Dravidians have done,” he evidently forgets that in the Dravidian 
languages this sound is more extensively prevalent than in the 
Prakrits and also that, while the Dravidian sound is widish, the 
Pali and Prakrit short sound is not so. This, by the way. Mr. 
Beames deals with the short t* only and is quite silent about the 
short so far as I can see. He does notioe the Bangali sound o 
for the (Pp. 68-69), but that is quite a different matter, and 
even there he does not notice the widish note in the utterance. 
However, at P. 67 he does notice the widish Bangali sound of 9? 
as a ‘short’ o, likens it to the sound of o in ‘not,’ and instances 
pronounced as onol. 

In an article, headed “Mr. Babindranath Tagore’s Notes on 
Bengfdi Grammar,” in the J. It. A. S., 1918 a.d., pp. 583 ff, Mr. 
J. D. Anderson deals with this sound of in Bangali. Deferring 
to Mr. Beames’ view that is sounded as onol, a S Ic'thon, 
and that in some words the sound is softer and longer than the o 
of not, e. g. in the o is sounded almost like the o in bone , and 
then stating Mr. Babindranath Tagore’s definite rule for this softer 
sound, Mr. Anderson states his own views thus:— 

“To my ear,” says he, “the sound of the o in “hot” is not 
merely the abbreviation of the o in “rove.” I think we get the 
short sound of o in “imposition” and the long " in impose.” I 
think the o in “hot” is the abbreviation of the aiv in “brandy- 
pawnee.” Bon, m n , and hlion should really have the 

short o of “imposition” and not the long o of “impose.” The 
vowels in tonog (rUR) and bon 0^) are both short, but they 
represent, I thjnk, different sounds.” 

He adds a footnote as under:— 

“At all events in what follows I write o to represent the vowel 
in “hot,” o for the o in “imposition” and o for the o in “rove.” 

It is outside the purpose of our inquiry to go into these 
details and I leave them with a bare mention of the different views. 

Mr. Beames notices (P. 142 n.) the colloquial usage in Bangali 
which gives feffl sound to the ^ in words like (for &ea. 
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and likens it to the sound of a in English words like mat , rat &ca. 
But I doubt if he has noticed the short but widish sound of ^ in 
Bangall words like —I think it is shorter than the ^ 

in W qifrqr ! 4 k, ! ” 

( “Rajani” by Bankim Chandra Chattopadhaya, Khanda IV, 
Chapter 5). 

[However, I find from a reference to Mr, Beames* views in 
the article by Mr. J. A. Anderson referred to just above that Mr. 
Beames has elsewhere noticed the short e . The artiole referred 
to states:— 

“Mr. Beames writes that— 1 e 1 is properly the long a in 
English ‘lane,’ ‘male/ or the ey in ‘ they, 7 In a few words of very 
frequent occurence it has a short harsh sound like the a in English 
‘back,’ thus cl', delh sound something like acl: y dac/j.’] 

Mr. Beames has given a correct view of the result of the 
short ^ in words like &ca. viz. the preservation of quantity. 
He says:— 

“As Prakrit is always very careful to preserve the quantity 
of Sanskrit words, it is apparent that the common people who 
spoke Prakrit, having come to regard e as a short sound, felt it 
necessary to double the following consonant in order to preserve 
the quantity, the vowel which in Sanskrit was long by nature 
becoming thus long by position.” (Yol. I, P. 141). 

As to why these people came to regard the ^ as a short sound, 
we must go to Dr. Bhandarkar’s account of the tendency of the 
original speakers of Pali to stick to their old familiar short sound, 
which we have already noticed above. This tendency infected the 
speakers of other Prakrits also, though to a limited extent. 

Lastly, I come to the view taken of the wide sound of e 
and o in Gujarati by a scholar of excep- 

(8) Dr. Tcssittori s tional merit and keen perception; I mean. Dr. L. 

treatment of the . . 

wide e and o . P- Tessitori of udine, Italy, who is at present 
carrying on his researches into the Marvadi 
and Gujarati languages by studying the questions on the spot, 
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as he is staying in Bikaner and conducting a survey of Bardic 
Literature there. His notice of this sound seems to have passed 
through two stages, (l) the stage of vague perception, and (2) 
the stage of clear illumination. During the first stage he observed 
in his Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western Rajasthani:— 
“In Modern Gujarati ai is contracted to e and aii to 6 and 
in Modern Marwadi ai to ai and aii to an” (Ind. Antiq. XLIII, 
13, February 1914). 

[ It may be noted once for all that— 
ai-aii represent STf-STS 
e-6 represent (both narrow) 
ai-au represent 

and e~b represent af-arf (both wide) 

These symbols should be borne in mind all along]. 

Dr. Tessitori arrived at this view when he was in Italy, had 
never been in India, and had not heard the sounds pronounced. 
With the frankness and honesty of purpose and attitude that 
charasterize Dr. Tessitori’s scholarly investigations, he has made 
a clear avowal of his mistake at a later stage, when, after arriv¬ 
ing in India and observing facts on the spot he saw the truer 
aspect; he says:— 

“Before proceeding, I must correct a mistake into which I 
have incurred in my ; Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western 
Rajasthani, with special reference to ApabhraruSa and to Gujarati 
and Marwari/ I am hardly responsible for it, as when I wrote 
the “Notes, ,, I had never been in India and for all information 
concerning pronounciation in Gujarati and Marawari, had com¬ 
pletely to rely on the accounts given by others, which I after¬ 
wards found to be incorrect. In the first Chapter of the aforesaid 
“Notes,” I had stated that the ai and aii of Old Western 
Rajasthani become e, 6 in Modern Gujarati and ai, au in Modern 
Marawari. This is inaccurate. In both Modern Gujarati and 
Marawari, the ai, aii of Old Western Rajasthani become d and o,” 
(Bardic and Historical Survey of RajputanS., Appendix—* 
J. A. S. Beng, N. S. XII, P. 74.) 
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This marks the second stage, the stage of clear illumination, 
in Dr. Tessitori’s view of this question. He fully agrees with me 
here as to the nature of the sound, at least in its main features^ 
for in his minute appreciation and perception of it he differs, though 
only slightly, from me. He says:— 

“What I mean by e and b is a wide sound of the e and o 
rowels approximately, not exactly, corresponding to the wide 
sound of a in the English word “hat,” and o in “odd.” The 
difference is mainly in the quantity, the Marawari vowels e and b 
being more prolonged in pronunciation than the corresponding 
vowels in the two English words quoted above.” 

(Ibid. P. 74.) 

The only difference betweeu him and me is that I regard the 
wide sound in Gujarati and Marvadi as qualitatively the same as 
in English ‘hat* and ‘odd/ and in quantity also almost the same. 
This, however, is a very minor difference. The difference 
between the learned doctor and myself that still exists on a com- 
parativly important point is as regards the genesis of this wide 
sound. 1 shall set forth his views as briefly as possible, but in 
proper fulness to do him justice. His views (as set forth in the 
Appendix to his article referred to above) are as under:— 

(I) The narrow sound of ^ and sft seems to be as old as 

Apabliram^a, while the wide sound has originated only 
in the interval between the Old Bhdid and Modern 
periods. Thus the sound was unknown to Old 
BJuUd Western Rajasthani, all R and vowels being 
narrow. 

(II) The passing of into the wide was 

effected simply through a process of contraction, 
i, e. through a suppression of the hiatus; and the 
intermediate Btep was that of (the diphthongs). 

Dr. Tessitori and I are at one as regards (I), for at P. 73 
middle of para 1 he divides the stages which show that by ‘Old 
Bhdsha he means O. W, Rajasthani; but as regards (II) you will 
see we differ materially; my view being that become Wf- 
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3TSJ (by then and then 5$ 9jf. Dr. Tessitori 

differs from this view and his reasons are:— 

(a) (l) There are no sure instances of any 3T?~3TS of the 

0. W. Raj, having changed to 3T*J“3T3 in any stage 
of the language. 

(2) He regards ^T:TTft and quoted by me 

from Dr. Tessitori’s researches aa ‘pretended* 
changes. He says with reference to them that they 
constitute no proof, for Old Western Rajasthani 
manuscripts often write for 55 also that the 3RJ in 
(which words he calls laisamas (i. e.) 
Pral ritorsamaB in Old Western RajastlntLi) may be 
a corruption of Sanskrit T* instead of a modification 
of Old Western Rajasthani 3T^. 

(b) 3T^ is changed undoubtedly to STS' in Old Western 

Rajasthani (e. g. Ap* 355^, Old Western Rajasthani 
Ap. Old Western Rajasthani, 3f^T; 

Ap. m*®, Old Western Rajasthani TTTO; Ap, 

Old Western Rajasthani This being so, it 

is not admissible that, having reduced every 3T^ of 
Apabhrain^a to 3T3 from its early stage, Old 
Western Rajasthani should bring back the to 
3T3 again, in its later stage. 

(c) The diphthongal forms (derived from 3Tf~3T3) 

are found in all the earliest manuscripts of both 
Gujarati and Maravadi; when began to be 

substituted for they (^-'^) were originally 

pronounced as diphthongs and only afterwards 
reduced to long wide vowels (fefft). 

If 3T5~3T3 had passed into 3T^-3T^ in the earliest 
Gujarati-Maravadi stage, Dr. Tessitori says we do 
not understand why manuscripts, which otherwise 
show a tendency to write for f-S, should only 
in this case make an exception and write 
instead of ST^^ra. 
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(d) as also ^rf? change into e. g. (Ap.), 

Ws (Mar.); 'rfl^ (o. W. E.),—(Mar.). So 
also 9Tg changes into 9*3; as in 
(Mar.). 

Dr. Tessitori contends that the fact that in manuscripts there 
are no instances of 9*f written for 3**1 does not weaken his argu - 
menfc, as it can be accounted for by the remark that all words with 
91*1 in them are tcilsumas and therefore they continued to be written 
according to traditional spelling. 

The above summary will show that while I trace the f^|rT 
sound thus?— 

The point where he „ 

differs from the * \ 9I*I-9*3;-9*^J;-^-3*f; 

lecturer. ^ 

Dr. Tessitori traces it as under:— 

In other words, 

(1) I claim pndi-samprasdrana for 9*f-S*3 while f)r. 

Tessitori claims sumpruxdrana for 9*3*-3fc[. 

(2) I put the wide sound as the result of accent and the 

nature of 9? helped by the *1 and ^factors, 
while Dr, Tessitori’s t?-9*^ (formed from 9*5~3*3) 
suddenly and unaccountably jump into the f^frf 
sound. 


Remarks on Dr. 
Tessitori'e views. 


I may now lay before you my remarks on Dr. Tessitori’s views 
and arguments. I shall refer to the reasons as 
marked by me above. 

(a)—(1). In the first place I take my stand 
on the broad basis of the general principle that unaccented medial 
% and 3 are respectively changed to *T and % during their transit 
into Gujarati. This will include cases of such % and 5T, whether 
they are preceded by 91 or by any other vowel. The issue should not 
be confined to 9*| and 9*3 simply. If instances can be shown to 
prove the operation of prutisunwrasdrana over a wider field, that 

23 
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very fact should strengthen the case of 3?? and 9*3 passing into WT 
and I have already given such instances in dealing with the 
utearga about prati-samprasarana, 

(a)—(2). I am afraid the instances where the Old Western 
Rajasthani Mss. write and ? must be limited in number. Dr. 
Tessitori refers to this peculiarity noticed by him in a particular 
Ms. (F. 722,) and infers therefrom that it is a mere writing 
peculiarity (See His “Notes” § 1-15). 

The instances there given contain the words and 

the like. In view of the fact that and the like are at 

present actually pronounced as the spelling stands here (alterna¬ 
tively with Aca.), the natural inference would be in 

favour of the representing an actual phonetic change 
rather than the vagary of writing. On the contrary, there are, in 
a number of Mss. of Old Western Rajasthani and early Gujarati 
works, numerous instances of % being written invariably, and 
being written rarely and that tco when was intended to be 
Bounded, and not ?; so also in the case of 3 and Thus in 
Bhalana’s u K&dambari” (Y. S. 1550 or thereabouts) is 
written in a number of places, while SIR in some cases where it is 
intended to rhyme with words like this indicating at once 

that was the sound intended. lti 

43. I have given numerous ins I antes of this in my article on 
“The 1 Vide Smutd of 1C and O" (The Indian Antiquary, XLVI , 
300-301; December 1917)* I may only name the works in which the 
$ and 5T occur as slated:— 

(1) Kddambitri , by Rhalana (V. 8. 1550 or thereabouts); year 

of copy, V. S. 1672)’ 

(2) Gan lam a lid , (V* 8>. 1412); 

(3) Mddhucdnala Kalhd (Y. S. 1574, copied in V. S. 1693); 

(4) Ushdliaratta by Janardana (V. S. 1548). * 

(5) Yrmuhi-pralnuidha (V. IS. 1568). 

(0) Vait&la-pancfta chi (V. S. 1629). 

(7) Specimens from O. W. R;\j. texts (Appendix to D?. Tessi- 
lori'si “Notes Pp. 100-106). 
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This will show that the % and **, and 3 and ^ were not inter¬ 
changeable script-symbols like ^ and or 3* and 3*, but each 
represented the sound intended by itself. And when, in the midst 
of such systematic use of f and 3 we find 3T*T*T*Tt and the 
like, or spjSf, side by side with the proper inference 

is that the antisamprasdrana process had already commenced in 
the case of such words, and occasional variations were due to the 
process being yet in a stage of beginning and not quite settled 
down; for phonetic changes in a language cannot proceed on 
regular lines of uniform march; some forms will linger, some 
progress, some go backwards and forwards, till a final settled state 
is reached. 

Then, and cannot possibly be regarded as (Prakrit) 

tat8amas , in as much as such evolutes (9***~9J3) of ^ and ^ are 
unknown to Prakrit literature or Grammar, they came into use at 
a very late stage even in 0. W. Rajasthani. We should rather 
say that are tutsamas and are tadbharas. 

For the reason just given, it is not correct to say that 9*Sf (and 9*^) 
may in these cases be a corruption of Skr. (and 9^); Hcmacliandra 
notes the change of q to and (as also that of 9*^ to 3 
and 3*3), but nowhere dors he speak of 9*q (and 9*^) as evolutes 
of i* (and 9*1), nor are they found in Prakrit works. Nor should 
we be justified in going behind Hemachandra and reading into his 
siitras any such phonetic tendency. 

(b) Dr. Tessitori’s contention here practically denies the 
principle of reversion in linguistic evolution. Before taking up 
this point I would observe that in view of the limited numbers of 
•cases of samprasdrana , it is hardly safe to assert that 0. W. Rajas¬ 
thani reduces every 9*q[ of the Apabhram^a to 9*3. But let us 
concede that the process was extensive. Still it does not preclude 
the operation of reversion. This can be shown by a number of 
instances. 

(1) The •* of Sanskrit, changed to <JT in Prakrit and Apa/ 
bhramSa, reappears in Gujarati in several cases:— / 
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Skr. 

Pr. or Ap, 

G. 

HTft 



*<FT: 


SIT* 

TO 


sfFT (=the place 


of a horse in a stable). 






rW 


q<JT 

*R 








^ (further sjq>g). 


Furthermore the very process of antisamprasarana takes place 

under reversion in words like the following:— 
(2) 


g=T: 


(0. W. R.) 



ww (0. W. R.) 

(^r+srqr) 

(0. W. R.) 

fcrm (G.) 



^W55 



(H.) 

No doubt, cases 

of reversion, even if 

many* will mark an 

exceptional process. 

But it establishes a principle which may 


operate justifiably. 

(c) The presence of in earliest Maravadi and Gujarati 
Manuscripts :— 

On this point I must at the outset observe that so 
far as Gujarati Mss. are concerned, later or early, 
are not seen in use, so far as I know* I 
suspect Dr. Tessitori's impression is mistaken* 
As regards Mfiravadf Mss. I have no doubt that 
the that have appeared after the ST$-STS of 
the 0. W. Rajasthani are not the narrow diph¬ 
thongs known to Sanskrit, but the wide £ and d 
sounds represented in writing by means of the 
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symbols ^ 1 as a mere make-shift, an imperfect and 
misleading make*shift. In fact it was this very 
feature that misled Dr. Tessitori when, from his 
distant place in Italy, he regarded the Marvadi 
symbols for what they usually stand in Sanskrit and 
concluded that the Maravadi changed to 

(See supra Pp, 174). My view that the 
in Maravadi Mss. represent the wide e and 
d receives an incidental support from the fact 
that, even at present, Hindi uses these symbols 
( * 1) to indicate their peculiar sound which 
certainly is not the narrow Sanskrit sound, nor 
the very wide Gujarati Round. 

Next, if were really purely diphthongal in their sound 

(i. e. narrow) in their early Maravadi stage, it is inconceivable what 
possibly could have turned them later on into the wide sound almost 
at a bound. The diphthongal have no affinity with the wide 

sound. In order to reach it they must pass back into Sflf-STS, for even 
for passing into the narrow tJ-STl they first get split into 
a double reversion which is not supported by probabilities. 45 

The principle of samprasdrana and through it the formation 

44. The position is this: Si-H6 F//i S2 i~148 and 159 note the 

changes of ^ to ^ and to ^1 respectively; Si-116 VlII-i-151, 152 
mark the change of R to in m\f^m and while Si-He VIII - 

i-lG2 and FJJZ-i-l 63 note the change of to W in the caso^bf 

and in the word Reading the principle underlying all 

these 8&trct8 it is clear that the change of to was really not 

a single-stepped change, but through a potential intermediate step, 
«ff-3T2T. Thus, all Sanskrit V-sft in passing into Prakrit changed to 
Bf*-3TC in the first instance , and, while in the exceptions of t?311?G&I, 
and the word qhg, they stop short at the hiatus form 
•iq-ira*, in all other cases the contactual vowels thus arrived at move 
a step further and unite into ^ and 

45. My view of q and signs as used in early Maravadi Mss. 
being as stated, I consider Dr. Tossitori’s recommendation (J. A. S, 
Beqg., N. S. XII, P. 79) to use these ( ^ symbols to represent 
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of in Prakrit is visible if we look behind some of the siitras 
of Hemachandra’s. Thus: — 

(1) The ^ becomes h in 

and so forth. (Si. He. YIII-i~165.) 
(Here the becomes spji then $T?, and then **)« 

(2) vmttK becomes ( Si. ILK YIII-i-lGO), (The 

steps are ^OTT-^FffR-WR). 

(3) becomes or TOf® (Si. Ill VIII-i-107). 

(The steps are c 

(4) 'RI’Wt?; becomes ? b rn GR' (also ^f^°T3TTT) under Si. Ilf. 
VIII-1-1G8. 

(The steps are:—'J1SR , ^ t n^TTT!“^I or *T*J'T — . 

(5) sn^fwiT change their SR to (Si. Ill 
VIII-i-170). 

(Steps ). 

(G) and STt (upusargus) become Jft (optionally). 

(Si. Ill VIII-i-172). 

the wide sound (af-3tf) as unacceptable. In tlie first place they are 
incorrect as symbols of the wide sound, signs as they have hitherto been 
regarded as of the narrow diphthong, and secondly, they will cause 
confusion by being made to represent the wide sf—&ff as well as the 
narrow diphthongs W-sJt (as in etc.), just as at present the 

^ and ^ symbols causo confusion by being used indifferently for the 
narrow as well as the wide e and d (t*5 = to scatter and df (really ^)= 
enmity; (round), and HI® (=molasses), being shown by the same 
kind of mdtrd sign). 

46. Pi schcl derives this word through different steps thus:—* 
The reasons which induce mo to prefer the steps 

given by me are:— 

(1) $1^5 for 36^5 is not quite a known change; the principle under¬ 
lying the Butra , ’WFW m*l(STO3F, or better still, that underlying 
Si-Hr VII I—i—4G may support the case for hut we need not go 

so far when the obvious and natural steps are available. 

(2,) Sampm&dmna is latent in siilras like Si-JIc F///-i-17l, 172 
and VIII-iii-149, under which becomes 3T3 and become 
«t and the W to the causal becomes u . (wqfi-Hft?). 

(8.) WSJ is actually an optional form given by Ilemacliandra him- 
self. It would be a natural and easier step from ^$5 to 
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(7) becomes (optionally). (Si. lie. VIH-i~17l). 

(8) The of the Sanskrit causal becomes ^ in Prakrit 
under Si. IH . YIII-iii-140. 

etc. 

This genesis of as coming from receives support 

from the fact that are really the intermediate steps in 

changes like from from (the 3*3? being changed 

to ^ by metathesis); ^*3^ &ca. from 

etc. All this indicates that snf-spar, whether independ¬ 
ent of or evolved therefrom, unite into the narrow 

The wide ^-3if must come from alone. . For it*cannot be 

seriously contemplated that the narrow formed from 3^-sp3; 
turned all at once into the wide 3f~3}f, or that ^+5 or 3*+^ could 
generate both the sounds, narrow as well as wide. 

(d) The change of and into and that of (3Ic[) a nd 
3=lf into SIT. 

This does not require much discussion. For Dr. Teesitori 
virtually agrees with me as regards the first step through which 
passes, viz: the throwing back of f giving 3*5 as a result. I 
presume he holds the same view in the case of 3fg, As regards 
3?Xf and 3T<I I have made enough observations in the above dis- 
cussiou viz; the objections to changing into 3T5-3T3; and 

the process whereby 3?*j-3j^, 3TOE-SI3 generate the wide sound 
in sf-STT. 

I may meet a possible objection to the theory of 

generating the wide sound, 3}-3TT. It may be asked:- 
comprize 3j4-$ and Wi-si* do not contain $-3 by 

the very fact that they (?-3) have undergone prati-samprasdnvm , 
and therefore they cannot go back to their original sound; how 
then could yield ^-3if ?” My answer would be:—The 

wide 3f-3*T are really wide sounds, unkown before the early Guja¬ 
rati and Marvadi evolutions, in a way they are foreign sounds, 
as I shall show soon below. They thus comprise (a) the foreign 
element, and (b) the nature of ^ and Of these (a) is a pre¬ 
dominant feature and (b) a suppressed feature and this latter, 
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(b), is contributed simply by the remaining, as it were in the 
form of a latent influence in sr and This does not amount to 
an admission that the stage really intervenes between 

3R-3R and The latent influence remains only for the 

limited purpose of giving the sounds, or rather the sounds 
that form the element common to the narrow and the wide sounds, 
while the final formation continues to be the dominant factor. 
This may be likened in a way, to the principle underlying Panini’s 
mtra (I—i—56), with the portion excluded. I 

use this as a mere indication of analogy of operation, for there is 
a distinction between the two principles. All that is intended 
is that we have to look at the actual stages through which the 
sound formations pass, and account for the apparent anomaly by 
the fact that in passing into the final formation the ^and ^carry 
with them the inherent condition of % and this condition operat¬ 
ing only as a latent formative cause. 

But a bolder, and perhaps truer, answer would be that the 
sounds are really a new sound having hardly any connection 
with the 5 and 5 sounds, which they have left far behind after 
the intermediate steps, 3R-3R, and SRr-ST^come in and do their 
work. 

This would dispose of the objection at once, as it removes the 
very foundation on which the objection is based. 

[ Dr. Sir R. G. Bhiindarkar’s view as to the relative position 
of *£-^and in these cases may be noted here with advantage. 
At P. 44 of his Lectures he rightly points out that differ 

from in that the is rapidly pronounced in the diphthongs 
and not so in the dissyllables He goes on to say that 

when is followed by (in 3R-3R) as it is followed by £-3 
(in ^-^), and 3R-3R are hastily pronounced the distinction 
(between and ) disappears and WJ-SR become 
which finally become in Pali. This view contains the germs 
of the theory advanced by me as to the carrying within them 
the nature of My further step in the matter of the wide 

takes into account the prominence, in Gujarati and Marvadi, 
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of the a? in and the snbsidiary help given by ^ in produc¬ 

ing the fefrT sound. 

To put the whole matter in a nut-shell once more, the dif¬ 
ference between Dr. Tessitori’s analysis and mine is this:— 

That while Dr. Tessitori traces the wide sound thus:— 


I trace it thus:— 

he relying on samprasdrana in the first step (for apj-ara), I 
relying on pratrsamprasdrana in the first step (for 
(leaving aside the difference of view already pointed out as regards 
as a penultimate step). With regard to this divergence, it 
may be pointed out once more that cases like changed to sppe 
are actually found, while &oa. are not seen changed to 

for where (in rare cases) the q of 3R or ^ of ^ has undergone 
samprasdrana it has resulted in:— 

(1) the narrow or aft (as in qisft^t etc.), 

or (2) the remaining in hiatus (as in (after 

of ? in tfs), 

or (3) an ^ or (as in si); 

but never in the wide af or 3TT. What is more to the point, the 
samprasdrana of is not indicated in any words actually 

used (as cases of are, as in etc.), but it (i. e. 

samprasdrami) is pleaded for only as a theoretically potential inter- 
-mediate phase. This pleading may be acceptable if other arguments 
destructive of the theory had not existed. They exist here, as 
already shown. Hence the necessity of rejecting the theory. 


I may venture a suggestion, before taking leave of this 


subject. It will be seen that this fqrgcf sound was unknown to Prakrit 
or even 0. W. Rajasthani, much less to Sanskrit. The short l? 
and found in Pali, as also the quasi~f^|rf sound in certain 


conditions in Bangali, are 

24 
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ard it is peculiar to Gujarati and Maravadi. The sound in Bangali 
is nearer to this fegrT sound than is the short 
^ su 90 es ti° n ' Eound in Pali; but the phonetic process which we 
have traced is inapplicable in the case of Bangali. Now, this wide 
| sound came into Gujarati and Maravadi during the early history 
of their growth, probably about the early part of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian era; this is indicated by the significant 
fact that Maravadi Mss. belonging to that period try to symbolize 
the sound, however inadequately, yet obviously designedly, by 
writing** and This period coincides with the time when the 
Mogul Empire had just been consolidated by Akbar, and Akbar's 
great efforts had brought Arabic and Persian literature and 
languages into close contact with Indian literature and languages. 
It is therefore very possible that this wide sound which is pecu¬ 
liarly similar to, or at least extremely near, the pre-wide sound of 

Arabic and Persian words of the types of and was 

matured under the indirect influence of these foreign languages. 
It is certainly not unlikely that the sound in should have 

recognised a close likeness in the foreign word or that 

should have found a similar correspondence in the 
sound in ^<7, and that thus a silent current of phonal influence 
generated and established itself. Bearing in mind the fact that 

the Arabic-Peraian sound is not but it would be 

more correct to say that this sound as well as the Gujarati- 
Marvadi sound in the stage, developed into the wide sound 

finally in Gujarati and Marvadi. I am aware that Hindi, the 
language of a province where the Mogul influence was wider and 
more powerful, has the sound not identically wide with Gujarati 
and Maravadi. This can be very well accounted for by the 
comparatively sturdy character of the people speaking Hindi who 
tried to steer clear of this foreign influence and only partially 
succeeded, for, after all, the similarity between the new indigenous 
sound and the foreign sound was really very close. Marathi came 
under this foreign iufluence in a lesser degree, in spite of the 
fact that numerous Persian words were imported during the 
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period noted above; and consequently it diu not succumb to the 
influence so far and preserved the t* and ^ sounds as narrow ones. 
This was mainly due to its tendency to subordinate the accentua¬ 
tion of the 3? in the vocalic groups and 

[ Mr. Beames, Yol. I pp. 140-141, sees non-Aryan influences 
at work in what lie calls “the breaking down of a and a into e.” 
But under this head he indiscriminately includes the sound 

as also the short sound in Pali and Prakrit found in words like 
^ and the like. He connects this sound with the contact 
between the Aryan tribes and the Kols and Dravidians. As 
regards Gujarati he says:—“The Aryans of Gujarat also dis¬ 
placed non-Aryan tribes, and may from them have caught this 
trick of speech.” As this refers obviously to the short e in words 
like &ca., and the Gujarati has at no stage possessed such a 
sound, that theory cannot be accepted with regard to the 
sound in Gujarati which, as I have noted above, came into exist¬ 
ence only after the Persian contact during the early part of the 
seventeenth century.] 

Dr. Tessitori has done me the honour of criticizing my 
views on this wide sound as expressed in my article in the Indian 
Antiquary, XLYI, Part DLXXXIX, 1917, A. D. and Yol. 
XLYII, Parts DXCI and DXCII 1918 A.D. His criticism is 
published in the Indian Antiquary Yol. XLYII, Part DXCIX, 
September 1918 A.D. pp. 225 IT, As his arguments are not 
such as to shake my conclusions, I do not enter upon a detailed 
rejoinder here. However, my remarks on his fresh article are 
entered in Note B at the end of this Lecture. 

We take leave of this utsarga about the sound in 

and pass on to another important utsarga . 

Utsarga //; the UTSAltGA II 

Wn-B" and W end- rwil ^ _ .. _ 

ings of nouns and The and 3T endings of masculine nouns and 

adjectives. £ and s? endings of netiter nouns; the principles 

underlying these variations. 

Note: —Adjectives are to be included along with nouns here. 
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A few instances may be placed before our eyes in order to 
consider the conditions of this feature in Gujarati words. 

Masculine 

^ ending — 

*n€f, ari^, sret, qWr, sisst, awa , nm, 

3T ending — 

*re, *T>, site, SIT, STS, qiw. 

Neuter 

$ ending — 

*Tf, 53 (3.3, WT3), HWT, n?j, * 5 *f, 

^i, <ui. 

3T ending — 

err, te, sfa 35, Tre^r, tk, *&,, ?te, 17 

Again there are certain words which alternately take the aft 
or ^ endings as well as retain the Sf ending:— 

3H ending :— 


T'ltt-WK; 



*nd-*TTT; 

SWl-SW; 

StrfMre; 


-21 
—< 

1 

-21 

3 


'TRT-TT’T. 


It may be noted that in this list generally, with but a few 
exceptions, there is a difference of meaning between the word 

47. Mr. Beanies is a little hazy and discrepant in his view of this 
final ®f, sometimes recogniziug it as a full 3T and sometimes dropping it 
out, treating the consonantal ending. (See his Vol. I, Pp. 19-20, and 
207-8). He actually writes ^ and regards the 9? as dropped, 
although (P. 202) lie admits the halfway position of the final 9T. 
And yetin Vol. II, Pp. 4-5 he actually treats of the stem ending in Sf, 
Yet, again, at Pp, 8 and 188 of the same volume ho regards the words 
as ending in consonants or calls the by the paradoxical name, “silent 
BT,—a misnomer, more than a paradox. A silent vowel is an impossi¬ 
bility in Indian tongues and the term and the idea are borrowed from 
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ending in aft and that (from the same original) ending in (see , 
n. 50 infra). 

3* ending :— 

<TR-<TH; T; ^1*1*1; sTTf-RTT. 

The same remark about the difference in meaning applies to 
these words as that regarding the masculine words, just noted. 
(See n. 50 infra.) 

Now, the question is—what is the principle which determines 

the $T ending in one case and the ^ or t ending in the other. 

The utsarga enun- The answer may be framed synthetically in 

elation . , „ 

the following utsarga. 

Sanskrit and Prakrit or Dekya words to which the % ^ 
termination was suffixed at some time or other take the sft f 
ending in masculine and 3 ending in neuter gender ; those to J 
which the ^ termination was not so suffixed take the sr end- ' 
ing; while those which took the ^ suffix and dropped it ; 
alternately (when, generally, the meaning of the word was j 
changed) take the aft or % ending and the ^ ending alter- j 
nately. 

The analysis of this rule is as under:— 

MASCULINE . 

(a) According to Si. Tie. VIII-n-331 in 

The utsarga ana- ApahJiramia the final before the nominative 

lyzed; ^-.changes (and accusative) singular termination, becomes 
to and ^ to . f , 

m-, without the* Thus Sanskrit words ending in * (of 

the word simjdy rather 3T30 become, in Apabhramtia, words with 

eu(h infill Apa- a fi na l thus, ^3^: becomes (the ^ 

hhramsa which be- 

comes 9T in Gujar being elided under the general Prakrit sutra 

rlUi - YIII-i-177). This 3T5 becomes ^ 

under the operation of the utsarga discussed above, (Utsarga /). 

English without the least applicability. Nor is it correct to say that 
in Gujarati and other vernaculars &ca. are pronounced as , 

^ &ca. The pronunciation is different, and due to the unaccented 
nature of the finat 

This point is discussed in detail further on by me* 
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(b) According to the same sntrct ( VIII-iv-331) Sanskrit 
words ending in 37, without the qs termination, turn the final 3? into 
3T; and thus we have^?: (Skr.), (Pr.), ^ (Apabhr.). This final 

^ is changed into 3* in Gujarati under the operation of a widely 
applicable utsarga to be noticed later on. (e. g. 
fq*T; etc.). So we have tfTq (after tiqfrrefr and 


NEUTER. 


48 (c) According to Si-JTe. YIII-iy-354-^H^m^^jft:, 
in Apahhramia neuter words ending in qs (i. e. 3735 ) before the 
nominative (and ascusative) singular termination turn the final 
3? into S’. Thus:— 

q'Rsfc (Skr.)-quoi^ (Apabhram6a)-qi3 4t> (G.). [tfqtostq and 
and change of <*1 to q]. 

(d) According to Si-lie. VIII-iv-331, in the case of words 
not ending in 33, the words turn their final 3? to S’ before the 
nominative (and accusative) singular termination; thus (Skr.)- 
q* (Pr.)-q^; (Apabhr. (G.) [The final ^ turns into 3f as 
noted under (b) above]. 


In the case of words in the alternative list given above, the 
termination q> is appended and dropped by 

allernathTforms turns and throll S^ the operation of the above- 
lihe SiRf-Wf d-ca. named sutras of Hemacliandra we get the altern- 

XlaffilMed ative f0rmS iH Gn i arfiti With th0 ^ 


or S 


and dropped; hence ending on the one hand, and the 3? ending on 
the two forms. the other; 


48. Sastri Vrajalal in his Utsargamdld deals with the 9TI ending 
( utsarga, 156) and only cites forms with 3 ending under utsarga 175 
which treats the 3" ending in ApabhramSa of masculine and neuter 
nouns. Here his treatment is faulty in both the cases. He does not 
take tho 3fi ending through the ofi suffix and consequent nor does he 
account for the anusvdra in the 3 ending, as we have soen in Si.-TTe. 
VIII-iv-354; (of course the anusvdra is the remnant of the ^ in tho 
Sanskrit neuter termination). 

49. The ^ in ^ becomes and is therefore dropped. 
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Tim*:— 


Skr. 

Apablir. 

Guj. 


hwot 

HHCT 



H«HT; 


«Raur5 

HU=U 

^r: 


H>R; 


S?*T3 

?rot 

S^rT: 


JWi 


srasra 1 


4sr: 


qm; 



tht 

w: 


Wj 


(d( 4ya)l’ Jf T^ 

$t?t 


, f JT* 

t^T; 

VTR^i 

HTT3 

HITT 

*TR: 

VTTT 

HIT; 



*rat 

3r<T: 


?fa; 

*t4^: 


hiht 

*nf: 

*t*$ 

HTH; 

^TT^^T: 


iw 

<TT5S 

STT^ 

HR; 

qof^ 


HT3 

qnT 

<OTJ 

HR; 



Hii 

KiA 


*TTH; 

wi4; 

hots 


HOT 

HOT 

HT*I; 

WR3R 


aring 

appr 

wot 

Hmar ; 


(dtSya^Ws 

hi# 



hih;. 
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(Here are words whose meanings are modified or altered by 
Alternative forms the $ suffix in the resulting Gujarati words .) 30 

occur when the u, c gam0 p r i nc ;ples apply to words derived 

sense of (he words 4 

is changed. h'om Dcfya language:— 



»TTTO3 

lITf 



.0 





50. Thus:—1, a largo stono slab; 

2. Stone, as material; pebble; a stone pebble; 

tho ear; 

cfil^l-thc round rim portion of vessels—jars, lolas &ca. 
IM-tho hand; 
fl$l—a handle; 
srfe-A bamboo; 

3TflI“lhu back; (from Skr. 5^=the back-bone.) • 

W-l. taste; 2. Jluid. 

l§I“(Jravy, some liuid portion in an eatable or cooked dish, 
^(d-a tooth, the teeth; 

^Tdf-thc tooth of a comb, saw or the like. 

*Il*T-the foetus; 

*■*11*11“the inner stuffing of a cushion and the like; 

W-a foot, a log, (of an animal) 

^[“Foundation; the leg of a chair, stool, &ca, 


ffid-a leaf (the leaf of a tree), a beetle-leaf. 
ffijJ-’the leaf of: a book. 
flR-Trutli fulness. 

■fllg-True. 

*K°T“Powdered stulf put into tlio eyes, for sore eyes. 
^(^“Remittance, addition, &ea. 

*U3i“Nose. 

dl|i-The month of a street; the hole of a needle, 

Only two words in the list given above keep the meaning unchang- 
ed, with or without the and both moan a hill, a mountain; 

and and sfiudj li,jt]i niean a oourt-yard, 
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{ Bltf \ f J \ f OT* \ 

J \svra j \srj / 

$s? 5>§ ’P 5 

^3Tl(+^») iNr) 

(=0 


[In ApabhramGa the 5“ termination is sometimes tacked on 
twice; e. g. acquit (Si. ILL VIII-iv-422, illus¬ 
tration). is=S?q^5fi-f?'JT?'T;-f?3T€3'.J 

(=a parrot) 

^?(^)(+^) (= a ruason) 

(The in ^ is |fTrTf and then dropped.) 

Now the question is . . . Why is it that some words take 

The cause why * is the * 8uffix > and others do not 7 A S ain . "by do 
added in some cases some words take it at one time and not at 

Mr. Beanies’ °^1 2 ew another 7 This root-searching question has 
stated and exa- exercised Mr. Beames’ mind considerably and 
he has devoted several pages (Yol. II, Pp. 5 to 
15, also P, SO) to an able inquiry into it, although he is led 
occassionally into some erroneous conclusions. He has tried to 
show that Dr. Hoernle’s theory which accounts for the 3^ ending 
by the 35 temination is not correct, and himself advances the theory 
of accent; vix. that oxytones, i. e. words with an accent on the last 
vowel (^T ? rfi?fTTTO take the 3^ ending, whereas barytones, i. e. 
words with an accent on the penultimate vowel (or even 
take the SI ending; and that the same principle applies to the 3 
ending of neuter nouns and the corresponding ending. His 
reason apparently is that the accent on the final vowel makes it 
prominent and hence the final 3ft, whereas the accent not being on 
it reduces its prominence and hence the weakened 3j. 

Let us examine this theory. One argument against the 
theory of accent is this: —If the 3ft or 3* ending 
the theory .^ is determined by the accent, how is it that the 
same Sanskrit word gives two Gujarati forms— 


25 
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one ending in aft, the other in a? ? e. g. q>T5rHET!T} &oa. 

If it is contended that the change in the meaning is accompanied 
by a change in the accent; all I ask is—Is there any proof of 
this ? Besides at least in one or two instances 3?T*I^h 

3THFT) there is no change in the meaning. How can this 
defence apply in this case, then ? 


On the other hand, there are sure grounds in support of the 
$ theory:— 

Sine y launch tn ( a ) p ri ik r ; t i las ApabliramSa and 

sHjyjorl of the %» \ ~ ® 

t] tC ory. Old Western Rajasthani STI^T. This 

intervening form ending in STS indicates that 
the Gujarati 3^ ending could not have come from the Prakrit 3^ 
ending (especially as the 3i) is 3PTf^|rf in Gujarati and not in 
Prakrit). Well, then, this can be accounted for in one of 
two alternative ways:— 


(1) The Prakrit 3Jt ending got split up into 3? and 
and so became in Apabhram^a and Old 
Western Rajasthani; 

or (2) The termination was affixed to the Sanskrit or 
Prakrit original word, and thus the final 3T^ became 
9T3 in Apabhram^a, 

Of these two theories, (l) seeing highly improbable; 3^ is 
known to split up into 3*3 (and the process explained by physi¬ 
cal peculiarities of the people) but sft never. There is no author¬ 
ity or probability to support the theory. For (2) there is ample 
support in the antra VIII- iv-331 &ca discussed above. 

(b) Taking the 3*3, then to result from the 33 suffix, the 
final 3*t of nouns in the masculine gender in Gujarati 
finds a complete explanation, as already shown in the discussion of 
the last utaarga '* 1 whereas the accent theory (deprived of the 
suffix and consequent 3*3) will leave this 3*^f6f|<* sound unex- 

51. Thus a link between the last utsarga ( Utsarga I) and the 
present one ( Utsarga II) is furnished in this sound of the 

pnding. 
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plained; for, that sft (unevolved through sre-Wf-aj*) will always 
be 

[ Mr. Beames, virtually admitting the terminaion 

(Yol. II P. 29) just misses the real constitution and genesis of 
the ending when he says that the becomes (by the 

elision of and that “In the moderns the drops out and the sft 
is retained in G. and S., but changed to TO in the others’"; as we 
know', theST^: becomes which alone can give the TO; or, 

the 3R5 becomes $F3T and gives TO in M. and H. pre-eminently.— 
The change of to TO is really unknown.] 


Let us go further into the question. There are certain 


Barytones (3TH3- 
W) should take the 
8T ending according 
to Mr. Beames, yet 
certain barytones 
violate this princi¬ 
ple and take the TO 
ending as iveH . 


barytones which, according to Mr. Beames’ 
accent rule, should take the 3? ending alone* 
and yet in fact they take the ^ ending as 
well, with a change in the meaning; these are:- 
(SIcr. (Skr. 

JTT*r-JTT*ft (Skr. *t 40 (Skr. %:) 

rnsT-mnft’(Skr.>R:) 


(sfe) G. is not even optionally although 


is a barytone. 

Again certain 

Some oxytones 
( S^lxl) violate 
the principle of 
taking the ®H— 
ending by taking 
the St ending only . 


oxytones which, according to Mr. Beames’ 
rule, ought to take the ^ or t ending, actually 
take the 3? ending only:— 
mV (Skr. ^T:) VR (Skr, qs) 

iW (Skr. ^:) IV (Skr. %?v) 


While TO (Skr.) gives us both TO and 


[Note:—an oxytone as noted above, does show its 3 
ending in a rare case, i. e. in peasants’ Gujarati; although ^ is 
not used in the singular number, but TO yet in the plural number 
the peasants say TO, as if vt* had been the original singular form. 

this singular number form must have become ob¬ 
solete at some very early stage and left TO plural with 
the peasants. 


52. n TO I 8 fit r a 3 . 
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It is also noteworthy that in peasants’ Gujarati has ikt 
(^cattle) in the plural; so HTTO-plural $ff?-plural 5TT^T; 

(=a mosquito)-plural JTvSTT? 53 &ca. The 5 3 simplification of 
the conjunct in without the lengthening of the preceding 

vowel when it takes the plural form, distinctly indicates the 

cause, viz: the shifting of the accent from the initial to the final 
vowel. This may perhaps give an indication of the partial cor¬ 
rectness of the accent theory of Mr. Beames. 

sfQB: is a barytone in popular Sanskrit, oxytone only in 
Vedic Sanskrit I, siltra 14). According to Mr. 

Beames’ theory, then, it ought to be 31*13 and not as it is in 
Gujarati. It may be accounted for by arguing that the ending 
is due to the influence of Vedic Sanskrit, as the Prakrits are*very 
old, and possess some features in common with Vedic Sanskrit, 
e. g. the sound in the PaiSaclii Prakrit (Si, ILK VIII-iv-308), 
and the use of the genitive for the dative form (Si, ILK VIII-iii- 
131, and Panini II—iii—62). 

Mr. Beames is not unconscious of these stumbling-blocks in 

Mr Ben m es is P at k ^is accent theory. He himself notes 
aware of these (liffi- these exceptions in the lists given by him. The 

tal ties; he gets over Qn j thing is that he unfairly throws the onus 

them Oy throwing ' j 

the onus on the on the holders of the 35 theory, (Vol. Ill, P.»14, 

holders of the % fi rs t p ara 0 f 85 and last para of the page). For, 

theory . 

these men do not advance the theory that 3i is 
affixed in the case of a particular accent. It is Mr. Beames himself 
who claims for the accent the position of the determining cause. 
However, Mr. Beames has an explanation for the above noted 
His other ex- anomalies: viz: that the influence of the accent 

f 'adbhavas ^ 'and * s seen on ^ * n w ^at ca ^ s ear ^y tadbhavas ; in 
late tadhhavas . late tadbhavas exceptions may crop up and there 

are in the late tadbhavas some words which may be co-existent with 

53. Skr. (+3) Pr. Apabhr. 

(masculine changed to neuter) This may be a possiblo sequence 

of evolution. The conjunct is evidently a reverse process,-from simple 
to complex; the simplification of the conjunct is therefore to be regarded 
as a back-reverse movement. 
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the latest of the early tadbhava $■; and it is therefore difficult to 
draw a line between the two there. As regards the alternative 
endings of the same word, he says the words are old tadbhavas in 
the primary sense, and new tadbhavas in the secondary sense; thus:- 
<PT~the leaf of a tree (primary sense), therefore H. ^T; 
3>UT=ear (primary sense); therefore 3TR; edge (secondary 
sense); therefore and so forth for &ca. 

However, in the case of words like &ca. which being 

of daily and familiar use gave the old tadbhavas , what explanation 
can Mr. Beames give regarding the defiance of accent ? Only the 
difficulty of drawing a line between the old and the new tadbliavasl 
As for the opposite cases,-i. e. words which do not take the end¬ 
ing although they are bary tones,-e.g. Mr. Beames explains 

that he cannot find many undoubted examples of that class, and that 
even those that do occur do not run through all the seven verna¬ 
culars. But this leaves the exceptional form unexplained, after all. 

I may suggest here a possible explanation-viz: that the 
accent may have shifted in the course of transit 
i hio ^cxplauafiou'; from Sanskrit to Prakrit, or it may have been 
the accent may regarded as having shifted, and this may have 

^irans it ^from San- n ^ ectec * the phonetic change. Sanskrit and 
slcrit to Prakrit. Prakrit were at one period spoken simultaneous¬ 
ly, During that period certain words had their 
forms dependent on the ear, not on the eye, and these are the early 
tadbhavas. Others were resuscitated from the written language by 
learned men, centuries after it had ceased to be spoken; these 
are the late tadbhavas . This is Mr. Beames’ decision; and thus 


he throws all the exceptions in the class of late tadbhavas. 

And yet, we have to resort to a process of arguing in a circle 
by deciding which are early and which late 


Arguing in a 
circle involved in 
fixing early and 
late tadbhavas. 


tadbhavas on the fact of the or the 3? ending. 
Whereas in the theory we are free from this 
flaw, because unless there is a 35 termination 


there is no W and therefore no and this 


has to be ascertained, not by arguing backwards from results, but 
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in the manifest existence of the 35 termination in the shape of the 
or ^ ending; this termination is perceptible, whereas accent is 
past and gone and thus imperceptible to the ear or to the eye 
in writing. 


But Mr. Beames himself does not discard the 35 theory 


Mr. Beames does 
not really dis¬ 
card, the 35 theory 
of Dr. IToernleis. 


altogether. There are a number of statements 
in his work which show this. In stating Dr. 
Hoernle’s 35 theory ( Yol. II, P. 5 ) he says 
distinctly 


“To this opinion I in the main subscribe.” 

Only he goes a step further and advances his accent theory, 
giving reasons. At Pp. 26-30 he discusses the 35 termination in 
detail, and there are several assertions there supporting the 35 
theory. At P. 29 he actually cites (Only he 

does not give the ApahhramSa 3^3). But clearest of all is his 
following statement:- 

“Here also it may be admitted that as the suffix may be 
added at will to all nouns in Prakrit, it is probable that many of 
the nouns ending in long d or 6 which I have held to be derived 
from Sanskrit oxytones, do in reality owe their final long rowel to 
the fact that the word from which they are derived, had in popular 
though not in classical usage a 35 tacled on to //.” 

(Yol: II, P. 30.) 

( The italics are mine. ) 

Only he adds a query:- 

“The difficulty, as already mentioned is the existence of any 
nouns in a~u\ if la is added to all nouns of the a-stem why do not 

all end in d-d?” 

[Note:-The u ending is found in Sindhi and before the 14th 
century in the later Apabhram&a . Knckchi has 3? for the final sT.] 

The defect in this query is that Mr. Beames unwarrantedly 


54. It may be remembered that the Hindi 3H ending corresponds to 
the GujanUi sfi ending, though the former results from ^ and tho 
Jitter from 
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assumes that the holders of the 35 theory contend that all nouns 
take the 35 termination. They only say that where the 35 is added 
we have the d~6 endings, and where it is not added we have the 
a-u endings/' 5 

Dr. Iloernlo’s then- It will be useful to quote Dr. Ilocrnle fully 
ry stated fully,and . , . , . n Tr 

examined. " here and examine his theory briefly, lie says:- 

“In Prakrit any nominal case ( sic.? base? ) may have two 
forms as regards the termination: 1 a general form which it has 
also in Sanskrit, and 2., a particular form, peculiarly Prakrit, 
made by the addition of the affix 33 (See Pr. Prak. IV, 25); e. g. 
bee is (general form) or ^sRT35 (particular form); done is 
(general ) or f^33 (part.); true is ^ (general) or *TW33 (particular) 
etc. The consonant ^ is generally elided; hence f3r?3T, 

The nominative singular of these cases would be res- 
pectively: or for or (for 

or (for etc. Now, Prakrit nouns may of course 

pass into the Gaurian in both or either of these forms. But 
according as they did so in their general or in their particular 
peculiarly Prakrit form, they retained their Prakritic complexion, 
and these nouns constitute the Prakritic element of the Hindi- 
class Gaurian. On the other hand, if they passed into the Gaurian 
in the general form, they readily submitted to the action of the 
pure Gaurian phonetic and grammatical principles, (that is, the law 
to change to ^ and the law of not admitting an oblique form), 
and thus these nouns constitute the proper Gaurian element of the 
Hindi class Gaurian. This may be illustrated again by the pre¬ 
sent participle; “being” in Prakrit is fp?ft (? ?faft) or tft^^ft, in 

56. Mr. Bearnes refers in the foot-note at Page 50 (Vol: II) to Dr. 
Hoernle’s article in J. A. S, Bong, XLI, 154 and says he holds this view 
of 35 being always added. From Mr. Bearnes’ own reproduction of Dr. 
Hoernle’s view at P. 5 however, it would seem that Dr. Hoernle simply 
says that all words which end in d-d are to be derived from words with 
a 3i suffix. This is quite a dillerent thing from saying that all nouns 
tako the *6 suffix. Dr. llocrnle’s view will be manifest from the full 
quotation given and discussed in the text above. 
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both forms it passed into the Gaurian; but the form was 

contracted to (? (for and remained unchanged or 

modified to ftat (in High Hindi); while the formlftoft was changed 
to (for ifcg). It is easy enough to understand that the 
Gaurian termination 3^ (or 37j) being a contraction of the Trakrit 
termination 373 ft could not be reduced to 3r, while the simple 
termination 3ft could be so reduced. The same fact, viz: that the 
Gaurian 3ft is a contraction of the Prakrit 373 ft, may perhaps 
explain its curious Braj Bhaeha form 3^; the diphthong 3$\ 
(=37+37+3) is more strictly an equivalent of 373ft (i. e. 37+3ft or 
37+37+3) than the simple 3ft”. 

(“Essays on the Gaurian Languages J.A.S. Beng. XLI, 154) 

[It may be noted here that Dr. Hoernle divides the verna¬ 
culars of India into Dravidian and Gaudian on the analogy of the 
racial divisions of aftf and and under the head of Gaurian 

languages he brings the “Sanskritic languages of North India” 
viz: The Oriya, the Bangali, the Hindi, the Naipali, the Marathi, 
the Gujarati, the Sindbi, the Panjabi, and the Kashmiri]. 


Now, in the views disclosed in the above extract there is 
Confusion ofphon- visible a certain amount of confusion of phon¬ 
etic principles governing the evolution of the 
Prakrits and the present day vernaculars. Thusr 


die principles 
Dr. Hoernle 1 s 
views . 


(a) The ApabhramSa step of 3 (as the final vowel) in the 
case of nouns of the 37 stem (masculine as well as 
neuter), and that of § in the case of neuter nouns 
ending in 37 and with the ^ suffix, are not re¬ 
cognized. This is perhaps because Dr. Hoernle 
fixes his eye on the Prakrit Prakaia only which does 
not treat of ApabhramSa at all. And we know that 
ApabhramSa is the language which preceded 0. W. 
Rajasthani in the evolutionary process. 


[This is the more surprizing because only a short while 
before at Pp. 150-151 Dr. Hoernle deals with what he calls the 
Gaudian law of reducing the final diphthong (he means the final 
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or long vowel of the Prakrit to its inherent 

simple vowel, and in the course of the treatment notices the final 
short 5 as in 3?T*F3 &ca in Hindi poetry. In fact he says 

every noun which now ends in 3T in Hindi ended in 3 in Hindi 
poetry, and he calls these archaic forms. And yet Hr. Hoernle's 
dropping this link in the chain between Apabhramia and the modern 
vernaculars is not surprizing; for although he sees traces of this 
^ in the Prakrit stage, it is not in the wide-spread 3 ending of 
Apabhramtfa but in the limited scope of certain sal/as XI-11, 
V-19, 20, of Pr . PraL ., the former applying only in Mdgadhi to 
participles and the latter in Muharushh'i or general Prakrit to 
the termination of feminine nouns only (P. 15l) note t)]. 

[Dr. Hoernle secs the prevalence of the law of shortening of 
the finals over an extensive field, and rightly. But sometimes he 
overshoots the mark as when (P. 152) he traces the 3T* in ‘‘Sp* 
back to 3PT nom. sing. Magadhi of when in 
fact the f in this case is that of the instrumental 

a fact which he could have perceived at once, for he 
himself renders the line as “g«l 3TTsni *TPTT”. Well may we 
descend to the level of and feel wonder here.] 

(b) Consequently, he regards the change of 3ft to 3 as 

a Gaudian peculiarity, when in fact, it is but a 
remnant of the AjxibhramSa and post m Apabhram4a 
processes. 

(c) Also, as a conseqnence of the ignoring of the 3 and % 

steps of ApabhramSo the Gaudian and 3TT are 
wrongly regarded by Dr. Hoernle as the contract¬ 
ions of when the correct view is that the 

Gaudian ^ comes from Apabhra/nJa and O. W. 
Rajasthani forms in (an intermediate step which 
cannot be ignored), and the Gaudian 3?T is the 
result of the 3T3T left by the elision of the in 
a result which began during the ApabhramSa stage 
itself, (e. g. stfT) ^t?T, etc), 

(d) It is also incorrect to say that the ending of Broj 
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Bhdshd proceeds from the ^5 or that ST+Sf+S* 
yield the The correct view is that the 
^ ending of Braj Bhdshd is derived from the O. W« 
Rajasthani 3T3 - , and is either a misleading symbol of 
the wide 3?T or stands for the It is true 

that make and make under the 

rules of sandhi. But these rules are very often only 
practical guides not dealing with the actual working 
of internal phonetic principles. For, 3*1 is really 
sre in its phonal constitution, being the result of a 
shortened interval between and and thus 3T+'*ft 
in order to result into (even in the sandhi 
process) must pass through the stage by 

shortening the to ^ in the first instance. Even 
in the case of ^Tt resulting from ST+3" under the 
sandhi process, there is a phonal truth underlying 
it; for sr-f-3 pronounced with a particular tone-flow 
(as in q*:+3;q5PTT) yields the aft (<Tftq*ETC); while 
3T+3 yield sft not as a smtd/u result, but as the 
synthetic sound which can be phonally analyzed into 
only; or, better, it is a sandhi result of a 
peculiar kind, arising from the shortening of time 
interval between the components, and ^. 

You will thus see that under the examination in the light of 


the principles hitherto dealt with by me in our whole inquiry Dr, 
Hoernle’s diagnosis of the and ^ endings, is correct only as 
far as it lights upon the 35 suffix, but is faulty in the matter of the 
internal steps leading up to the final form. 

Taking everything stated in the discussion of this question 


A synlhctic recon- 
ciliation suggested 
between Mr. Be¬ 
anies and Dr. 11 0 - 
erulc's theories. 


into our view, can we not suggest a synthetic 
reconciliation between Dr. Hoernle’s and Mr. 
Blames’ theories ? I think, we can. In fact 
there is hardly any real conflict between the 


two theories, as I see them; one is but a com¬ 


plement of the other. We can easily combine the two and lay 
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down a synthesis of the two apparently opposite views, somewhat 
in the following form:— 

The and ^ endings in Gujarati (and the 3TT ending in 
Marathi and Hindi) can be traced back to an original 35 suffix, no 
doubt; and thus (also 3TT) is the patent effect of that suffix. 
But it was also the case that the suffix was added to words with 
the accent on the final vowel, and not to others. 

Thus, the accent is not the direct cause of the ending, while 
the 35 suffix is; the 35 suffix is, in a way, the i. e. *T*T3Tf335TT ,J T 

of the ending and 3" ending, while the accent is their f3fflT^35TT’ (]r f> 
being an indirect influence. The accent, to put it differently, is a 
co-ordinate factor which brings into play the 3> suffix for a special 
purpose. This purpose is the protection of the final vowel against 
the corrosion of decay. I would illucidate this: (Skr.) 

(G.). Here the original word is as long as there is accent, 

the final 3ft has a chance of standing on its own legs. But in 
Apahh'amia the principle of accent disappeared more or less, and 
the final became comparatively unimportant, which reduced the 
final SfT of ^H^TtT words like to To prevent this fate 

in the case of what were at one time words like 3^2.*, i. e. 

to save the final ^ of 3^ from becoming ^ (3^)> with the final 
H reduced to insignificance, a protecting letter in the shape of 
the neutral suffix 35 0:313 3 >»* i. e. which preserves the original 
sense™ of the word), a hard consonant, is brought in and tacked 
on:-thus 3^£35: steps in; just as a strong masonry wall is built up 
in front of a river-bank in danger of being swept away by the 
force of the stream. 3f£35: thus becomes 3t?^Tt;-for, after all, the 
35 cannot come after the (3tTt35 would be absurd), and the fate 
that was only deferred overtakes the ^ left by the wearing off 
(or rather the knocking off) of the protecting consonant (*>) and 
it becomes the river current corrodes the masonry wall 

instead of washing away the earth on the bank, the 3? of ^ is saved 
and the ^ gets washed off and the after it is reduced to 

56. This excludes the exceptional cases like where the 

is altered. They will be considered soon further below. 
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The word affords a significant indication of this analysis. In 
sishta Gujarati is not the form for the primary sense (a leaf) 
but it is HT3?. Here the word being the suffix § (for 33) 

is tacked on to preserve the final vowel from corrosion. 

The word will throw a good light on this 33 theory, 

In Sanskrit TTH33 means a form of (a dramatic play), or a 

particular kind of dance called 57 accompanied by a parti¬ 
cular time-measure. Now' TTB33: (masc.) must be a newly coined 
Sanskrit word at some time or other; and the Gujarati word TTCT 
came from THR, whereas TTH3L‘ in the new sense of an epic poem 
gave us the word THft through the Hindi Apabhramtiu and 

0. W. Rajasthani TTH'B’. Here the 33 suffix is undoubted equally 
with the ending. This points undeniably to the origina 

33 suffix? 


The synthetized rule I propose fully accounts for the 

sound of the ^ ending, and sets at rest the 
apparent capriciousness of only some words 
taking the ^ ending. 1 admit that the case 
of alternative endings, alternating with 

3T), remains yet unexplained fully. Why should 
T&: become TO in one sense and, in anothers 
become TO^ by tacking on the 33 suffix (TO33: - 
TO3*-TOl)? Why should it be when 

it becomes TO^ and when it remains TO ? I may only 


This synthesis ac¬ 
counts for the 9*3“ 
fdfd sound of the 
BU ending , and also 
explains the appa¬ 
rent copriciousness 
of only some words 
taking the ^ end¬ 
ing . 


tentatively suggest that the accent shifts with the change in the 
meaning of the word. I say tentatively because in the beginning 
of this discussion I have laid some stress on the want of any proof 
as to the shifting of the accent. It may, however, be pointed out 


57. 33^3 3 3 3^1 

5PT sRH 441 fR:ll 

(Kdvyddarda of Dandi, Bibliotheca Indica edition, P. 36, commentary 
by Premachandra TarkavagtSa). (At P. 34 the commentary speaks of 
and as varieties of which aro quite distinct). 
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that this state of uncertainty results not from the 35 theory, but 
from combining with it the accent theory. 

[The case of 'R'HTr'WV t affords a good indication of the 
shifting of accent: 

(a) (b) 

In (a) the in 3 is strong because of the conjunct it is 
accented obviously. In (b) the conjunct is simplified and yet the 
preceding vowel is not lengthened. This shows that the first 
Syllable has become unaccented, and the accent has moved down 
to the final vowel. 

will not clash against this demon¬ 
stration, as it is a word of two syllables and therefore is subjected 
to different forces,] 

It may be suggested that after all the 35 suffix is but an 
etymological fiction. For all wo actually see in ApabhramSa and 
subsequent stages is the In this ^ the being accented 
the 3 stands apart. What could this 3T stand for? Hence the 3> 
suffix was fictioned. This is only a possible hypothesis. The 35 
theory remains unaffected thereby. 

Thus, the utsarga I have enunciated broadly-viz: that words 
to which 35* * was suffixed take the sft or ^ ending (masculine or 
neuter as the case be) and those to which the 35 suffix was not 
tacked on take the $T ending, stands on a firm basis. 

f>8. It may be objected that this 3> ought to change to 3 in Agar 
hhramJa, (Si.-He~VlII-iv-396): e. g. 3iI3,:-3iI3 3f>.*-33 

Work; wWu etc. 

But the gloss on the svlra says, m3lSI33il{K33l 3?? I This 
adhilcdra is in the 4 air a which begins the Apal>hram4a chapter (VIII- 
iv-323); and in the gloss thereon also ILunaohandra says:-5U3l3f°ll^ 
TtJg fwr u 

Therefore SR3 quoted just above does not mean that where 
35 is not changed to 3 it remains unaltered; but the general Prakrit rule 
of elision obtains in this case also. In the illustration of VIII-iv-396 
the word 35l°IflF! (for 35133)10 is given; this fact supports this inter¬ 
pretation about the elision of the 35. 
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Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has a very thoughtful and suggestive 
theory regarding these srt-t aud 3T endings. 
m' A P eruSftl of r P- 157-101 of his lectures 

aifl-S, 3L (“Wilson Philological Lectures”) is strongly 

recommended. (Only where he says that the 
combine into 3^, I would say they yield the 
through the steps-^3, He has shown therein that the 

(and M. 3TT-ij) endings are the result of accent as well as 
the 35 suffix, though he does not combine the two factors exactly 
in the shape I have done. His view, however, practically supports 
the synthesis I have suggested, lie further advances an important 
theory that originally 35 was tacked on only where some additional 
sense was intended to be expressed: ^icf=tooth, but (M.) “a 
copy of the animal tooth,” i.e. “the tooth of such an instrument 
as a saw,” are among the instances given by him. He holds that 
there wore some words to which the 35 was not appended at all, 
and of those to which it was appended two forms existed as shown 
just above. But, he continues, in course of time the forms with¬ 
out 35 were out of use, and gradually those with it lost the 
additional sense. 

So far Sir Tv. G. Bhandarkar’s theory lends full support to 
mine. Only on a minor and incidental point 
]he I am com P e H e d to differ. It is as regards the 

seated from’, rea - silent 3 ?. He uses this expression. I have 
s<>as giu.n . shown 0 above the or contradiction 

in terms involved in that expression. This is not merely a nominal 
difference. The difference lies in the essential nature of the view, 
Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar states. “A great many nouns in our 
languages end in which Ins now become silent.” (P. 158, 11. 
20-21). Again at P. 161, 11.1 IT. he speaks of the “silent 3?” 
and says that words like 3?fxjuT> are pronounced as 

fq?p55, With due deference, I must state that the / 


59. See Supra, note 47 of this Lecture, 
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3? cannot be and is not “silent**, it is only 
unaccented and 5[<T>“which is not the same thing 
as silent; at that rate all short vowels that are 
not accented may be called silent; and the pronunciation in 
the words just above noted is not correctly described: with 

the 3T, in ^ and ^T, unaccented is not the same thing as 
(with the actually dropped). Unaccented does not mean “not 
pronounced at all.’* Take, for instance, the words, 
and the like. The in the medial syllables here is of course 
unaccented; but if it were silent the result 
would be xiuCt) ^ca; and a correct test 
will be furnished by metrical use. Tut .j 

in verse with the $T unaccented, the quantity will still be; 
live mdtras ; whereas in sN?IT, it will measure four mdtras . You 

cannot call the 3T silent and yet compute its mdtrd as one, really 
it is nil. A concrete illustration will be helpful to a clear under*! 
standing of this position: 


The metrical lest ; 
a l rue lesl . 


In this line of a dohard metre you should notice the sound 
of in the T of in the ^ of and in the linal ^ of 
If the 3? in all these was silent the result would be: 

and while the syllable, would be guru because of the conjunct 
the loss of one mdtrd in a nd would make the metre 

deficient in quantity. 


Take another test: the Parsis (who are in the habit of writing 

&ca in consequence of a wrong apprehen- 

Another test; the B i on 0 f ^he goun( i 8 ) wi’ite for 

quantity oj the pre- ^ 

ceding vowel affected, and also pronounce the word as ^?FT. The 

result is, the 3" before cqi (conjunct) becomes 
guru , is so pronounced, when in fact it is short and unemphasized 
(i. e. and the 3? in <7 unaccented all the same. If you regard 
it as silent the result would be 3 guru, which it is not. A better 
instance will be found in the word, 3STf. Here the ^7 in ^ is 
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unaccented and but if it were to be regarded as silent the 
reault would be giving to the preceding 3? in 35, which 
really it does not possess. 


I would suggest a still better test. Try and pronounce 


A still bet lev tost; 
the effects of the 
silent and the un¬ 
accented on Hu- 
vocal organs differ. 


’sfcjsft, WT, on the one hand and on 

the other; you will surely find that in the case 
of the latter (with the 3T silent, i. e. really 
dropped) the lips remain closed till the sound 
is uttered and finished, while in the case of 


the former (the unaccented 3?) the lips, after pronouncing the 
labial <T (consonant) open gently, though for a brief, quick half 00 


mdtrd time, to eject the breath which gives forth the unaccented, 
3? sound. (I select ties instance of a labial consonant with 3? 

va 


in it, because the lips are easiest and surest of being observed; 
otherwise the same process occur> in the case of other slhduus also). 


Thus, we see that the so-called “silent” 3? is not silent, but 


The soundsltfl, 

an auricular illu¬ 
sion-, the error fur¬ 
ther enhanced bg the 
\misnomer , "silent f 
on the wrong analogy 
of silent letters in 
English . 


merely the result of quick pronunciation and 
want of ascent. This creates an auricular 
illusion and some people hear 35T^ for 35UT, 
for and the like. They then go a further 
step in error and give to this the wrong name, 
silent 9 probably on the false analogy of silent 
sounds or letters known to the English langu¬ 


age; false analogy, because in English letters like L arc silent in 
certain words, e. g. walk, talk , calm, palm , but then L is a consonant 


60. I give the unaccented 3? half* a mdtrd, here; this may seem 
to conflict with the one mdtrd given by mo above in the metrical illu¬ 
stration. The conflict, however, is only outword. It will disappear 
when wc consider that if this 3T lias £ mdtrd the full 3T has one mdtrd 
when accented, and this A- mdtrd perception is only relative and a sort 
of false perception created by the absence of accent, from the metrical 
point of view. It may bo safely said that the mdtrd measure is reduced 
by one half in the case of non-metrical pronouncing, and thus the guru 
which has two mdtrds , in metrical composition wili appear like a 
single mdtrd sound if the silent 3T is given i mdtrd. 
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and silence of sncli a nature is unknown to our Indian languages. 
As regards vowels too the silent i in “It’s” (=It is) or the silent 
ha in “Tve” (=1 have) will go to support my contention that a 
silent vowel is nothing but a vowel not pronounced, whereas in 
the case of unaccented 37 it is pronounced. 

I have a suspicion that this creed of the silent 37 owes its 
The error due to on "gi n to the influence of English associations 
the influence of and was first started by European scholars. 
European Scholar*. We find Mr. Peames, Dr. Hoernle, and Sir 

George Grierson (and perhaps Dr. Tessitori) amongst the votaries 
of this creed. Dr. Tessitori calls 01 the 37 “quiescent” in an inci¬ 
dental reference only. I have not come across any discussion of 
the question by him. It would seem, however, from this indication 
that he holds the theory of a silent 37, though 

Sh'Gwrgc Zikrlou P erha P s he ma y not 8° to the extreme to which 
on this silent others have gone. Sir George Grierson in 

giving the system of transliteration adopted 
in his “Linguistic Survey of India” (after the contents), tells us: 
“Vowels when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not 
written in transliteration. Thus 3*7 ban , not bana . When not pro¬ 
nounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written 
in small characters above the line. Thus (Hindi) dekh a tu, 

pronounced dekhtd ” and so forth# I have not come across any 
detailed discussion of the point by Sir George. But this much is 
enough to indicate his creed, Mr. Beames’ views have already 
been dealt with by me in a foregoing portion of this Lecture. 02 

Dr. Hoernle gives his view in some detail. He states:— 


Dr. Hoernleview “ Final short vowels in Gaurian are quiescent or 
stated and examin- not pronounced, so that a word, though ending 
cib * in reality in a short vowel, virtually terminates 

in a consonant and is treated accordingly. 


61. He speaks of a word ending in a quiescent a and cites as an 
instance, the word W (Marvadi) = a mirror, ($ee his article on “Bardic 
and Historical Survey/’ J. A. S. Beng., N. S. XII, 78.) 

62, See note 47, suqtra* 

27-28 
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e. g. ear is pronounced Kan not kfina and treated exactly 
like u'i$n (pronounced bndlumdn , not budhimiina). This 

explains also how it happened that words which really end 
in % or 3 come to be written as if ending in ST. The 
truth is, that they are not re illy written with a final 3T but 
their final f[ or 3 not being pronounced, was also not written. 
The transcription of the word assimilated itself to the pronuncia¬ 
tion; e. g. aTR fire seems at first sight by the analogy of &c. 
to be really aga though pronounced only fig; but this is only in 
appearance, in truth STITT stands for STlf^T (Prakrit 3TRT, Sanskrit 
srflT:). But as final s[ was not pronounced it was also suppressed in 
writing. So again the modern High Hindi having done stands 
for the older Hindi (Prakrit ^fr^T, Sanskrit which 

has dropped its final ![ in accomodation to the pronunciation.” , ;i 

In the light of my remarks on the general question of “silent 
3T” the view set forth above will be found incorrect. As regards 
3TR, (from Sflfit, the only observations I would make 

are:— 

(a) That even in Hindi aiTn , epj are not the correct 

images of the sound; the 3T is pronounced, but only 
unaccented. It is inconceivable how the s[ should 
be entirely dropped and no substitute be left. The 
truer diagnosis is that the s[ gave place to ^T, for 
3 TT*t, could not possibly stand unsupported by 
something to stand on; 

(b) So far as Gujarati is concerned, the 3T, as an evolute 

of s[, really comes through % (^gSRR) which is the 
intermediate step; similarly aTTR 

and then aTR. This H is not quite worn out even 
now, and though invariably dropped in Surat and 
Broach Districts, it manifests itself in certain words 
like 8Tr??*T, TTT3*T, sftR, 3TTR C4 in Gujarat proper. 

63. “Essays on the Gaurian Languages,” J. A. S. Beng, XLI t 
Part I, (1872 A. D.), 149-150. 

64. This is treated of in a subsequent aUarga (see Utsarga III— 
(a)- 2, infra. 
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Dr. Hoernle feels the inherent weakness of his position when 
Dr. Hoernle cousci- assailed by the metrical test? and anticipating 
ous of the weakness it, he disposes of it cleverly. lie says:— 

of Imposition; Ins <‘j n poetry indeed, 3TT»1, 3* and other nouns 

unconvincing dispo- r J 

sal of the metrical of the same nature are commonly treated as if 
iest " terminating in 3? (i. e. dga, kara 9 not as ag, Zar,), 

but this is merely because according to the native grammatical sys* 
tern, the vowels is supposed to be inherent in every consonant.”*' 5 

Evidently Dr. Hoernle puts the responsiblity on the wrong 
shoulder; the native grammatical convention has nothing to do 
with the question here; for that convention affects single, isolated 
consonant letters which cannot possibly stand without the 
sounds, you cannot utter aj, JT etc. as they are, but must utter 
a small 3T with them. There is no such inherent physical diffi¬ 
culty in the case of polysyllabic words, and the like; con 
be pronounced easily. The fact that in poetry such words are 
treated as if ending in 3? should really have made Dr. Hoernle 
pause, aud, in the light of that fact, he should have examined his 
theory backwards. Such an examination would have disclosed 
the correct situation to him. 

Mr. J. D. Anderson, in his article on “Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Notes on Bengali Grammar,” (J. R. 
foifaZ H M‘r. T J. A ‘ S- 1913 A. D., pp. 55 ff) refers to Rabfndra- 
D. Anderson on the natli Tagore’s remarks on this silent 3?, 
which are to the effect that even with regard 
to words like kaW ghalki the rule does not apply 

when a Bengali is reading aloud (and especially, I might add, 
«ays Mr. Anderson, when scanning verse). In both literary and 
colloquial Bengali the internal a is not muted in such words as 
( vana-rdsa) &ca., although the first members 
•of these compounds, jan , van, &ca. are monosylables when used 
separately. Rabindranath comes to the conclusion that 


65. “Essay on the Gaurian Languages.’ 7 J. A. S. Beng. XLl, 
Part I (1872 A. D.), 150. 
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(1) in words recently borrowed from Sanskrit the internal 

3T is not muted, and 

(2) in words in common and vernacular use the change 

does occur. 

It is enough if I point out that a portion of these observa¬ 
tions is significant as against the silent 3T; bnt the greater portion 
of them is erroneous; throughout the whole treatment of this 
question the element of accent and its shifting are ignored, and 
a want of accent is mistaken for of the vowel 3?. I really 
doubt whether the great poet of Bengal will soan 3RT as 
words of one mdtrd each. 

Several Gujarati scholars have dealt with this unaccented 3T, 
and, with one or two exceptions, they have not 
^ //escaped this infection of the “silent ST” theory. 

Most of them in- The late Madhavlal II. Desai in his articles in 
footed by the theory, the “Gujarat Sala Patra” adopted this view 

of a silent ^T, so has Mr. KamalaSankar P. Trivedi, his successor. 

Mr. Ke^avaliil H. Dhruva originally accepted the same view, as* 

is seen by the rules he framed about 1893 A.D. 
Mr. K. H. Dhrra's . _ . _ .. .. . ^ . Al . 

old vhrr and sub- * or t “ e guidance of the compilers of a Gujarati 

set]neatly revised Dictionary which did not come into fruition. 

q ' iew * His Rule 4 runs thus:— 

“Syllables containing a silent 3T should be spelt with it; e. g. 

srnmr, 

Later on, however, he seems to have revised his opinion, for 
in hia paper 07 on (A. D. 1905) (pp. 9-10) we find 

him adopting a sound view. He say:— 

“arreoTT 

fqqta ^ sqmt &qq. arrmi qfqi q«q tfq 3?% 

qq qqmq dt gw ^q qnsrq??. wt q qqm % ^qrfcqnc qsq 

GO. Paper on (by me), Appendix *3, “Report of the Transr 
actions of the First Gujarati SAhitya Parishad . 

07. “Repoit of the Transactions of the First Gujaiati Sdhiiya 
Parishad. 
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'TTT^?T (WWH1 S3 <S\ ^ !W ^ 

'O ' 'O 

% f^rct *tsw^ ^mr srftjre 

WrT ^rv 3 3^^-f^^Trrm^ v §; ^ ?trt 

VS^TtT^cft P ^aifs^PT Vf VI VSTlfaT STVIcRTC |n ^ 

w fThTtui gr ^f?.” 


In this short treatment Mr. Ke^avalul Dhruva has success¬ 
fully concentrated one part of the case against 
the silent 3?. What he has not touched is the 
factor of accent or rather want of accent, af¬ 
fecting this sound and the consequent illusion. 
But he has fully emphasized the factor of ?rT 


Mr.K.lL Dh.rura & 
case against the 
Stic tit ®T. 1 7i is o mi§S~ 
ion to notice the 
"element of accent. 


utterance of the 3f. He points out that the 3* in Gujarati is 
uttered in the i. e. neither slow nor quick, but at the end 

of words or of portions of worde it* is uttered 3[rT, quick; ( here 
under portions of words, may be indirectly perceived the 
factor of accent, though insufficiently); that this 2??T utterance leads 

-o 


certain scholars to call it silent relatively to the words uttered 
in the but that it is a contradiction in terms to call that 

a silent sound which, being a vowel, is in its very nature uttera- 
ble. He adds that this quick 3T is not known to the English 
language. 


The late Navalanim Lakshmiram regards* 8 only the final 3* 
not as silent, but as good as dropped and says 
ram and Narm a dd - the consonant before this 3? is virtually uttered 
ianlcar stated and without the 3?, This view steers clear of the 
commented on, contradiction involved in the expression‘silent/ 

yet il errs in one particular, viz: m regarding the »T as dropped, 
not uttered. Kavi NarmadaSankar 09 regards the 3? in the second 
syllable of a word (be it a final syllable or non-final) as measuring 


more than a consonant in time, taking a consonant as of \ mdtrd 
and such a vowel as of | mdtrd. This appreciation of mdJm-value 


68- Naval a GranthuvaU, Part III , P. 13. 

C9. Narnia Ko£a , MuJcha-Mudrd. P. §l-(fcf). 
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is fairly near the mark; the 3T, not being silent, yet qnick-like, may 
be given more than i and less than one mdtrd . Neither Navalaram 
nor NarmadaSankar perceives the infiience of accent, or want of 
accent in this problem. 


Let us return from this rather lengthy but important digress¬ 
ion, and resume the original question of the 
3?M and 3* endings. The utsarga regarding 


The 3TI and u and 
3? ending in Mard- 


xaiiir principlei ? as 
Gujarati. 


/In and the 3d and ^ iese endings prevails also m Marathi and 

3T ending hi / findi ; 

governed hg the Hindi with this slight difference, that in Marathi 
the masculine ending is 3?r and the neuter 
ending is ^ (for the Gujarati 3ft and 3 respec¬ 
tively), and in Hindi the ending is 3*x for mesculine as well as 
neuter nouns,—only in Braja Hindi the endings are 3^ and some¬ 
times 3^. (Of course the other ending 3? is also found in M. 
as well as H.) For example:—M. &ca. (mascu¬ 
line); 3^, etc. (neuter). H. (masculine); 


(neuter); also ^s)=(G. TTO aft 

?nt*rrfr, ^mt wft (masc.); Braja (Extract 

at P. 123 of Hr. BhAndarkars Philological Lectures). 


[So far, then, this utsarga would fall under Class B ( utsargas 
shared with other vernaculars), but with a slight variation. 
However, as 3ifc and ^ are a feature prominently distinctive of 
Gujarati, I have preferred to put this utsarga under Class A 
(Utsargas peculiar to Gujarati only.).] 


The 3?T ending is the result of m (3^) taking the form 3131. 
ApahhramSa has this 3TF also (Si~He“VIII-iv-329);— 


(1) dST *TT*?35T I 

Them ending nnV (2) 

cipaled ta Apa* 

Ihramfa, are i nstances * The second instance gives the 

3TT in and ^ in 


Thus the process which reduces 3*3? to 3Tj is really anticipat¬ 
ed in the ApabhramSa stage. 

Perhaps the truest explanation of the 3n ending proceeding 
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from ara> is that given by Dr. Sir B. G. 

Bhandarkar in his Lectures Pp. 152-156. It 

3TI ending-, the truest may be sumarized thus:— 
e.ipl anation. 

When a final vowel is preceded by a vowel, 
the first vowel is accented and consequently it is lengthened and 
the final vowel dropped; e. g. &ca. (See the 

vtsarga about this treated by me infra , Lecture IV, section II 
vtmrffa 19). When the first vowel in the final is the same 

principle works and result in (M.). 

I am inclined to make a slight variation in Dr. Bhfmdfirkar’s 

analysis of this phenomenon yielding the 3?T 

A slight, nvnhfica - ending. He puts the lenghtening of the 3? 
lion of his analusis „ , . . ' .. , 

suggested. ' first and ^ ie dropping of the 3" afterwards. 

I would reverse the order; the 3F is dropped 

first and the 3T is lengthened in con$cque?iee of the dropping of the 

final vowel, the object being to preserve the quantity, a principle 

at work in phonetic changes in similar conditions in other cases, 

e, g. on the simplification of conjuncts, weakening of the anusvara, 

and the like the preceding vowel is lengthened to preserve the 

quantity (3vnT-3TT*T; etc.). 



(Skr.) jffRre 

(Ap.) 


(G.) 

NR r tN 

„ 71^3 

9} 

TUifT 

99 


» 

99 

3)^ 

99 


and many such instances support this principle. 
The principle of * 

^*5133 secured in This analysis secures whereas 

the analysis sag- that giving does not secure it as 

nested bn me. , , rv_ 

there will be two 3DTs, Thus:— 

$13 (Masculine ending) 


art (G.) 


art (M.) 


art 

(H.) 


•ft 

(H.) 
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(Hindi, it will be seen agrees with M. in the^TT ending and 
very nearly agrees with G. in the ending which is really pro - 
nounced as aft very nearly). 

It will be seen from the above diagram that we discover here 
a common factor (ST3T) in all the evolutions (aft-STT - ^), whereas 
if WT were accepted as the precursor of a?T, there would be no 
common factor, and a?3? would partly cover M. and H. (one 
phase only), and 3T3 - would cover G. and H. (the other phase). 
Thus Gujarati, Marathi, and Hindi, in the matter of these forms, 
would be etymologically incommensurable, so to put it. 

[It will be observed that this is not an attempt to bring 
under the phenomenon artificially; but it is simply an 

act of discovering in principles which are found at 

work independently.] 

I have mentioned the principle as the precursor of the ^fT 
ending, not because I accept it, but simply a 3 it is advanced by 
certain scholars as a tentative solution. 

However, the strongest point against the analysis is that 

(from cannot exist as such without the nominative singu¬ 
lar case-termination, for the base words in the vernaculars are 
derived from the Sanskrit and Prakrit words plus this case- 
termination. Consequently must pass on to sraft, are. 

A closer analysis of the sit stem will show that the word ending 
in aft is really the form of nominative singular and it is by a 
constant habit, as it were, that it has taken the place of a base- 
word. For just see: ^tft turns the final ait into a*[ in its inflect¬ 
ional forms: (Skr.), sft^J (Pr.), 

(G.):-here the ^: becomes ^ through the elision of ^ and the 
change of an into 3“, thus retaining the nominative tenmnation 
inherently. Before ft, sft, &ca., it is not the are or aft that is 
changed to aft but the true phonetic course is: 
etc. and thus the a*3T (without the nominative termination) 
becomes an (ftfelft etc. etc.). srt#4r nced'not present any difficulty, 
for it is the combination of the locative ftlft and the ablative 
termination, «ft. 
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(This STT, be it remembered, is not the stem 9TT of Marathi 
and Hindi (^£T) which, as just shown above, is from the nomi¬ 
native ending in 

It will be noticed that the S ending of Apabhram£a turns to 
s? in Gujarati STO; 33^5, 33R; &ca.). There is however, only 
one exception, of a limited nature ; for* (Skr.), fog (Ap.), gives 
as it is to Gujarati, but it is entirely confined to poetry. I 
am inclined to regard it as a Hindi tatsama (to copy Dr. Tessi- 
tori’s happy method of nomenclature), i. e. $1$ is taken bodily 
from Hindi poetry, without any further phonetic change. Gujarati 
prose, much more the Gujarati language of every day use, does not 
recognize such a word as 

When we remember this evolution of the sft ending, we can 
see why words ending in sft, but borrowed from English cannot turn 
the sit into 3?T before case-terminations. For example, the genitive 
of (photo), 33^ (cocoa) and the like will be 
&ca. and not qft£T3, 33^313 &ca., as some people ignorantly say. A 
small indication may be seen in the fact that the final sft in the 
case of these words is not the ^ft derived from 

an original 3155^3 W ^ 

-in these cases also the reason why 3?T is not changed to SJT 
(^To 5T3-^T3) is that their final aft is not the 3*4%^ sft and it is 
not evolved from the 3T33 ending; 

JToft;-this course will explain the difference in results. 

(The phenomenon of turning the suffix into a part of the stem 
is found in other languages also; e. g. Finnish turns the suffix 
s (equivalent to a definite article) into a part of the stem itself* 
See Sweet’ History of Language, Temple Primer t>. 118). 

The only exception is found in monosyllabic words, like 
(dawn) &ca which retain the aft unchanged before case termi-/ 
nations; 3TC qpft (not *Tpft); <^T3 not .] I 

The M. t[ ending is derived thus:— 

i» «• the $ is derived from the 
Thus while Sfa3 gives to Gujarati aft-S through it 

gives to Marathi STMS through 3TC and Wf; and to Hindi W 
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through 3TJ. The 3?T comes straight from ApdbhramSa , the 3*3 
analysis being a feature behind the 3ft of ApabhramSa itself. It is 
curious that while Marathi owes the 3f[ to ApabhramSa ♦ the ^ must 
be referred to the main Prakrit in 3T?j. ( Apabhramia would be 

Dr. Sir I\. G. Bhfmdarkar has shown lucidly this genesis 
of the t* ending at P. 157 of his Lectures. 

[It may be observed incidentally that this ^ in the nominative 
singular of neuter gender words in M. has an sound. 

Similarly the form of the plural number, neuter gender, of words 
ending in 3f in M., also has the final e. g. 

(M.); (sing.)-^^ (plur.). These are the only two 

types which furnish an exception to the general rule that M. does 
not possess the wide sound of 3f and ^T. This should be remem¬ 
bered when reading the discussion, already gone through, on the 
wide sound of / and d. 

If I am right, modern writers of Marathi literature, when 
representing the exact sound of this 31 as put into the months of 
particular characters, e. g. women, use the symbol 3Tq (= 3pj) for 
3* e. g. A comparison of the sound of ^ in sp or 31 with 

that of the ** ia ^5 in these words will at once present the contrast 
between the initial **, which is narrow, and the final % which is 
semi-wide.] 


[It may be added that the 3T of the neut. plur. comes from 
Skr. 3nft, Pr. 3Tj|;, while the 3* of the nom. sing, (neuter) comes 
from the Skr. 3?c£, p r . 3?q; thus:—3^- 


I have hitherto spoken of the 3^ aid 3 end’ugs of words in 


The 3^ and ^ and 
endings of words de¬ 
rived from Persian 
and Arab ic\tlicir ge¬ 
nesis different from, 
that of words deriv¬ 
ed from Sansh ri t 
and Prakrit . 


Gujarati derived from Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
There are, however, many words in Gujarati 
derived from Persian which have the 3^ and 
^ endings as also some which have the 3f 
ending. The determining factor in their case 
cannot be the termination, such a termina¬ 
tion being foreign to Persian. In the case of 


jiuch words the source of the endings is to be traced through the 
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Hindi ending, 3fT, which Urdu in its popular form has taken up, 

Persian word, end- and the anal °gy of which has altered the 
Intf in give the Persian ending into 3fT. The principle which 

dff or $ ending-, those obtains is this:— 

ant nice the* end- Persian words ending in ^ take in Gu- 

'"//■ jaruti the aft or 3 ending (masculine and 

neuter, as the word may be used in Gujarati) while Persian words- 
ending in a consonant take the 3? ending in Gujarati. 

Examples:— 


3Tt ending, and 3 ending:— 


Persian 

Guj. 

Persian 

Guj. 




*rej 7 0 


ciTlj 


xarsrnft 

*T?tb 





1 bant 




CJT^I 


gig 7 2 

5TT3[l%f 



=3RHT 






nn#|gt 




bn 



(= a 

I^iecej broken) 

A. 1 




.P. / 



tlfbqt 

-iTr^btb 


sftSR 

fftei 













et cetera. 



70. This word cannot be traced direct from Skr. 

for the final <£ can he accounted for properly by the ^ in 3^ this ^ may 
be allied to the 3 in Skr. gd. This view is better than the one which 
would trace 

71. 3^TR^=a pungent thing that smarts on the tongue. 

72. If 313 i s traced from this word will havo to be 

excluded. 
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[Note—T he sound of the sft ending in these cases 

is due to the analogy of the words derived from Prakrit, i. e. the 
ApabhramSa 3 ?^.] 


JSTT^bas come almost 73 unchanged as into Gujarati, 

and may be regarded as a Persian The rarity of the use of 

this word explains the absence of the 3^ ending. 


In rare cases, a final STT in Persian 


gives the ending in 


final in Pers¬ 
ian dives the 
ending In (lnja rati , 
in rare instances, 
•on the analogg of 
Urdu, and Hindi 
words ending in 
and their sources. 


Gujarati. 

S. G. 

SWT 5T*ft(=wise) 

S^TT sfrqt 

[Note: —This is evidently due to the analogy 
with the Urdu ending 3*f in cases of Persian 
ending and consequent indentification of the 


two. Similar misconception is at the root of the Persian 
turning into 3?j in Gujarati; viz. that Urdu turns to 3TT and 
Hindi turns Skr. 3?: to 3?T, and 3T5 and 3?: appear similar, there¬ 


fore the misconception that all 3TT endings must be traced to 3?: 
(even if 3^ do not result) and 3^1 arrived at finally.] 


A few Arabic words ending in 3?^ turn into words with an 
3?t ending in Gujarati:— 

A few Arabic words A. G. 

ending i, t ^ give ^ ^ ^ 

the ^ending m Gnr ^ * 

jarciti; sometimes g^R^H S^Rf^ 

(m. ww). 

Sometimes a final “am" (3T*Wt) turns into sft in Gujarati:— 

A. G. 


a final ain gives the 
ending. 


3m?R'3T 




si ending:—- 


73, “Almost”—because the ^ is dropped. 
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74 P. 

G. 

P. 

G. 

c 



TTT 



ST^TT 









rice) (i 




preparation of rice)* 









JT35H 

NO *s 

JTR3 

TF 

ITT 

JTT5TC 

• N 







1T3T 

3^ 

5=T BT 




(So also sprerc:, giRur, 

(»?Hr), 3 ?f, ssts, srR (=life) trr®, SHR; etc. etc.) 

There are a few exceptions to the rule given about Persian 


A few exceptions 
to the rale about 

words:- 

G. 

Persian words :— 

P. or A. 


1 

(=a wave) 


2 



3 W\ 

'3TTT 


Here 1 and 2, though not ending in but in a consonant,- 
yield words with an ending in Gujarati, while No. 3, though 
ending in ^yields not a word with an 3*T ending, but one with 
an SfT ending, the reason in this last case is that primarily the 
word is an indeclinable and then used as an adjective, but 
adjective, i. e. one not subject to inflectional changes of the vowel 
ending. 

P. G. (= a facet of a prism) is a rare case of » 

word ending in 3 changing into one with an 3* ending. But no 

74. The list that is covered by this heading contains several 
words of Arabic origin, but as they are to be found in Persian also, they 
are not discriminated separately. 
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separate rule is necessary for this, because it can come under the 
principle underlying the ntsarga (to be dealt with just below), 
which notes the change of a final as also non-final 3 of Skr. and 
Prak. words into 9? (e. g. (Skr.-Jpsi (G.); (Pr;ik.=without) 
(G.) &ca. 7 5 

[Note: —There is an iitsarga about feminine nouns ending in 
9* in Gujarati; but as it is shared by (Gujarati along with other 
languages, it will be dealt with under that class.] 

UTSARGA III. 

The change of non-final 5 -^ to *?. 

The utsarga is peculiar to Gujarati alone; for where G. has 

SEW (Skr. M. has ' H. has 

"*'«e G. has WTO, (Skr. *13*), ; M. has WTO- ' - 

to ®f. It, is a Other vernaculars also are unlike Gujarati in 

peculiar fecUnre °f ma tter, for although stray instances of this 

Gujarati, 

change may be shown by them, the principle 

75. I owe a great deal of the information about Pe.sian and 
Arabic given in this treatment to Mr. Krislinalal M. -Javeri’s paper 
contributed by him to the Third Gujarati ROJulya Puri shad, entitled 

TO# (See the Report of the said Parish ad); and to personal 
guidance by him, 

76. Marathi scholars insist on lengthening the ? and 3 in such cases; 

hot the very fact that in some cases the vowel $ (if not % also) is changed 
to 3T in inflected iorms would show that the % and 3 should really be short. 
For instance, (Accusative-Dative).Dr. Sir 11. G. Bhandar- 

kar has an elaborate defence of the view (just diassented from by 
me) at Pp. 137—139 of his Lectures. The whole argument hinges on the 
theory that certain vowels are pronounced short or long,although they are 
the opposite in writing, e. g. i n TO1, fef, miB, &ca. the 

first vowel is pronounced short (as compared with the same vow el pro¬ 
nounced long in £fvl, &ca.), and in g®, f§55, m 

<S:ca. the first vowel, and in the second vowel, is pronounod long (and 
so &ca. is the Marathi spelling).With due deference I submit that 

this ingenious contention can be met by the argument that the feeling of 
length or shortness is a mere (an imaginary sensation) created by 

the presence or absence of accent, which is the real fact. 
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applies to Gujarati alone on a large scale. 77 A real test instance 
must therefore be taken; e. g. the most commonly used root, 
(Skr.) gives G„ bat has H., *ft55*T M., and 

similarly in other languages. So also G. (Skr. 

H. and M. 3^1. For M. as well as G. (also H.) have ^ 78 but 
it represents exceptional instances (of. 3^*1 Konkani, 3f^J Skr.)^ 
It is this peculiar feature of Gujarati which gave rise to the laugh 
against the Gujaratis in the shape of the verse:— 

3TTcT> I 

TVZXm V® STT^ ^r?T Urt: II 


The utsargu 

It is a part of a 
system office Utsar- 
gas. These stated 
illustrated . 


now under consideration is only a part of a 
system of utsargas which may be conveniently 
grouped here:— 

(a) A final 1[ is changed to *?, v " 

(1) when preceded by a vowel, 

(2) when preceded by a consonant. 


(b) In the case of (a)-(2) the a is lost leaving alone:— 

(1) in Surati Gujarati, invariably, 

(2) in Gujarati proper, frequently; 


77. The opposite tendency even in Maravfuji which changes even 

the 3T to ? for for few for mi ($jW), etc.) 

wonld further isolate Gujarati in this respect. (?ee Dr. Tessituras 
‘‘Notes’ 7 Chap. I, P. 4, where this is noted as one of the chief character¬ 
istics of Maravadi. 

(Indian Antiquary, April 1914, P. 55, last ten lines.) 

78. I do not derive^ from l\ Skr. for the obvious reason that 
the meaning is different; and the change of 3 to 9J is widely prevalent 
and the change of 5 to ^ not unfrequent. is found in Apabhramia: 

8)5«n luH'fi sir? i aron% 35in% qia wist 

(Si . ITe» T r ///-iv. 445, illustration). The DodhaJca rritti (a Sanskrit 
translation of Ajmhhramfa quotations in Siddlia-lhinaehandra) renders 
by . If is the correct rendering, the change of 3 to 
(and of ^ to must be regarded as having begun earlier than thie 
quotation. The Dodhaka vritti was written before V. S. 1672, the dats 
given as that of copying it (or writing it ?). 
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'' (c) A non-final % is changed to when preceded by & 
consonant; and, in rare cases, to *T; 

(d) A non-final % is changed to % when not accented, and 
when it is preceded by a vowel; 

(e) A final as well as non-final ^ is changed to 3T, when 
preceded by a consonant. 

Instances :— 

(aHD- 


Skr. 

Pr. 

G. 

? changed t<> 3 ichco 
preceded by a voicel 

nt£-»n; 7! * 

O ** l \ 

nm 

HTrTT 


hut 









^T (or also). 

(uHs)- 




amfT arff G 


Do, when prece- 
tied by a consonant . 

t[<h rif* 


direct 

ttrTf 





direct 

3TTUT 


(deSyu) 

^l^^T &ca. &ca. 

(b)-(lh 



In the above , the jn g ura ti Gaiarati the above-mentioned words 

Sf “ W,; would be nts, ft* 

SITfl, etc. 

(!>)-( 2)- 






aho frequently 
in Gujarati proper 


JTToS 

'TTcft 


<TTo& 

79. Before becoming % the long f must become 

short; or else the 

accent on it will bar the change to 


Wherever are 

mentioned they must 

be understood to 

represent the lengths ( short 

or long ) belonging to 

them; STOWTOWT, 


the of Panini’s being accepted without the affix 
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^TT^t 


(gfaog, are also used, and may be regarded as optional 
forms.) 

The ar i s l 0 ^t generally when it is joined to with 

which it cannot be pronounced with ease. 

There are cases in which although joined to letters with 
which ?! could be pronounced with case, it is lost:— 


ffo: 



>rft:ft 




ntift 



( optionally 

[Note:—T his (sri^g, etc.) is specially 

conlined to Gujarati; Marathi, for instance* has 

This v'cah ^K ^ on ]y j n BUC h places. Further, the g 

is conjincd to (jruja- - - ■ 

nlti; Mardtht has is visible in the imperative second personal 

9T in the place. singular of verbs ending in consonants in Guja¬ 
rati,-c. g. etc.. Surati Gujarati, of course, drops it 

etc.. Compare the well-known hit at this feature of 
Surati speech in Dalapatram Kavi’s pointed lines beginning—^ 

9 gTT, sffaTC, 5!^ &ca. where he uses ^for 

implying a pun on ?:u?T (=ashee 4 ).] 


Non-final 

? is changed to a*. 


0 : ) ^ftr: 



Non-final % changed 

,o 

sft'a 





sftrnt 






^iftg 


ft®: 

fts 



29 
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w.' sw#; 


*fa 80 

y ft=TW: 

fq<JI3T3 

aaV 1 

R*?rRf 


55# (#) 


Rf^ 

»T& (&) 

Risftfa 

Rws 

*E»»5t (%) 


srRtf? 

ar# (&) 

3<r: 

^Rs 



warfare 

wr:^ 

^TF^: 

3TT3TRS 



far 

T'n (in 


fa*re 

m*k 

V 


fat 8 8 

- rs <> • 

t 

famg 



^rffa 

sr^rsr 

f^=IT 

fa 

EfOT 

v' 

fa 3 

qq^ s 3 

\ 

fare-fa?re 


?TT 

aRm 

ciT^T 


a fare 


k f^W: 

fa3T3 



dircct-gfa 


. ft<TTST: 

fang 

=T^nOT 

( Dt St/a ) 


^Fo5 

( ” ) Rfmt 



W3—alongside; in 

elose contact with. 

Tho meaning is 


evolved thus: — alike; two things are felt ill ike when put together 

side by side; hence ^R5=side by side. 

81. * m\ m\” Navalarfmi, IJdla-Garabdvali 
P.47, (‘fiil$P8?0 

82. 3*I§l=a forest. The sense of ifoz is modified to mean a 
“forest’’ just ag means firstly “difficult” and then “forest.” 

83. Kathiavadi has I 54 ! 2 !!. 
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y ( DcSga ) 

v ( ” ) faftsrs (=3Tf#fai,unqualified) h §. 

[Note: —This utsnrga sometimes prevails in words derived 
from Persian; e. g. Per. sNtc ( ¥=not, without+^IR=help; go)= 
helpless; G. 

In consequence o! the this change is seen altera* 

ately also:— 

f|3T (Skr.) {# and (G.) 

an#: (Skr.) an#* also an^> 

(Skr.) nfcjSjTJ (Ap.), SVf, also (G.) 

(nrPf is confined to poetry). 

Optionally with Wfll, we sometimes find (in poetry 

only); e. g. tq SPSoS^T 

(A "usuma-mula; ifa, st. 19. 1. i. P. 90). 

[Note: —The Persian (Arabic) word gives in 

Gujarati. Those who write ft*R do so through pure misappre¬ 
hension as if ft were changed to They go on the false analogy 
of ft 5 !! (Skr.) which gives SRT in G.. Similarly is correct 
from the Persian, and ft^P? is a wrong emendation.] 

Non-final % changed to q in rare cases i 


^ „ Latest Ap. or old Guj. 

In rare cases to - 

Guj. 

for 

wn* 




PPT 


^5T ( In poetry ) 


( ” ) 

f%5T 

T ( ” ) 

(^fT, ?*5T, in 

prose ) 
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■jfoTHT SfwTim 

v'" C+5 term.) (=the axle 

of a wheel) 

: Skr.)—jfM 5 ? ifl found only in rare cases in Old 
Gujarati literature; e. g. 

( 1 ) 

*Tte**FT q# qRq^ 

(Padmanabha; a Ms., written in 1715 V. S.; Clihaganlal 
Vidyaram Itaval’s article in the “Gujarati” of 13th August 1911, 
reproduced in the Gajardt &d!d Patra , XII, May number.) 

V (2) 

(I lari-LM of Bhima Kavi, Y. S. 1531,—Raid XII, St. 1). 

(Also in several other places in this same work). 

qREfT (Skr.)—direct—SRW (in old Gujarati literature; rare). 

5IfC[?rT 

Ulari-Llhh Kald VIII, st. 59.) 

For the nature of this q in sJcWT see tnjnt, Lecture IV, 
Section II, Utsarga XVIII, Note (b). 

[Note: —The large number of instances under this head, as 
also, in the case of non-final 3 changed to 
^XSucoZrat (to be noted soon below), marks these parts of 
ed in the matter of the utsarga as specially peculiar to Gujarati. 
this characteristic . rpjjj g gpeciality is in contrast to Marathi parti¬ 
cularly and hence the Marathi Brahman as hn l a lling at the 
Gujaratis in the already quoted stanza, STTrf: eVca.. The 

peculiarity is foreign to the genius of Hindi, in spite of a few 
stray instances where \ is changed to 3?. Thus qT^HT, TOsIqi 
change the \ of C^Vt^r Skr.) to ^ in Hindi; and Hindi 

has for RhjR; but words like fi^TT, &ca. which are 

peculiarly Hindi in their retention of the as also the reverse 
change of to \ in words like RpFTT (H. for *V*T)=to count, 
indicate the genius of Hindi in favour of S[. This is the case 
with Maravadi also where, as noted in the beginning of this 
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utiarga (see n. 77) the reverse process obtains. Thus this change 
of ^ to 3? (and 3 to 3?) is pre-eminently peculiar to Gujarati 
against all other kindred vernaculars.] 


(d) Non-iinal unaccented and preceded by a vowel, is 

■wj /% it* changed to 

Non-final unac¬ 
cented and preced- This is the uUarga about pratrsamprasarana 

ed by a voiceU a l re ady stated in working out UTSAUGA I 
changed to * 

above. I need not repeat the instances, 

&ca.. 


[Note: —The \ in these ntsargas represents *i+3T. How the 
3T comes in as an adventitious support is explained in an early 
part of this Lecture. Sec supra. P. 128 where the genesis of pratr 
samprusdrana is suggested.] 

(e) A final 3 is changed to 3?. 
w*-{ 35 )-mw ; 

F?.ml ? changed ( jj* )-nf* ; - 9°-^!*; 

etc. etc.. 

Non-final 3 changed to ar. 


Nonfinal 5 chang¬ 
ed to 


/ 


Skr. 

Apabhr. 

Guj. 

3?5^: 

31 m 

NO 

3HK 

*\ 

direct . (after 55 ^SP?). 


(metatkesisH£^Nr) 

(nk) 

8 (m) 


ma<*: 

8 r> m33 



dircct- 5^3 



direct 



84. Cf. De6i-NAma-MAlA , VI 35:—'■flftlwre 

Here BI8H3=’U(g*ig=sjtg{|cr Thus this sense seems 

as old as HOmachandra for certain. 

85. «3 5 V would givo H<g«l (see SLIM. VIII-i-43). is from 
Higq:-fi*Wig9^«Si5«re (Illustration to Si.-Ec. VIII-iv-396.) 
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wft (&) 

3* 

31 


3*t 

S^t termination added, and 


fehsif^ran 

gender changed) 
7^£ 

sfareft 

(DOSya-flfSl Dugi-Nama-MulA III-24.) 

ojh:#: 


°3f(77wrf. 



5Nf, 

fts**, 


etc.) 

ftsNrete.) 

3TTfe5^T: 


arrest 


*T^ 8G 


m* 

4f.g 

direct 

gns 

«T5fefi 

'O 


'■GTHeft 


<79553 

Tmast 


a’ni 

55^ (d) 

5^;: 



3T3f^rT 

arg^ar 

atdool in 


3# 

artloskas (Old 
Gujarati poetry.) 


asM 

rim 



then 

g^rfrpfcj 

g*nrc$ 






86. Uf0l(Pr.) is used in DeJrNdma-Mdld I, 9G, 5JQI 3T 3 

find at IV, 14 we see Thus Hf»I and *13*1 both must 

If alternative Pr. forms. 
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fW: 



’ift-Tr 




De6ya 



( ” ) • 



[Note: —In Prakrit this change is noted in (Si. lie. 

VIII-i-107) and optionally in (VIII-i- 
109). These are but limited instances, and do 
not mark the feature as characteristic of the 
language. Consequently this utsarga need not 


This change tracc- 
able , in stray cases, 
to Prakrit, Pali 
and Sanskrit . 


be classed as an All we should say is that the ^fa-original 

principle-of our utsarga is to be traced in these cases of Prakrit. 
Pali lias for so also in Sanskrit itself the comparative of 
3* is and superlative Jlfe; also the 5 turns to in the 

abstract noun . This phonetic change is thus traceable in 

principle so far back. 57 ] 

A few exceptions may be noted**— 


A j'etc exceptions to 

the utsarga . 


3 ^? 


m (G.), not *3 

(G.), not 
3^ (G.), not 


[This change in the case of non-linal 3 is peculiar to Gujarati, 
and the remarks made on this feature regarding non-final I[ apply 
to this also. Mr. Beanies gives a few instances in Hindi e. g. 

But the same remark applies here that I made 
regarding f[, as to the genius of Hindi being against this change.] 

[When a final ^ is preceded by a vowel, it takes the usual 

pratrsamprasd ra na :— 


87, Dr. Bhfindfu-kar gives a fairly long list (P. 141 of his Lectures) 
of Gujarati words presenting this feature of changing to ®t. 
I may only point out that for *1°I for for 

given in the list are forms confined to the language of villagers. 
given in the list is evidently a mistake for I may also observe 

that, in view of tlie ancient origin of the tendency stated above, it is 
hardly correct to state that the Gujarati people have acquired this habit 
owing to “careless pronunciation”, as the learned doctor remarks. 
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asm sms aoSTsr 

f^Hg ftsgr? ft*IR 

3^5*: 5?U5Y3 5fT^3 3fT557 SgT^tf ^1^«T 

&ca. Aca.J 


Utsargas, the con¬ 
verse of Utsargas 
(c) and (e). 


There are two utsargas which are the con¬ 
verse of (c) and (e) which may conveniently 
be noted here:— 


(0 a non-final 3? is sometimes changed to 
(g) a non-final aj is sometimes changed to 
Instances:— 

Skr. Pr. or Ap. G uj. 

Anii-jiml * chamj- (1). 3KJ® -T-jn ssRm 

cd to 5. x ' ' 0 

(2). iJiT mu 

(on]y in 

otherwise 

from 

(o). 3*5-3 iff 

(4). m&sfa (d) 

(No: 4 is taken from Dr. Bhandarkar’s Lectures, P. 148, 1 
He gives this and ? q f and says that Gujarati has not many more 
such instances.) 


In these cases the is changed to ? under a possible mis- 


The change due to 
misapprehension. 


apprehension that s[ must be the correct 
original. This must be so undoubtedly in the 
case of (l) and (2) and the tendency thus 


created would account for the remaining two instances. Or, it 
may be that Sindhi and Hindi which exhibit this characteristic of 
changing the to % (as Dr. Bhandarkar has shown, Lectures 
Pp. 147-148) as also Maravadi, may have influenced Gujarati thus, 
but only to this limited extent. 

There are other cases of the change of to ^ in which, not 


Similar change due 
to phonetic influence. 


misapprehension but, a particular phonetic 
influence plays an active part. Such words 


are ;— 
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Skr. 

Pr. or Ap. 

Guj. 






qfatqT 

(=the civet-cat) 



*T5St 


arnqn: 

arfwt 



rlf555 


The phonetic influence here consists of the weak 
affecting its adjoining (preceding) 3T so as to assimilate its 
to its own; just as a color-stuff that is not fast tinges the 
white surface about it with its own hue. 

srfttqTT may be regarded as a case of like (see 

Note A at the end of this Section); and in that case it may have 
to be excluded from the list. And yet, I should hesitate to do 
it, because, after all, the same principle operates in the ease of 
sfNia; as in that oE and the like. 

(g) Non-final sr changed to 3. 

Non-final ®T cluing- ^5 3T*T 88 

cd 10 nfn^T direct H'Wr 

The same kind of misapprehension plays part here as in the 
case of changed to ? in &ca.. 

[This tendency is visible as far back as V.S. 1G05 in which 
year was written Ka rpurarMci v jar t Chaupai by Malisara (a 
non-Jain) the first line whereof runs thus;— 

v 89 s«w norrft eftaf 331* i 

Here noiqft turns to gGiqft and flsrf* to folft.] 

88. 3**1 — a fitful thought; fancy; as it resembles a wave of the sea; 
a wave of thought. 

89. Mr. Chimanlal D. Dalai’s Report on Mss. in the Patana 
Bhandar, P. 39. 

30 
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Bhalana also discloses this feature in the word 3^3 for 
(Skr. see his Kddamban, Kadavun VIII, l. 10. 

5TT HTS VTHT 3 HTSf =3^. 

Note:—This feature finds scope in some words derived from 
Persian also:— 

(These words do not come from Skr. 33^. is, no doubt, 
derived from Skr. qWf; but the words in point owe their form 
to the Persian source.) 

UTSAlvGA IY 

The verbal root-stem formation in Gujarati. 

Utsarga IV. The The yerbai root-stem formation falls under 

formation of the 
■ verbal root-stem in several classes: 

(1) The form which comes direct from 
the root, Sanskrit or Prakrit, (with phonetic changes 
where operative); 

(2) The form which comes direct from the root, Sanskrit or 
Prakrit, with the (conjugational sign) attached to 

it, (of course with phonetic changes where operative); 

and (3) That which comes from the Sanskrit tAR! (past parti¬ 
cipial) form by a reflex action; (through phonetic 
changes). 

Let us take up each of these classes:— 

(l) These verb-stems are like etc; and we need 

not spend much time over this class. It may be pointed 
out, however, that the operation of Si. lie. F77/-iv-289 
and 240 (which give the in front of every root 

ending in a consonant and optionally to all roots ending 
in any vowel except 3?) opens a large field of Prakrit 
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roots of the type of *HC> etc., that 

virtually doing away with all other than that 

of the first conjugation, 90 except in cases specially 
mentioned in several sutras , e. g. (alternatively 

with etc. 

(2) These are roots generally of the 5th conjugation 

or some times of the 9th conjugation (*TTf^|5TVO; ©• ?• 


90. Is it under the influence of this rulo that Sastri VrajahU in his 
Utsarga-Mdld P, 103 (A. D. 1870) makes a wide statement which 
(questionably) includes Sanskrit verbal forms ? He says:— 1 

^f*WT fit 5R*R 551^ qeft *wif 

etrsttt »m> 3 ^dfit ns Vrawit (? 8 io.' 

3 fqq.wi qorara qofft q>^R %% etfit^t ^ 3- fii- 
«r«i qqRtr 3t^ q?3T *toRt vjri a*TRt %q ^ mgs *Rfir qt fiwrqn 
$ qi33 q»I sft ^^fit=^^\d nSl %flt STWl 
qoi gt^d. 

Similarly, on the samo basis, he has ERRI, for ^llS 
(he gives !), This is really difficult to swallow. In 

any case, the extras of HSmachandra stated by me are quite enough to 
secure the Gujarati roots. It was not necessary, for this purpose, to 
resort to questionable rules of Sanskrit grammar whose applicability, 
if at all, is very limited. For, it is in the interpretation of P&nini, 
III-[-79 that this question of the vlJcarana being regarded 

as (not invariable) is discussed by Nagojibhatta; and perhaps 

Vrajalal Sastri had this in his mind. We need not go into this discussion 
needlessly*, but tho nett result is that the mention of $ specifically in 
the sdtra (although included in the gana) is to indicate the 
of tho vilcaraua; (this would show that would be wrong because |? 
is specifically mentioned in the sutra ); that the object is to justify or 
defend occasional irregular forms like in “3 ftwtefi’TOPC’ and 

that the Mahdbhd&hya disapproves the inclusion of f> in this stitra and 
would therefore be ungrammatical. If Vrajalal £&stri had taken 
the support of Vedic grammar, he could have based forms like 
&ca. on P&nini III-i-85, Perhaps the Pr&kpt license 

in this respect is allied to this Vedic feature. 
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Skr. 

Pr. 

Guj. 

A 

WdlM 



_ V-fS 

spitm 


( wnj 

'srrsrrfw 


5TT^r ( SfPJ^) 


vjOTS-vjtirs 



5^ 

5!<5t ( sro) 


[ ^is transitive in Sanskrit but (Guj.) is intransitive.] 

It should be noted that this peculiarity of forming the 
vernacular root from the Sanskrit one with its attached to 

it, begins with Prakrit itself. Perhaps the original process was 
nothing but the phonetic mutation of the full Sanskrit form i. e. 

(H changed to ^), and the like. But there are two 
strong indications that ft-f<5=ftm came to be regarded as the 
root:— 

(a) does not give but i. e. the 3 

first sticks to the root, and turns into H in 

order to creat f^T as a root with the 3TTJTH; 

(b) The appendage sticks to the root in Prakrit in 
forms which in Sanskrit do not require the 5 or *TT 

e. g. ftf^re^ (=Br3t)* 

See Si, Jit. VIII-iv-241 (Illustrations). 

(3)—These are roots like the following:— 


Skr. root 

TfTT^rl form 

Pr. 

Guj. 

G. root. 





<?Tf 




•o 


ft 


• }1 ftnt 


^Cl 91 





% 91 

N 




*5R(, 





'TUT 



m3 

mi 

»rqj 


91. Although refers to the conquered object, Xldj refers tq the 
conquering subject. 
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WI 92 JTTfTfc TrUJ 9 3 C§^3 Cfj^ 94 

The 3 remains unchanged abnormally in and The sense 

of sftrPfi is “gone; passed off.” (Cf. dVin); but ^<3 (G-) means-“ex- 
perienced,” for, what has gone, passed (to a man) is a thing experienc¬ 
ed by him. ^ 3 (“I shall relate what has befallen me.”) 

cf. (one’s own experience), ( another’s experience ). 

Generally 4^3 refers to unpleasant experience. 

92. Contrast W<J (G.) which is from the Skr. root direct: 

Pr. H. ^FTCl, M. changed to ^ )-W|=to get. C *T%|= 

to reach. The change in the root-stem is associated with the change 
in the sense. 

93 . is not used as a root. (although in use) is a link 

between and c £l%. 

94. Mr. Beames (Vol. I, Pp. 276 and 343) traces II. 

“to arrive” from Skr. “visiting.” This is obviously an erro¬ 

neous, and inexcusable, derivation; the ^ and UU I can never be connected 
mutually by phonetic affinity, to say nothing of other Haws in this 
derivation. Mr. Beamos himself says (P. 343);-‘‘though I am not 
sure where the W comes from.” Well, we know it comes from the 
m in C $K3 (from *1x1 ). In Vol. Ill, P. 65 he is very nearly on the right 
track but just stops dead in the middle and does not proceed to the final 
goal. He says:- 1 ‘Some light may perhaps be thrown on the subject by 
some stems in the moderns ending in for as arises from so ^ 

arises from He then goes on to ^ f rom an d from 

and then there is no further progress. If he had brought to aid 
the fact that some verbal stems arise from the past participial form,-a 
fact of which he is fully aware and which he claims as Ids own discovery 
and accuses Dr. llocrnle for not acknowledging it, though this is a 
matter which every thinker on the subject has discovered for himself, 
(Vol III, Pp. 37-39)-he would have got the right scent and bagged 
the quarry. Missing the scent he has not succeeded in getting out of the 
forest of confusion created by his own imagination in the face of a 
bewildering variety of forms: HZ®, (II.), RR (as he spells 

these,G.) ’JT, JT (Maravfuli), (G. Nal/ikliyima , Premanand, quoted 
from by him-"*!® *TR3$ <?, mm MW M KAvffa Dohana II, 74), 

S. qi^S* The last form drives him to a wild guess, to him it 

looks “as if it were from S+fj^” (!!), “but,” he halts, “this will not 
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[ can be traced in two ways:— 

(a) 553 5Tf-5I«3 

(b) 5T% (s)-,J^TH 

If (a) is accepted the case will fall under class (3) if (b) is 
accepted it will fall under (l). I am inclined to favor the former 
analysis, (a), as the tendency in these forms is to form the root- 
stem through the TfrFflf by a reverse process; and also because 
is visible in words iike ^T v 7Ttg ('‘half burnt-like’Y and hence 
“half-mad”); besides, it has the analogy of from through 
to support it.] 

[^^-yields another root in Gujarati, by the process of 
or transference ofthe aspirate; (G.), n/^= 

to burn; e. g. WlUrft ^TT^; ^ (Kathiavacli)^?^; got burnt]. 

Some scholars may see in this an indication in favour of 
the theory that the parent Aryan Language had roots beginning 
with medial aspirates, g'J &c. for the classical &ca„ 

But, aB I shall suggest later on (Lecture IV section ii, footnote 
17), the aspiration of the initial consonant is due to a different 
cause altogether.] 

[Note:-A special feature in these cases may be noticed. The 
final in the Gujarati past participle is derived from the from 

account for the For this he turns to an equally misdirected 

guidance (which he avowedly distrusts), and points to Dr. Hoernle (Ind. 
Ant. I, 358) deriving the word from the old H. adverb qf “near” and 
W “make”, assuming a change of into "3: alsr the same learned 
doctor’s tracing of 3W “to call” as the causal of 3* 1 which he says must 
have been 3^ anciently, Finally, Mr. Beamcs returns to his own guess 
about 511 Hyi “a guest” (not “visiting” this time as in Vol. I, 270,) but 
again the difficulty confronts him as regards the "3 left unaccounted for. 
3*11 (also used in G., especially in Kathiavada) can be easily traced from 

*5133 (also in use some times through an excessive desire to avoid 
villagers’language vs hich has "3, ^ for 39, 9^, cf. 31*3 from 

3I13?'L 3lftdi where the same kind of misapprehension plays 
a part); and then 9i being softened into 
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i. e. W prefixed by the ![ used for ^ roots; the spT becoming 
in Prakrit, then 0 (through in G. and 3« Thus 

R4q-c$7o3; etc.. In the case of roots before 
then, the ^ is added in Gujarati on the mere analogy of its 
past participles. Hence come *TT*3> ^1*3 &ca. from such possible, 
but hypothetical, forms as (*nfit3> ^lf*T3 would be 

permissibly used in Gujarati poetry). This is the origin of *TT?I 
<S5pnr &ca being regarded as root-stems in Gujarati, the q having 
eventually taken the place of past participial termination. This 
principle of adding in roots appears, as a rule, to obtain 
when the ending letter or the root is vr. (Cf, dl*t> 

^TE3). 

In Kathiavada, or at least in the subdivision of it known as 
Soratha, <fcca. (without the *j) are used as past parti¬ 

ciples. And the people of that province push the practice too 
far when they use 3Ig for 3T*35 for 37**1 is from 3lf^3^, 

3 T*J, 31^3 (*J JG to 5T), then *3 being changed to ^3 generally by 
peasants, this *3 is put under a reverse process under a mis¬ 
apprehension and we have 3F3,-3f?T; thus 31*3 owes its 3 to 
the termination, and it is not from any condition as in 

*T1*3> dis¬ 
similarly, as I have indicated in the last lecture in illustrat¬ 
ing the principle of False Analogy, the Kathiavudis push their 
practice far in another direction by erroneously creating a root 
3i^from 35*5 under the misapprehension that it is a Ttfl^ form of, 
a verb, whereas in fact it is from the adjective 3^3; (Si. He, VIII- 
ii-<50). Only in one place do I find 3^*73 used by Hemachandra 
(Kumarapala-Charita, VIII, 14), which may lend color to the idea 

95. still continues in poetry; e. g. 3^1 ufaf (Bhimarao 
Bholanath, Priihurdj Rdsd, VIII, 4.) 33131*1133 31*3 ^ (Ibid, VIII, 
12 ). This indicates the link between 3 an( f the termination. 

96. Dr. Sir B. G. Bhandarkar (P. 194 of his Lectures) believes 

5! is from ^ alone (31^313 Skr. M. because (lie says) probably 

dentals turn to palatals when followed by 3 (or 3). I think the viow is 
not quite correct, so far as 3l^is concerned at any rate. 
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that it has a verbal sense. But the Sanskrit gloss gives for 
it and not or the like, which shows that no idea of activity 

is intended in a form not given in Si. lie. at all, which must 

be regarded therefore as a mere variation of rendered 

necessary by the requirements of metrical composition. In any 
case Gujarati proper has and never 35*5, which sets all doubts 
at rest.] 

[Note:-31^3 is a verbal past participle from (Skr. 

and the G. is precipitated therefrom. But there is an 

form in Gujarati which has a mere adjectival sense, 

‘ripe*,-not-‘ripened’, or ‘cooked’, with hardly any verbal idea in 
the form]. 

c^pgj-The =3 of this root is seen in old works too; Sara Rasa 
(V. S. 1603) has the linc:- 

sftf f i $ ii 

This will indicate that the principle of adding ** in the tTJUtT 
forms, even when was anterior to the 17th Century of the 

Vikrama era; for the could only be formed if had existed in 

(not c $Tg). It can be taken to a period still earlier, for 
Kdnhadadc Prabamllia , II, 00 has Blfc TOT 3TTOU 3^ ^IrT^T 
and this Prabandha was composed in V. S. 1512. 

There are some words like etc; which come 

from De6ya\ which is not quite a verb, more an adjective, 
also similar; from Skr. which all may be 

given under this utsarga, as they yield the root-stems ^5, 

^ (from Skr’is not used in Gujarati as an 
active root, but (f)““to be dried” is used passively. 

Evidently, as an active root has disappeared, though at some 
older time it must have been in use, as there is also a causal form 
still in use, Ot) = to cause to dry. 

Mr. Beames thinks (Vol. Ill, P. 37) that verbs which create 
in the vernacular roots from the Sanskrit and Prakrit t^T 5 ^ forms 
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are auch as exprets positions of the body, states or conditions 
whether material or mental, and the possession of qualities. This 
description is so extensive and inclusive that very few verbs would 
be left out. Any how, it is no use examining the value of this 
statement, though this much may be suggested that the physical 
nature of the conjunct formed by the tT* termination has more to 
do with this kind of root-formation than the particular sense of 
the verb. 

[I have treated this utmrgu as one peculiar to Gujarati, al¬ 
though Marathi and Hindi exhibit a similar tendency, for only 
some of the roots above indicated are so treated by these languages. 
However, I should not seriously object to transfer this utearga 
from this class A to class C.] 

CTSAltGA V. 

The corpus of the Gujarati Verbal Root:-lts Formation ; 

The Gujarati verbal root iorrus its corpus in three different 
ways;— 

(^>) By adopting the Sanskrit root as it is, or through Prakrit 

or otherwise, with phonetic variations so slight that the 

kinship with the Sanskrit origin does not disappear; 

i®) (1) By co-aleeoiug the Sanskrit root with some prefix 

(upat'arga) or a dependent word in so complete a maimer, 

as to create a new root-corpus altogether; 

(2) By reducing the Sanskrit root to a form smaller 

than the original, and quite altered; 

and ((*0 By turning nouns (and some limes adjectives) into 

verbal roots, without any appreciable alteration. 

To take up these classes one by one;—Under (^) will come all 

the roots included in class (1) of the last utsurga (Utmrga /F). I 

need not repeat them here. But certain roots coming under this 

class require special notice. These are;-Eoots of the type of 

* 

?5> *t> ??> The question about this typo is 1 —what should 

be regarded an the loot portion of a Gujarati verb i There are 
three courses open to us:— 

31 
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(1) Take the imperative, 2nd person singular, form as 
the root; 

(2) Take the past participial form minus the q termination 
as the root; 

and (b) Take the portion to which the potential passive participial 
termination is applied, as the root. 

As regards (l) there is the difficulty presented by the Sf in 
the imperative second person singular form: Aca. can¬ 

not be accepted bodily as the root. Writers of Gujarati grammar 
under the influence of immature conditions created by the Educa¬ 
tional Department during its early efforts, ignored this *T, and 
adopted this form as the root, *TT3, Aca.. Even then they 
forgot that Wg Aca. could be accepted as roots, and not 
3TT3 Aca. for purposes of securing other conjugational forms; e. g. 

can come from cjSH-fTT, if were taken, a fresh 

rule would be necessary declaring that the final 3T of the root 
dropped before such terminations. There would be no harm 
that; for if were regarded as a root- then in the cases ui 
terminations like ?T (future third person) it would be necessary to 
frame a rule that 3T is added as an 3TPHT before such terminations. 
Such methods are necessary in grammatical constructions, and we 
must adopt a course which has the least inconvenience and which 
minimises the difficulties of hard cases. 

As regards (2), Aca. will, under this method, 

give the proper roots but in the case ol forms like 

33ST, ^ etc. the roots yielded would be X^ct t*W., which would 

require special rules for making forms like x\^>i 

WU etc.. 

The third course (e) presents the easiest solution. it 
practically agrees with the first course, if the of the termination 
were knocked off. This third course will give us the type 
represented by Aca t as well as the type represented by 

Aca.. For minus ; and minus STg-flt (The 

9T- of would naturally disappear aftei the ^ of 3^ unde- the 
usual sandhi rules.) . 
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I therefore accept as the type of the root. I put 

them under class (^0, in spite of the phonetic changes, because 
these are not such as to transform them beyond recognition and 
sever the kinship with the original Sanskrit roots. 

[Note:-Persons wedded to the present day system created 
by the Educational Department, will prefer ^ I^ ^&ca M but 
the fact is that the 3T in 35, &ca. here is not pronounced full as 
that in the 35, &ca. of 3NN3, &ca.; in fact it is lost by the 

Of course those who prefer 

are forced into pronouncing this type artificially by sounding the 
3V in 35 in full measure, which, however, is not true to facts.] 

Now, another type of roots:—^T, \ and the 
like must be classed in this class: for fr* , *TT, ^ os (Pr. 

or DeSya), etc. are not distant from these Gujarati evolutes. 
Nor would Ntg> justify us in putting their roots in class 

(fi) of the last utsarga , for the correct principle governing that 
class is that the tEFcT form should be such as to transfer some 
part of the % termination into the root-stem, as in 

orinC£i% (c^j, qvT§), or it should be such as 

to give to the stem a change due to the 'tfi termination, as in 
etc.. 

Finally "ft (= to be) should be put under this class. It 

97. has *?!; but 9 is not taken as a root, because *JI<f is ©ven 
now found in vogue in KatliiAvfida and furnishes a working basis 
for detaching *TI as the root. 

98. Dr. Tcssitori derives «n from conjecturally. (See his 
“Notes" §137, ( 2 ) ): 33—^ 
- rJm (Q.) ; those arc plausible steps. It is equally open to us to sub¬ 
stitute for 5^. All the same, the derivation must be left in the 
state of conjecture. 

99. The change of sense is remarkable ; vr ( Skr. ) means “to 
become,” but ft (G.) means ‘Go be.” On the other hand UW ( Skr. )=‘to 
stand’; therefore, it is like “to be,” but NI (G.) = “to become.’’ 

is past participle of fl, from (Pr. but direct 5?* |3-53- 

? 3 » 53’ s also present participle from fls3?-(Pr.) o. g. WW 5 ^ (fjj) 

itf). 
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oomcs from (Skr.), (Pr.). The change of^to? v is so 

palpable that the link between and ^ is not snapped. 

I take up class (*q)—(1) now. This contains a markedly 
notable group of roots. Such are: — 

sf*, qw, ki, qra, c?i%, mq, **, , sth, *wif, 

bw, aw, an*, *rron, 7 ./t. 

It will be seen from the derivations noted below, that all 
these roots, originally composed (in Skr.) of the root plus an 
vpamrga or prefix, have combined the two elements (Skr. root 
and prefix) so thoroughly as to constitute n compact single-shaped 


Gujarati root. 

Skr. 


Pr. 

^uj- _ 




1*t, r 

qftsrfn 

q?W 






kr, Jfr 

1 smrfn 

HR! 

qfa!\ qwb 

qrif jiTu 

v < STTfft 

qns 

q$wt 







[Note:— noticed in the foregoing part of this 
Leoture (See P. 240 supra) as used in a seventeenth century work 
may lead one to think that q$^ came by a process different from 
that of and the reverse process. But the ^ points to a 
which comes only from the in this case. It shows that this 
process of forming the root from the tERT form began long before 
the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries of the Vikrama era. 

The srefa of S35TT will be explained later on when dealing with 
the utsarga about f«PTT* It will suffice to add here that q^TC gets 
the $ with an added for some unknown but conceivably euphonic 
reason, and so we get HgvTt.] 

sfosft -J&, jiT 

v (II.), *?»TS; lApT? 
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( Wim*: 3TTWOT (Ap.) mz,m) (then 

comes in and so,) ^ s Wtt 

[Note.—I may simply mention the fanciful derivation of 
(G.) from ^T+^rar (to go), as obviously based on mere external 
similarity, without any warrant of actual use. 

The 3 dgama may at first seem imaginary, but the following 
instances will show its correctness:- 

(t) sfofc (Sfer.), Jltat (Ap.), jfa, (G.) 

(=to thread a needle);—(Psirsis have 'ftf by dropping the X 
and not introducing the Cigama ^); 

The following quotations will be enlightening:— 

( 1 ) 

(Dayfiram; GnralrSangraha, Gujarati Press Edition; 

P. 107 Garaln 65, st. 2). 

(2) Tmft t*T Wiaft TTWoSl jJtl 

(Ibid, P. 214, Pada 102, st. 1). 

(8) *rfa*lT5ft STT'I 3TSJT ITT^ *TKI 

(Ibid, P. 172, Garabi 13, st. 1). 

(4) *fT*rct um im sNi^t 

(Ibid, P. 165, Garabi 3, st. 6). 

(o) sifaTqT & ?w wmt 

(Ibid, T. 187, Garabi 47, st. 7). 

In (4) and (5) the form is passive; jjt+3*T+*j) give ifapft 
^coming as an SJPPT. IIere comes a first indication of the \iu 

(^) (Skr.), (Ap.), (G.), 

(^) from fTOjfo, is a noun; and (fan is the passive base 
of the G. verb. The past participle is But we find in old 

works with the sr dgama:- 

(1) ‘ ftaisg t 

(^KT^T 5 ^ f^TO in Prem&natodani Prasddi P. 80.) 

(2) U K$ (f^vara-vivaha, Murari; Br. % K dry a 

Doham , VI, 468.) 
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( 3 ) i n <THTi HU HH ?i*ff 

HR fTHt 35HT 'HTSR. lit. 

( Dayimim; GarabUSangraha^ (* ujarati Press 
Edition, P. 100, Garabi 0, st. 11.) 

(Similarly is used for ^r*TPTt by ordinary people some¬ 

times.) 

It may be noted that villagers Ray i’or and very 

often the villagers’ language is nearer the Prakrit or Sanskrit form 
than that of the city people. 

Thus there is a fairly strong case for the derivation of 
given by me here. However there is one difficulty presented by 
an illustration in Sr JIG (I do not mean in the illustration 

to VIII'iv'4 82, and its v. 1. which both can be somehow 

connected with sfPJPPfi; but) I mean the line sflWS 

'*13% ('3F*TR ^PT^fo), illustration to 

VIII-iv-400. The distinct form here points to as an 

earlier root-stem formed somehow, and it may possibly smash 
the derivation given by me. I must leave it in this stage for 
others having an advantage over me to decide. 

Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandfirkar derives SfTT from Skr. snip!:, Pr. 
(See his Philological Lectures, P. 126). Even this will 
require the introduction of the adventitious 3r; though he does not 
speak of it.] 

( a ) flaftirrfH, J'i?. 

or (b) ■—JW . 

[Sindbi has fH^°t.as the root ((fNj'HHMie sells.) It would, 
in that language, fall under class 2 of Utsarga IV]. 

It is not quite easy to decide which of the two method 
of deriving should be preferred. There are arguments in favour 
of each, as also against. In (a) the ^ is possible because of the ^ 
in but e f^re- e f^v*t- 0 ^5 would be stronger, as spj is changed 
to ^ very easily. In (b) the root precipitated from does 
not present any feature taken from the ^ termination. On the 
whole I lean in favour of (a). 
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TOTqqft wra? Jmv* 

-/ SfSfT? TOST, JflW 

tBeamee, I, 827 derives tliis from (Skv.), ( Pa. 

Pr.); it is on tlie face of it incorrect.J 

Hindi 953^ furnishes u good indication (in the 3 of 9) in 
favour of being the true source, 

f&faq] sgsnt (Mini). 

?isrT? to, -Jifa?. 

TRflqH <rf|frq3 (by sq^q),— 

r 4% 

TO JTO 

[lf^(G.) is to be derived from fH (fora) (Skr.) by 
change of s[ to S’(IT*. fasn[-G. then this derivation from 

WtSTT must be given up. However I hesitate.) 

srm ^rr^r w 

fi*rb, SHWRT. Here the tTI-S form of 

^ (-to go) tacks on to itself the word which 

is really a separate word in the accusative case but 
loses that nature in transit, gets regarded as a prefix 
or rather as part of the whole root, and we have this 
curiously evolved root 

v -3?^: This shows how the root plus 

the upeusarga merge into a new-formed Gujarat] root. 

f^°n[ 3T*T —is an instance which falls under 

this class i. e. uUsarga V, *3 (l), as well as underclass (2) Utsarga 
IV as it retains the and absorbs the upasarga.) 

The co-alescing of the root with a dependent word is found 
in the ease of bring . It is compounded from © and STT^ej- 

+ This is clear when we compare with 

H. 01 sqFTC* This composition is proved by the peculiar 
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voice foimation in the past tense in the case of as con¬ 
trasted with (= to briny from Skr.): f 

SjMt; in the former the verb is in 5l4faT, although tran¬ 
sitive and in the past tense (which is against the general rule, 
viz. that the past tense of transitive verbs is in ST*faT)> while 

in the latter the verb (past tense, transitive verb) is in 

WpJT Sf4frr. The reason is obvious; although c3[3[ is transitive, the 
component is intransitive, and naturally this principal root 
decides the it should take. Marathi has only, and not 
^f*(for it has no root like &~to take; it has %(%)=to take). The 
result is that Maratba persons very often fail to perceive this 
distinction between and SU 17 * and a male would sayifJTnfT 
! 1 have actually heard such expressions. 

The contrast between the original Sanskrit forms and the 
final Gujarati root in the above instances will show at once how 
they justly fall under the description given for this class Os)-(l). 

Now, W)-(2).— Under this class, the root which attracts 
attention at once is that which would correspond to Skr. ^ (=to 
be); tbe root which gives 55 (=is); we may call it 55 for convenience 

The derivation of this verb has exercised scholars a great 
deal and no two scholars are agreed on the point. The following 
are representative views:— 

Ur. Sir B. G. Bhandarkar derives this verb from =to 
sit (His Lectures P. 126). (Skr.), (Pr.),-5^r& (G.). 

However, later on at P. 276 he leaves the question open between 
STf^and giving the weight of probability to the latter 

(^Tf^). Although this view has two weak points, (1) the change 
of meaning from “to sit” to “ tube ’\ and (2) the learned doctor’s 
own indecision between the two competing derivations, yet it has 
some points in its favour; viz:— 

(1) The formation of ^5 for ^ recognized by Hemaohaudra 

in his Sutra , Vlll-iv-Slb. 

(2) Of the various places in which, in KumarpdlarCharita, 
Hemachandra uses this veib (as 
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3 *^$, ®F^$g), in two places the sense 
given in the gloss is that of ^JF or which may easily 
be equivalent to “to be”, and in one place (VIII, 58) 
the gloss actually gives TO as the equivalent, which is 
very near “to be.” 

However, against both these points there are considerations 
which weaken their force; thus, against (1) we have Krama- 
di^vara’s derivation of from 3*^ (=to be). See Sanlshiptar 

8(b'<Xi iv, 10 (referred to in Pischel § 480). And against (2) there 
is the view that after all Hemachandra’s Kamdrapdla-charita is but a 
work designedly written to illustrate his own sutras ; the quotations 
therefore cannot have the same value as those taken from in¬ 
dependent literature. 

Dr. Tessitori (following Pischel) derives the verb from Skr. 

(See his “.Notes” § 114). He refers to 
Pischel, §§ J7, 480. In a private letter to me dated 12th July 
1915 he adheres to this etymology and says ‘‘srfro cannot give 
SF^^i but only may remark on this view that sjfro, no 

doubt, would give and not but, as in the case of many 

Prakrit roots, this one may have been treated at some 

stage or other of the language under the unifying principle 
of reducing all roots with consonantal endings to the 1st 
conjugation, and thus we should start with 3?^?; then 3(and 3T 100 
being phonetically allied (as in ?T^J-(G.) SSKEt, TO: (Skr.) 3^ 
(Pr.), W^3* from &ea. where the ?flf and * must first pass 

through the ^ phase OTOt* ^T: >S7. Tic . YIII-i*2G0), though not 

100. Dr. Bhandarkar has noted this phonetic change at Pp. 188-9 
of his Lectures; also at P. 42 he notes the change of 5kto ^ in Pali, 
but he regards this change as a direct one from and not through « 
(which is the general substitute for and in Pali); though I am 
inclined to think that first became Q and then especially as the 
sound of ij, ^, ^T> in Pali (as in certain Prakrits) was not full 
but (See inf ra ataarga dealing with the Prakrit sound of 

%*%.>** 

32 
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given in the grammarians* works), and then aho as 

will be shown below. 

Then, the %% of would, in the ordinary course, be 

changed to not to 3f, under the general Sutra , Si. lie . VIII‘i" 
140, which admits of only five exceptions (VIIl-i-14l) of which 

is not one. It would require some strong reasons, as of 
actual use in works or some special conditions, to take out 
of the general rule. 

Next, the change of meaning in the case of involves too 
violent a twist, or rather too wide a jump, for ordinary rules of 
construction. For according to Panini, is used in the sense 

of (l) to go, (2) to fail in faculties, and (3) to harden, stiffen, 
thicken; The only sense out 

of these three that can, witli some faint possibility, be taken as a 
start towards “to be” is “to go”; and even between this sense 
“to go” and the sense “to be” there is a long jump. 

Weber (IIala P. 41) derives 3?^^ from Skr. Beamc** 

(Vol. Ill, 181-2) gives several passages cited by Weber in 
support of this derivation: 

qj qi fqfayzq 3T 3#3J 

(1th ay avail, i, 411). 

This is translated:-“Let him go, or stand, or sit down or rise.” 

This is an incorrect translation; would be “let him 

lie down” ( f^+^=to lie down); and is not “let him go”, 

but “let him sit down” from sira[=to sit W- of Hema- 

chandra cited by me before being the authority). Beames (III, 
181-2) gives further quotations wherein shades off from “to 
stand” gradually into “to be” or very nearly “to be”. In this 
connection the use of in Hcmacbandra’s Kamarpala- 

Charita pointed out by me above will be useful. There also 
shades off into the sense of “to be” by easy gradations. I would 
add a further argument against Prof: Weber’s derivation, and I 
find Mr. Beames points out the same difficulty; viz: the elision of 
an initial consonant ( ^ of ) is not known except in rare 
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cases like for shot. Mr. Beames says this same thing:-“The 
aphceresis of an initial consonant is rare. In scenic Prakrit it is 
confined almost entirely to the root 5T ( jdna) as in dnTisi-jdndsii 
dnavcdi-djndpatjati , &ca. Also in uno—punah , and a few other words.’’ 
(Vol. Ill, P. 183). 

[sTT^f^ is a wrong instance here, by the way; for the 5T or 
its is not elided here but turned to ***1 and then to **1; it is not 
from 3ri3TTwf|. 

3^ is recognised by Hemacliandra in combinations like 
apparently, for he does not cite by itself (see his gloss on 
Si. He. VIII-i-177); while siFTlfe for is an i^tance of 

dubious evidentiary value for where we find instancl or 

3TFI ( Sul'untala , III, 15) on the one hand, wf the 

other hand, instances like the following:— 

srt ^ sTWifa m 

( UltararRdmarCharita.) 

In fact by itself is changed to (See Si. lie. VUI-iv- 
42G, illustration) in ApabhramSa. 

To the above instances may be added from S^T**, 1 01 

which eventually gives in Apabhram^a shown by Hemachandra 
as a ready-made ddeSa for qp: ( Si. lie. VIII-iv-3G7). 

A little consideration will, however, furnish a rational ex¬ 
planation of this elision of an apparently initial consonant. 
Hemachandra, no doubt, in his gloss on VIII-i-177 says:— 

I 1 *T3nT I *T3T I 3? II However, it seems that 

101. Hcmachandra givos it as an ddefa of l=RT. Bat evidently 
represents the genderless base; and he gives $l| and as the two 
ddedas. which, as the illustration shows, represent the neuter and non¬ 
neuter (i. e, feminine as also masculino) aspects respectively: — 

fa ^ ^ mi fa 3f 

( Kumdrpdla-Charita, VIII , SO). 

(Efitsfn I ftw^-Gloss by 

Hemachandra). 

This will show that is neuter and W 0 ! is masculine here (as 
it is feminine in the illustration to the siitra; W 11 ! uop). 
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^ s?T$T ( H 3TH ), are such "closely-knit expressions 
that they, as it were, symbolize a compact idea and this 102 
psychological aspect throws itself on to the physical formation of 
the words and gives them the appearance of single words, thus 
altering the initial position of the consonants in question into an 
uninitial one, and hence comes the elision. This view will explain 
the absence of elision when $H.*, &ca are separately used and 
we have 5TM &ca.. (See the instance of 103 STM quoted from 
UttarcrRuma-chai'ita above).] 

It would have been really easier for Prof. Weber to have deriv¬ 
ed f rom instead of from The difficulty about 

the elision of H would have then disappeared, the H being regarded 
as uninitial in we would get which would give 

3TT( Hemachandra gives and as 

alternative forms; VIII-i-177, gloss). Sindhi 
to conic , is traceable to this evolute of The sense also “to 

come ”, would be nearer the sense of 3P* “ to be ”, than JUI “ to 
go”. I suggest this as a mere hypothetical alternative; for this deri¬ 
vation is obviously rather laboured, both on the phonetic side and 
the side of its meaning. However, I must note here that in repre¬ 
senting Prof. Weber’s view I have entirely depended on Mr. 
Beames’ work (Vol. Ill, Pp. 181-192). On referring to Prof' 
Weber’s Ildla P. 41 I find no such references as are mentioned 
by Mr. Beames, while the only place I find where he suggests the 
derivation of from is in the index of words, thus;— 

u iJaccha , gam (?) 757.” 

and the 757th gdtha > has in such connection that it may 

102. A similar psychological condition accounts for the working 
of sandhi in Gujarati (which is rare) in words like «Tl s RI (=H BR^l), STHJfl 
(=«* Wft) and the like, generally in poetry. The idea of negation is 
woven in with the idea of activity and the whole is a compact idea; 
hence the sandhi coalition. 

103. If instances of (for «ltfh) can be found, even when 

is an independent isolated word, it must obviously be the result of false 
analogy taken from the in compact combinations. 
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have nothing to do with the sense of s?^ = to be^ The edition of 
Hala I look into is that of 1881 A. D., whereas Mr. Beames’ 
Yol. Ill bears the year 1879 A. D. It is just possible he referred 
to an earlier edition which contains all that he reproduces. I 
have not had access to it, unfortunately. But a closer examina¬ 
tion of Weber’s “Hala” shows that Mr. Beames had this very 
edition before him. It is thus an unsolved mystery how Mr, 
Beames refers to quotations &ca. not traceable in Weber’s “Hala.” 

Lassen, in his reference to Kramadi^vara’s Sankshiptasara 
gives a different account of the root Mr. Beames refers to 
Lassen at P. 181, Vol. III. He tells us that Lassen quotes (P. 
346) Achcliliai &ca. as fragments of a present tense, and (P. 266) 
seems to favour a derivation from asti by inversion at si 

ts easily migrating into Mr. Beames adds:-“But this 
will not account for the other persons of the tense.” This ob¬ 
jection of Mr. Beames is hardly sound. For very often roots are 
formed from a single original and then they start on their 
conjugational course on the basis of the newly derived root. 
Nothing would be more natural than being formed from 

-the third personal singular form being the most familiar 
in use, and then for being worked into other forms on the 
principle of simplification as I have pointed out before. (See 
Lecture III, Pp. 98-99.) 

But the real objection to Lassen’s conjectural derivation, to 
my mind, is quite different, and difficult to get over. by 

may give and this may turn into 3Tf^5$. But for 

to change into (which is the form most in use and origi¬ 

nally employed) is to reverse the course of phonetic evolution. 

or rather is no doubt found in use in later Apabhramia 
literature. But it is evolved out of 3T^£I[ by the omission of the 
ScHPC in We must therefore first seek to account for 
as it stands. We shall see how this can be done, soon below. 

I must just at present come to Mr. Beames’ view of the 
matter. He enters into an elaborate discussion of this subject at 
Pp. 180 to 187 of his third volume, After stating and com- 
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menting on the views of Lassen and Weber, he proposes 
(Skr,) = “to appear” (as he renders it) as the derivation of 
I shall examine his objections to the claims of W? and his plea 
for 3T8.T, First, then, Mr. Beames contends that given as 
an Mesa of W* by Varamehi (Pr. Prak. XII, ID) whose rule on 
this point appears to be the earliest, does not necessarily re¬ 
present a phonetic evolute of he gives merely a popular 

equivalent of the classical word (^Hj); just as he gives and 
(VIII, C>8? GO) as Prakrit substitutes for the Sanskrit 
which cannot be on that ground alone be regarded as the evolu¬ 
tional original of or *fcqr. W T ell, I perfectly agree with the 
general principle indicated in this argument. It is only in the 
particular application of it that I venture to differ. For Sp^and 
are not as wide apart phonetically as and or and 

In fact, as I shall show below, ^^is allied to $pR under re¬ 
cognised phonetic laws. The form in which Hcmachandra gives 9*^ 
for may be contrasted with that used by Vararuchi; the former 
says its final consonant is turned into 5$, whereas the latter says 
is changed to sp^; thus the former regards as a phonetic 

evolute of 3TT*?, the latter as a compact substitute of 9?*; (which 
may be regarded as a phonetic substitute because of the phonetic 
affinity existing between the two). Hcmachandra’s for 
in VIII-iv-215 (rather ^ for ^ in HH) stands in pointed contrast 
with the numerous non-phonetic substitutes of H** in YIII-iv-162, 
and 9TKL(when w becomes 35 under the former sutra) is lumped 
with and two other roots. The conclusion as regards 
being regarded by Hemchandra as a phonetic evolute is irre¬ 
sistible. Yararuchi’s case is dubious to say the l<$ast. 

Secondly, Mr. Beames contends that Yararuchi gives 
for some forms, while he gives for (XII-20). I already 
answered this argument a little while ago when I said that the 
principle of simplification prevailed in this case. I there argued 
from derived from to &ca.. I am a- 

ware that Vararuchi’s sutras , giving 3p5?nfqr, &ca. against 

(not 3F^5) for would lead the argument the other 
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way; in all forms first, and in the 8rd personal singular 
alone, would show 3i^5s[ as a subsequent adoption from 

&ca. on the basis of analogy and simplification , (see supra 
Lecture III, Pp. 08-00). Let it be so; (though I shall endeavour 
to show below that the principle worked in the opposite course, from 
to 3?^5TT*T etc.). Any how it was, as Yararuchi shows, 
only one form against 3^5? in all other forms. The probability 
then would be that 3pss?as a generally prevalent root was dominant 
and we have to sec whether or not it was a phonetic evolute of 
(Of course, Yararuchi gives 3?^ as prevalent in Sauraseni.) 

It may be added that Section XII of PnUriia-PrakcUa suffers 
in lucidity in consequence of the commentary by Bhumaha on it 
being lost. There is a further vitiating element: Cowell (Page 
184) regards sutras It), and 20 (which deal with these forms, 
ST'WR &ca. and ®rfN) as conjectural. I note these handicapping 
elements as of some importance* 

Thirdly, Mr. Bcames states that we have the opinion of a high 
authority (presumably Prof. Weber’s authority noticed above) for 
disputing the connection of with 

I have already disposed of Prof. Weber’s contribution to this 
subject and I need not go into repetition, But until I secure the 
advantage of seeing the work quoted from by Mr. Beames, I must 
believe that no valid reasons are shown for disputing the phonetic 
relation betweeu and Sf^ra relation which is obvious 

to common observation. All I at present have is Mr. Beames’ 
statement in one sentence:— 

“Weber, Hula P. 41, rejects, and with justice, the idea of 
any connection between the two words.” (si^v? and ^Pj). I have 
already said, the edition of Weber’s Hala I have been able to 
see says nothing at P. 41, on this point. I must therefore wait 
till I secure the correct reference to see if the rejection is based 
on just grounds. 

Lastly, Mr. Beames believes that is a separate stem which 
has yielded ^for its * in the modern languages and this makes it 
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difficult for him to conceive by what process it could have become 
All I can say to this is that the change of ^ to ^ is well 
known; in fact Mr. Beames himself recognises it (Vol. I, P. 261) 
in 5? (six) from 8* (Skr.) (through from 38: (Skr.) 

through I aball soon indicate the definite conditions in which 
the *2[ of appears to me to have changed to In these 
circumstances, I see no reason why one stem (3T*J) should be 
taken for (M.) and (£>.), f (H.), and another (star) created 
for & (G.), (13.) &ca.. 101 

Let us, however, examine the claims of on its own 
merits, for being the original of S7, &ca., as set forth by Mr. 
Beames. The negative ground that is not satisfying as it can¬ 
not yield 3?^, it can only give is disposed of just above. On 
that negative basis he goes in search of as satisfying all the 
various shapes it assumes in several modern languages; these are 
and on the one hand coming through a*v?) and sp^on 
the other; (& being the phonetical antecedent of ^ as well ?5 in 
Prakrit, Si. lie. VIIHv-215; and *5 that of ^particularly in M.). 
Thus the following diagram:— 


r 



2 3 i 

104. Mr. Beames notices the negative combination ^+^1^ resulting 
in G. used indiscriminately for all persons, and (Vol.Ill, Fp. 188-0) 
romarks:-“This is a case of forgetfulness of the origin of a word lead¬ 
ing to its use being extended to cases where it has no right to be, for 
is clearly derived from the Pr. form of with 3 prefixed, 

and thus, strictly speaking, belongs only to the 3 sing." True, but I would 
add that this forgetfulness began even before Hemchandra who (VIII- 
iii-148) gives for all persons and numbers in the present tense. 
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will indicate a full account of all the modern languages under the 
principle of sftsUJTcR. Mr. Beam* a finds No. 1 ) in the Bhojpuu 

(Vol. Ill, P. 18G), No. 2- ;5 3H55-55 in the Oriya (sife, 
siSFfl), Bangali (stTfe, ^TT3?, fefe* 

f^^); ill Maithila dialects (g, f, Si ^ *£f)$ 
in the dialects of Kumaon, Garhwal, and E. Rajputana (3b v5T &ca); 
and in Gujarati (55 , 55, v5^T, 55t» 55; as he gives the forms); 105 

and No. 4 (***) in M. 3*%, sm*T, , ^Bh 
$W?ib etc. etc. widely in this language. 

As regards the meaning Mr. Beanies relies on the word 
(=the eye) as furnishing a possible basis for possessing the sense 
of “to see” or “to appear/ 7 

Now, this being the whole case in favour of the latter 
part relating to the meaning may be disposed of by the single 
answer that the meaning “to see” or “to appear” is, in fact, a 
mere unfounded guess, the only meaning given to in Sanskrit 
being “to reach, to prevail”, as Mr. Beanies himself admits it 
(Vol. Ill, P. 183.). M. Williams regards as not an original 
root but probably an old desiderative of (-to be). He derives 

from 3TW (—to be) or suggests with a queri. Obviously 
SR3T ( — to be clear, manifest) would be preferable. Cf. Niruktd i 
I, 9 which eays:-3lfsj VR<T 5 

f^TPRl Thus Yaska would derive from ( — to see, to tell) 
but evidently it is far-fetched, the elision of the vj of in 
Sanskrit being inexplicable. May it be that Yaska had 
in view ? The derivation attributed by the Niruktakara to Agra- 
yana, viz: that from 3P3 , would seem preferable; though I should 
think *RrB (become clearer) should give place to some 

such sense as in SR? sq^ft (make the world clear, manifest). 

And after all, it may be asked, why all this trouble ? For 3?# and 

105, Kashmiri also shows this r ^\— 

(am) Muse. (am) fern. 

W* (art) „ (art.) „ 

( is ) ?, ( is ) „ (Vide Grief golfs Manual o£ 

Kashmiri Language, Voh I, P. 44.) 
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SJW can be had from as well; is it only for the in Bhojpuri? 
Let us see how Bhojpurj helps the case. Sir George Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. V Part II gives various forms 
for the verb representing “to be” in several dialects of Bhojapuri 
under the Standard List of Words and sentences which contains:- 
STRT = am ; SfT^t = am; 

CRT, ?IW, ?33TR=(thou) art; 

SJT, fTTO?FJ = is; 

and the like, but ^ is not found there at all. The Skeleton 
Grammar given for Bhojpuri (Pp. oO-jD) is equally silent as 
regards Only in the specimen passages I find the following:— 

(1) — “may be” (Pp. 200-207) 

or ‘‘to be” (p. 187). 

(2) (r. 28-2). 

(3) TT3T *uj£f (r. 220) 

(4) Tint (p. 190) 

(d) to snn mm (r>. 200) 

(P. 187) 

Now, in (l) would clearly sLow that it i« based on the 
root from '•>? and ^ must represent some termination; while 
is a negation-mixed form like in Gujarati Skr., 

•iRsT l’r.). The relation between and ^ may be unknown yet, 
but I believe it is likely to be discovered, for I know of a man 
with defective vocality saying ^^5 (don’t want) for^sft^CS. 
This would indicate the direction in which vocal defect can go in 
these conditions, and Bhojpuri speech may easily be conceived to 
have moved along that groove, only in this single from . Mr. 

Beanies’ assertion about the is also rather feeble: “In Bhojpuri, 
for the present is often heard R, which is unchanged throughout 
both persons.” He calls this a “widely used” form, but gives not 
a single instance, f-o that we are left without guidance. And the 
guidance we get from the Linguistic Survey of India tells a 
different tale altogether. In these circumstances, the case for 3* 
collapses under the double weight of the various forms quoted 
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above (which do not include W ), and of the fact that where if is 
seen it is either traceable to a different termination tacked on to 
ft (*), or to the compact form 1 fM> 

Thus, the only factor ) on which the case for was 
based having disappeared, the remainder, v? (the original of ^ M. 
and % G. \ca.), need not depend on as the root, for it can as 
well and better stand on the foundation of 3?*3T “to be” or 
“to sit” (by gradual change = ‘“to be”). 

We have thus to choose between ^TT^T (“to sit”) and 31*5 (“to 
be”) as the original of r 77 (vj?). I shall now give my conclusion in 
this matter, giving reasons as brie 1 ly as I can. Well, then, the 
position, is this: leaving aside as a rare phenomenon, the form 
shown by Tletnaehandra (YIII-iii-148) as indiscriminately 
used for all persons and numbers of the presen 1 tense, we are 
faced by the undoubted and widely prevalent forms of 

and also in Prakrit, 

Pfill and Apabliram^a. This 3^ is accounted for, on the one 
hand, by Hemachandra as an <uti$a (but certainly a phonetic udtSa) 
of ( = to sit), (VIIIiv-215), and, on the oilier hand, by 

Kramadis vara as a phonetic ddtia of W* ( = to be), ( Sanl'sh/pta-sura, 
iv, 10 as referred to in Plscliel fl80). Hemachandra nourished 
during Y. S. 1144-1228 while Kramadif?vara is placed during 
1200-1250 A, D. ( = Y. S. 1256-1S0C); (Yide Dr. S. K. Belval- 
kar’s “Systems of Sanskrit Grammar”, Chronological Conspectus). 

10G. I make these observations under certain disadvantages and 
consequently with clear reservations and an openness to conviction if my 
contention is proved wrong* For I am not in personal touch with 
Bhojpuri, Mr. Beaiues has cited no concrete instances, and I have to 
depend upon the Linguistic Survey of India which work, in spite 
of: its groat merits, is liable to err occasionally as I find for 
certain with regard to my mother-tongue, Gujarati. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that against, tin* single case of *5 occasionally 
seen in Bhojpuri, there is a large phalanx of forms with ^ in that and 
all other languages, and we need not, only for the sake of the isolated *3 , 
stray away from ^ and seek the dubious support of ^ with an 
imaginary meaning. 
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Thus Hcmaehandra and Kramadi£vara separated by a century from 
each other, ascribed to different sources, the former to 3TT*J, 
the latter to 3?*r. Whom should we follow? Let us examine the 
pros and cons of each. The points in favour of ( — to sit) are 
as under:— 

(1) Pali, the oldest vernacular, has used in such 

context as to justify the’ case for 3TT5J. Thus 

— ‘'They sit silent”, (Fire data has, 48), fits in with 
the sense of s?T*?, ‘‘to sit,” much better than the sense 
of 3PJ, “to be;” (sits silent) makes proper 

idiomatic sense, 'jcoftafel (is silent) would not make 
much sense, it would certainly be clumsy. Childers’ 
derivation of in his Fall Dictionary from 

to sit, has thus a good case. Under ) 

also he cites fJpfT “they sit down in silence” 

(7\ Jala/as . 7,v), which is explained fc3F 
^tT which further snpports the derivation From 
The Jalalas date before 1500 is. c. (llnddldsm, its History 
and, Literature, Ilhys Davids? P. 78.) 

(2) Tlemnchandra favours in his sulra, 

already referred to. IIis Fumdrapdlarrharila abounds in 
instances of , in senses which vary form the sense, 
To sit,’ to the sense, ‘to be/ as has been noted by me 
before. 

The points in favour of 7 .*J. (to be) are these:— 

(l) Vararuchi (who may be placed about 350 u. c., bis other 
name being IvAtyayana, vide Dr. Belvalkar’s “Systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar,” Chronological Conspectus), 1 u 7 is 
distinctly in favour of fto be) as we have seen. 

107. About the identity of Katya.yana and Vararuchi, and the 
date, sec Weber’s History of Indian Literature (3rd Edition), Pp. 222- 
223, and Max Muller s History of Ancient Sanscrit literature (Edition 
by the Pan ini Office, Allahabad)* Pp. 123-128. Ti.o former teems to 
favour the date 350 B. C., while the latter .places Katyayana Vararuchi 
in the second half of the fourth century 1). C. (which is approximately 
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( 2 ) Kramadi^vara (a Sanhhipta sura, iv~7fl) favours WH (to be); 

(3) Markandeya ( Pralrita'sarvasva VII-116) distinctly ac~ 
cepts an d bas no adv.ia for 3U«pr. His words are 

(A."?nW)W^l l ^fBI^CFWW). 

[Mfirkandcya quotes from Prakriia Pingala , (see xvii~8 
and 9, for instance) and Prukvila Pingala is believed to belong to 
the fourteenth century or after. Unless his quotations are 
from folklore independently of Prakrila Pingala , this would place 
Mfirkandcya somewhere after the J4th Century A. D. Sir 
George Grierson (J. It. A. S. 1913, P. 391) states that 
Mfirkandcya appears to have lived in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and refers to Pisehel, Pr. Gr. § 40. But I am afraid 
there is some error here in relying on Pisehel. I read the passage, 
Pr. Gr, § 40, with Rev. Father Zimmerman and his rendering is 
that Pisehel refers to the colophon of a Ms. reprinted by Aufrecht 
which states that Mfirkandcya wrote in the reign of Mukunda- 
deva; Aufrecht suggests that this Mukundadeva reigned in 
1 GO4 A. D.; but Pisehel himself says this is not certain. He 
argues on the limit fixed after VasantarAja (Pralrita Sanjtvani ) 
and places Mfirkandcya after the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century A. D ] 

(4) The strong probability that which actually exists 
in the sense “to be” would be easily regarded as the original of 

used widely in the sense, “to be.” 

Now let us weigh all these considerations together. Hema- 
chandra’s inatances in his Kumdrap«la-cha r ita lose their evidenti" 
ary value, as I have already stated above, because the epic was 
composed with the special design of illustrating his grammatical 
rules. If we look into his stitra 3:, we see that the S? 

of an( ^ and ) ip, really from the Sanskrit 

and the change of to is, after all, a fiction, viewed 

the same). Cowell (Prdkrifa-Prala4a , Preface, Pp. vi-vii, just men¬ 
tions the traditional conjunction of the ( nine gems” (of whom Yararuchi 
was one: in t.hc Court of Vikramaditya, placing 

tho date at 56 B. C. ? and prefers (evidently) a date “far back into t.ho 
past ” “anterior to our era.” 
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phonetically. The 3? of 5^ is no doubt phonetic in Sanskrit. 
Finding in current use Homachandra grouped 

them together (phonetic as well as non-plionctic forms) and also 
finding in current use in varying senses (“to sit' 1 shading 

off into “to be”)< lie joined this also in the satru (w to being a 
plionetic change); and especially as 3rf?4 was seen used lor all 
persons and numbers, he regarded as derived from . 
Vararuchi prefers in all forms except the 3rd person 

singular of the present tense, where he insists cn But in view 

of the fact that were also in existence in his time in 

all probability, it seems that seeing also in use he fixed his 
gaze on that and ignored the other form 3^53^. Krama- 

di§vara, on the other hand, has for the second person singular, 
fi? for the first person singular (for and '*tf**T respectively), 
and W, for the 1st person plural, and in all the rest. 10H 
Thus, while Vararnchi has everywhere except in the case 

of srfo, KramadiSvara has 31^5 in the case of and ^4;~ 

3T^, and or 3^c4. 

As to the formation 3?^ there is no difficulty in the way. 
The change of ^ to ^ is found at work in several words, as I 
have already shown (see supra P.249): 4^-53; 

tVca.; (of course the ^ being an evolute of an 
original^ or <*). The reverse change fromS3to?3( has been 
noticed by Mr. Beames (Vol. I, P. 218) as specially obtaining in 
Marathi; this change is found at work in Gujarati also, e. g. Skr. 
3^T=axle; Pr. and also G. 3^; and curiously enough 

M. partially breaks its rule and has as well as 3*fa. This 
is enough to indicate a phonetic affinity between y? ane ^ which 
is the cause of the change ^ to ^ in the instances given by me. 
Now at some stage, in splitting off its (under the pro¬ 
cess of stood thus: (the getting the 3T 

108. 1% Hi Hi iv-9; iv- 

10. ( 'SamJcshljptasura ). But in another place SamL’shiptci-sdra rc cognizes 

as a solitary form in Mahfirfishtri 1! 9JI& 3^1 H 

(Lassen) App. pp. 50, 51, Extract from S. S.) 
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ending under the general rule indicated by Si. He. VlII-iv-,239, 
and by Yararucbi in PrdlritorProhHa VIII, 71). Here? although 
the mdtrd quantity is preserved, there is an inherent feeling of 
Iobs of strength which existed in with the 3? emphasized by 
the subsequent conjunct. To compensate for this apparent loss of 
strength, (^)doubled 1 nu the *T and evolved 

This was likely to be mistaken for 

evolved from ( = throws). To secure a distinction from it 

the W in aiOTf, the evolutc of srfef, took refuge under itft 
phonetic affinity with 3-=^ and assumed the form (This 

later on became 3?^ in post-Apabhram£a stages, just as 
(from Skr. q^TcO became 1 and then^rRfc, (like tRMTsTt). 
(=sits) must pass through a similar series of evolutions 
to arrive at the final form or This, then, is the 

possible history of which gave & to modern GujarAti. It 

will be evident that I incline strongly in favour of the derivation 
from (to be) in preference to (to sit). However, in 

view of the oldest vernacular, Pali, showing in a sense 

more fitting with 3TT^ (to sit) than with (to be), I may 

venuture a suggestion that both, as well as 3?**, evolved the 
common form 10 which, owing to the nearness of the mean* 

109. This process and then fed of the first member of the 
conjunct) will be perceived as natural when wo compare instances like 

(Skr.), SvKt (Aj ».), (G.); [Some derive 3WJ from I con¬ 

sider the derivation unlikely for reasons to be given at the proper place, the 
uLsaryu about the change of ^ to <T, see infra ."]; *1^4 (Skr.) (Ap.) 
qffif G., Surat! G.). The lengthening of (in the last instance, 
indicates conclusively the doubling of the ldP<S£ first member. 

110. A very significant illustration of this is found in the following 

lines:—*T **3* d II (Illustration to Si.-Bc. VIII- 

iv-388) which is rendered in the Dodhaka rridi, (V. S. 1672 or 
earlier) thus:— ?RU«Ri, iisqwftqa I WqSlla 

SI ^ II Here the first is taken as atffa and no other 

sense is possibly suitable, wdiile the second is taken as (sit) 

though “don’t be” “don’t remain” may as well fit in here; compare 
Marathi; 3 W (you be here, stay here). 
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ing between some phases of the sense of and gave rise 
to a confusion which led some grammarians to trace it to (to 
be) and others to connect it with (to sit). With this sug¬ 
gestion, which does not affect my adherence to the derivation 
from ^ 7 ^((to be), I close this rather lengthened out discussion . 111 

Another root which may be put under this class is 5 fl 
to cause to sound; applied to the Jlute); e. g. 

(Plays on the llute); as in 

111. Mr, Keshavlfd Dliruva favors the derivation from 9jH Hobeh 
(See liis edition of Bhfdana’s Kddamhari , Notes, P. 257, 11 . 10-18). 
He says euccinctly to this effect:—“Those "who derive 0 from 
and (* 13*8) are evidently misled by (lie Prakrit form 

The padded in this root is duo to llie tendency noted in Panini VT-i-73, 
% Just as that tendency gives for 80 h. gives 9f=e?£ Prakrit 
for 9fP. With the loss of that tendency during the Apabhrainhi period 
the adventitious is lost”. 

I should say this ^ is lost during the jHml'AjKthJt vaiiixa period. For 
Apabhramfia literature does not show w©^, though Cowell’s edition of 
Vararuclii’s Prakrita Prakdsa (P. ( J4, foot-notes) cites ®Hth©: as a 
reading given by two Mss.. It is possible, however, that this 91© was 
given as a bare skeleton form, subject to the process of ~ r k coming in. 
It is after ApabhiauHa and before modern Gujarati that we find 
3|©§ (3h©sj[ with its d dropped). 1 should also point out the difference 
between this genesis of the and that suggested by me above, viz: 

The late ^astri Vrajalal evades the issue, and simply says:— 
•H^Skr. has 91%, 3 rd person singular in the present tense. It becomes 

or in Prakrit. (UtsaVycnndld", P. 74).is not Prakrit at all, 
but a very late post-Apabhramia form). When, however, (at pp. 102-3 
of his Uisarya-mdhi) he tells us that 91% became % and ^ changing 
into gave (G.) cue cannot help smiling at the series of errors. 

is obviously from (Skr.) Ho, stand’. However, we must be 
fair* Cowell’s edition of 1 *rd7crita~Prakdda ( Vararuchi ) P. 94, 
footnotes, gives ‘4% as the form of 91% according to one Ms. There is 
hardly any doubt that this was really derived from ^?( and mis¬ 
understood by the person responsible for this reading. 
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(1) ssreft fsori srod ate, 

r<ft& v?rft £rs. 

(Dayaram; Garabt-Sangralia\ Gujarati Press Edition; 

T. 180, Garabi 81, st. 1). 

(2) 3T3T anar ai«^ sn^tr; 
aiu T& *n arr^ ; ftt# strio 

(Ibid, P. 181, Garabi 34, opening lines). 

This eft is reduced to this lowest size from arsaft Skr.; a^If- 

ani? (Pr.); src-srra (%), g.. 

I may notice only one other root under this class, ^-(2),- 

“to take”. I do not derive the word from (Skr.)=to 
lead. (If that derivation was accepted, it won’t fall under this 
class, the change from ^ to ^ being the only one and too small 
for justifying its inclusion in this class). The reasons for 
rejecting this derivation are:— 

(1) The sense of is “to take”, that of is “to lead”, 

and though it is not impossible for the sense to pass 
into that of “taking” through the sense, “to carry” 
it does after all involve a far-fetching process; 

(2) jft is not found in Prakrit or ApabhramSa literature in 

any form other than or the like; 

(3) A comparison with the Marathi words sjuf (from 5ft) 

=‘to guide’, ‘to lead’, and (from *T^)=‘to take’ 
indicates that sft is likely to be restricted to the 
sense of guiding, leading or the like. 

I derive % (<3j) from 35* (Skr.), 35^(Pr.), \' 

The last step but one is a hypothetical one, but it is meant to show 
the course of phonetic change. It is true ^ is found already in this 
form (^turned to ^) as early as the time of MugdMvabodlia 
Auktilca (V. S. 1450), and earlier even, i. e. before Hemaohandra, 
as the following quotations will indicate:— 

(?) ^ rnfM x x x ttsi 

(Mugdhay. P. 4 col. 2) 


34 
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00 qtft fcqT^ ariH^ 5tpjr? ws? q qtffir sue g* I 

{Ibid, P. 5. col. 2) 

(\) $ ^TfTf^q qcjBI £rf| 3TH*g II 

(Si. He. VIII-iv-387 illustration) 
3If here is rendered in the Dudhala Vritti by 
( 4 ) 

( Prdlrita-P ingala , I“9 ) 

(Markandcya’s Prdkrita- Sarvasva, XVII, 8, 
Vizagapatam Edition, gives 1-50 as the Pr. 
Pingala reference, but I find this quotation 
at 1-9 in the Calcutta edition of Pr. Pingala). 
All that we can say in these circumstances is that <3^ had 
passed into the form ^5 at a very early stage, even if ^ has to 
be found side by side with it somewhere. 

I am not alone in deriving ^ from aa above. Mr. Beames 
supports me in this; see his Comparative Grammar Vol. Ill, 
P. 49, and Vol. I, P. 2G8. He also points out (Vol. I, P. 248) 
that Bangui! writes but pronounces and Oriya both 

writes and pronounces 353T; this may throw a side light on the 
attempt to connect Marathi with Sks. (Pr.)-^f (G.) 

instead of with Skr. “to lead”. (Mr. Beames so derives M. 

Vol. Ill, P. 49). For M. ^ and are different in sense 
(as I have pointed out above), just as Sindh! *3^ and 33 bear 
different shades of meaning; (=‘bring’) (literally, come 

(^T^f) after ‘taking’ it) would be used in cases of things which 
can be carried in the hand, wile sra (also—“bring”) is used 
in cases of things which are not so portable but only capable of 
being led in or the like. Similarly in Marathi spJf refers to 
things that can be taken in the hand, and to things that can be 
led from one place to another. I recognise that has another 
sense, viz. “to carry”; but this is in distinct contrast with 
which means simply “to take”; thus implies the moving of a 
thing from one place to another, while to simple receiving of 
a thing in the hands or a receptacle. 
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Sir Rabindranath Tagore also agrees in this derivation of 
Bang. (“to take”) from c$vr. He traces the course thus:— 

See J. R. A. S. 1918, P. 588, 
article by Mr. J. A, Anderson on “Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Notes on Bengali Grammar”.) 

I now come to (*T) under our Utsarga V: —viz. the formation 
of the corpus of Gujarati verbs by turning nouns (and, some 
times, adjectives) into verbal roots, without any appreciable 
alteration. 

As a type of this class we may take the verb STTOg (G.) from 
(Skr.). The group may be called for convenience. 

dart, an arrow, a spike,’ would be in Prakrit, and is 
in Gujarati, a noun. From it we have the verb ‘to 

hurt, pain inwardly.’ No doubt, Skr. is from the verb 

^5. 11 2 But the Gujarati verb BRf is correctly traceable to the 
Gujarati noun as above. I give the list as framed 

by me:— 


Skr, noun 
Adj. 

or Prakrit or 

Apabhr. 

Guj. 

Guj. verb. 

1 sr?q 


ST55 

STU53 

2 qqm 




3 qq 


(rare, as in 

qT$ q *tqq) q'fa; 

Dalapatram). 

qkf 

4 

(direct) 


mqrtf 

5 frqfe: 


fqqiq 

qHTqt tken^qf 

6 ftq 

(direct) 



7 # 

m 

('JjT at some 
time). 


112. 

Sk r# would be 

Pr.; unless it is 

we cannot 


have SIS in Guj.. is not found in Wilful 0 ! referred to in Si. H&. 
VIII-iv-329 so as to double the 55. Nor is the *1^ called an 
The word at the end of the illustrations leaves the matter in 

uncertainty. If 3J55 can be included in the we may exclude 
from our list here. 
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Skr. noun or 
Adj. 

Prakrit or 
Apabhr. 

Guj. 

Guj. verb. 

8 

qr i 
a 


q^i 

9 HE: 


HE 


10 forc 

% 

fa* 

TOf 

11 

to 

E* 


12 



flaSXXi 

3 3 hite^e 

S3 



srtef 

14 


EH 

snf 

15 



sproif 

16 



q^Tg 

17 



*qz:qrq 

18 HEEE 


HIEf 


19 HEE 


HTf 

3Er| 

20 HEEE 


v Tt^ 

H^g 

21 -fta* 

qfare 


tft55| 

22 


HTS 

Htsgf 

23 


HTHd 

nHTii 

24 arr$EE 


3TTE55^ 

HE55PJ 

'O 

25 HHTrrm: 

q^TrTTqS 


H^ni 


[fcqft is a 'participial form of a defective verb the root 
whereof may be postulated as no other verbal form of this is 
recognized by idiom. This is a verb formed from the noun tfq 
which can be conjecturally traced to Skr. ifcTSJ: (concurrence), 
Ap. tfqrs, then tfqT3-%5-Hq.] 

Notes:— 

(2) I find q$rf*T9? in Kiimarapala-Charita , II, 63. The 
Sanskrit commentary renders it by STTft^qsqqqT*. It also has 
srqqff^TT: for ^q^TqifoT^. This may show that the original 
Sanskrit nominal root gave q^RJ. But in view of the very 
limited field in which Gujarati demominative verbs play a part, 
I prefer to trace the verb to the Gujarati. noun,Jq^pq. 
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(3) means “to trust, so as to bear in patience.’* 

Sanskrit has not got as a root; (— to slight) does exist, 

but as a whole root. 

(4) cf. wsxi * mz snqqjoST 

(A popular saying). 

(5) —This is a peculiar formation. gives the 

appearance of a causal form in Sffcr, and hence qvr is taken as an 
original root. The mistake of regarding formations in 3?Tq 
e, g. ^TTcf, ^T«r, etc. as nouns formed from the causal in 
plays also a part in this case. 

It is not quite satisfactory to trace from 

for the sense of when traced from 

is not fully derived from In f^f^the sense is active 

(f^TTS 3Rcft), whereas implies a passive sense (fr^TS sjeft). 

(6) ^ftrPCf is found in Sanskrit itself; it is given as 

a root in the Siddhdnta Kaumudi. But in reality in Sanskrit 
itself the root is from the noun f^q. I have an idea that 
really came from consciousness, life; that alone can be a true 

which embodies a conscious, living, idea. 

(8) $3|;-as in cPRTT^ which refers to the oppressive heat 
before rainfall. is the noun from 

(9) e. g. 

(Ndrasinhai Surata-Sangrdma , 27-8). 

(lO)#C|-The verb may owe its rise to a misapprehension: 
similar to that which gave 3I*Tg to Kathiavada. 
which may be mistaken for and hence . I put this as an 
alternative theory. 

(12) This root cannot have been formed direct from 

<T35 and the verb for in that case it would be whereas 

we have as a whole word. Consequently noun, 

through gives correctly. 
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(18) (Skr.) cannot have yielded direct; for 

3F? has 3PT5 in Prakrit. 

(14) to (17) and (22) and (28). These are from Gujarati 
nouns and adjective with no corresponding source-word in Sanskrit. 

(18) to (24) are verbs framed from adjectives whereas the 
others are from nouns. Amongst the adjectives, (18), (19), 

(22), (28) and (24) possess a passive sense, and can thus be 

differentiated from Sanskrit denominatives like (20) 

and (21) on the one hand and (22) on the other may be con¬ 
trasted: ^55f, are like causal in sense, but without 

any denominative termination; whereas has such a sense 

Oft# i. e. *ft# wTCg), and the termination ^ (similar 

to skr. 3Uj) as well. 

(25) is an instance where the principle of false analogy 

finds play. a pure noun, is regarded as having 9?Tcft as a 

^termination like from ^RT«ft from and the like; 

and hence is taken as the corpus in a passive sense. 


I may here sound a note of warning. Verbs, no doubt, are 
formed as above from nouns and adjectives, but there is a limit 
fixed to it by idiom and usage whose canons are like unwritten 
law. To take any undue liberty with this principle will lead one 
into ridiculous absurdities. Such cases are seen in erroneous and 
irresponsible formations from participles in or in ( 53 s) 
terminations; e. g. 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 


4. 


( Indu-Knmura Nti.tal'a\ by Mr. Nfmalal D. Kavi. I, V-74), 

JPqt” , rr 


(Ketaldnh Kttvyo , by the same writer, Dedication, ^ J 

“ttan^n snsssrt, t? 

e 

{Jaya and Jayanta , by the same author, P. 1^4#, j( ne 
{UsM, by the same author, P. 16) f 


3, J. 7 ) 
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This sort of unknowing license is carried to farther extremes 
by some others, as when a writer in a Gujarati Magazine ( Samd- 
lochaka , July-September 1912, P. 176, line 1.) coins the verb 
from ! The very formation of is ignored 

here. A friend sending to me a New Year’s Day greeting wrote 
‘3^ here the bad example set by Mr. Nanalal is 

faithfully followed. I need not waste time in analyzing the error 
in these liberties with language, grammar and common sense. 113 

[Note: —It may be asked why this part *T of this Utsarga is 
not treated as part of UtsarUa IV-3 where stems formed from 
formations are dealt with. But a little comparative examination 
will disclose the difference in the conditions in each case. In 
cases fallowing under Utsarga /F-(3) the stem-formation itself 
is the subject and it is affected by some phonetic operation or 
other following or accompanying the joining of the ^ termination; 
while in the present case the original TTTFrf form of Sanskrit is 
taken up bodily to form the corpus of the verb.] 

I shall close this part of the fourth Lecture here. 

113. The only exceptions sanctioned by usage and idiom that I 
Can find in this connection are the verbs (=to give) and 
used in Gujarati from and ^ (past participles in Skr.). There is a 
clear object m those exceptional forms; in the first place the word 

is used not in any and every case of giving, but only somewhat 
sarcastically and in a sinister way to express the idea of unjust, illegal, 
or Unrighteous giving, as that of a bribe and the like. Secondly, to 
emphatize this aspect of the sense the original Sanskrit form 
is intentionally preserved to give prominence to it. is similarly 

taken bodily from the Sanskrit with the special object of intensify¬ 
ing the sense of giving severe mental pain. 

It is difficult to see any special object in the verb formed out of 
3tfi by Dayaram in the following line:— 

( Rasika-Vallabha^ XCIVj 4). 

It must be regarded as a bold license, unless it was a form in vogue 
technically amongst Vaishnavas . 
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NOTE A. 

( Lecture IV, Section I) 

See P. 118, end of n. 5. 

_______ / 

It will be interesting to examine the full significance and scope of 
so that a clear light may be thrown on its relation to the 
of our present day vernaculars. The passages dealing with 
in the Rigccda PrdtH&khya are as under: — 

Patala I, 17; VI, 10, 13, 14; XIII, 13; XIV, 25. 

Macdonell has focussed all the important features of from 

the PrdiUdl'hyas in his Vcdic Grammar (Encyclopoedia of Indo-Aryan 
Research Series) in § 21 thus:— 

“ Scarabhakti —When a consonant is in conjuction with r or a nasal, 
a very short vocalic sound tends to be developed between them, and the 
evidence of metre shows that a vowel must often be pronounced between 
them. It is the general view of the PrdlMdtfiyas that when an r 
precedes another consonant a vowel is sounded after it; according to 
some of them this also takes place aftor l or even after any voiced 
consonant. They call it Smrahhakti or “vowel-part,” which they 
describe as equal to i, or i mora in length and generally as equi 1 - 
valent to a or c (probably — c) in sound. 

‘ l a. The metre of the RV. shows that an additional syllable is 
frequently required in words in which r either precedes or follows another 
consonant e. g. dar&ata “worthy to be seen” (quadrisyllable); indra- 
name of a god (very often tri-syllabic); pra “forth” (dissyllabic. ) 

“ 5, When a consonant is followed by u, n , or m , the same para¬ 
sitic vowel often appears, e. g. yajua ( = ya] a nd “sacrifice,” gndr 
( — gu/ia) “woman.” It is, however, here frequent only as representing 
the second syllable after the ceasura in trishtubh and jagati verses, it 
rarely occurs at the beginning of such vcrBes, and never at the end.” 
This section has an important note 11:— 

“There seem to be a few instances of a Svarahhakti vowel being 
actually written: tarasanti , beside tras~ u tremble,” the secondary deriv¬ 
ative Svaitarim , beside S vitro (A V) “white;” purusa and purusa- 
“man” probably for pur* a (Wackernagcl, 1, 51, cp. 52.)” 

Uvvata in his commentary on the Rik-PrdtUdkhya (Patala 1-17) 
remarks: I WTO* II The first portion of 

this comment would probably favour my interpretation, 
but the latter portion would show it to mean 131*3 

Then MacDonelFs interpretation (‘vowel-part’) has the support 
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of the St. PeterBburgh Lexicon which renders SvarabhaJcti by 
Teilvocal (i. o. portion of a vowel). 

Whitney ( Tahtiriya Prdii6 dkhya XXI” 15) also calls it f ragment , 
piece i part of a vowel. 

On the other liand,M. Williams, in his Sanakrit-English Dictionary* 
calls SvarabhaJcti “vowel-fracture:” which would favour the senso 
unless “vowel-fracture” is intended to mean “fracture ( i. ©. 
fraction) of a vowel,” which is not a likely meaning. 

Again SR^Effor I^Ef, 5^ for ^ would indicate that, at least in 
cases of this nature, the interpolated element is a vowel, not vowel-part , 
and thus it would be not unless the I and S' in 

these cases are to be pronounced as fractions of a o nc-jadird vowel. 

Then again, the corresponding Greek term for Svarabhakti, viz. 
AnajAyxis, means, literally, ‘'unfolding (awa^back, ^yWs = fold)”; 
this would point to the process of the unfolding of a conjunct by the 
interpolation of a vowel betwoen the two members; theretoro 
(separation) of the members of a conjunct. 

Taking all these facts together, it may fairly be inferred that 
SvarabhaJcti was originally intended to denote the i^rocess of splitting up 
cf the members of a conjunct by a vowel (^^l)—the vowel 
being shorter than a short vowel: and that by an unconscious transition 
it acquired the sense of ‘‘portion of a vowel,”—a sense made plausible 
by the fact that the operating vowel waB generally, almost always, a 
fraction of a mdtrd , either :1* or sometimes of a rnora. Such an un¬ 
conscious shunting oh of meaning is not an uncommon psychological 
process. 

An examination of the nature of SvarabhaJcti will show the following 
points of contrast between itself and ld#*T as seen in the vernaculars in 
India, and even in the earlier Prakrits:— 

(a) While involves a full one mdtrd vowel, SvarabhaJcti as a 
rule has a fraction of a mdtrd, , i, or i of a mdtrd , only in 
very rare cases it involves a full mdtrd vowel; as in 3*?*T for 

and for In fact SvarabhaJcti is such a delicate 

phonal phenomenon that some Aeharyas have gone the length 
of denying its existence. (Vide RiJc-PrdliSdJchya , Pafafa 
VI, 14.); 

(b) The nature of SvarabhaJcti is so very delicate that the 

PrdttidJchya says it doe's not interfere with the functions of 
the conjunct: ^ (ttik. Prat., Patala VI-10). 

True, this primarily means thal none- 

35 
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the-less its further significance is that the conjunct practically 
remains intact. on the contrary, actually breaks off 

the conjunct; 

(c) In the case of Svarahhahti the interpolated vowel is either 

or a short In the case of it is always in our 
vernaculars, and, in the Prakrits, the original vowel is generally 
repeated *T*Ri); fifef (for (for ftftar 

(for Wtt). Vide Prdkrila-Prakdia, III—50 If.; or, as 
Hemacliandra gives it, the interpolated vowel is ^ or ^ as 
the case may be; see Si. He. VIII—Ii—lU0 to 115; 

(d) SraJabkali/i comes in only when there is a < or sometimes a 

or a nasal (or even a voiced consonant) as a member of the 
conjunct. occurs even outside these limitations, c, g. 

qq>: (Skr.) (G.) 

g««(Skr.) 3*13 (G.) 

and the like; 

(e) is developed only as a metrical necessity; (as Mac* 
Donell discovers: though it is not easy to find this in the 
PrdtUdJchya , there may be some such reference not at once 
visible). ftWT, on the other hand, is a phonetic development 
unconnected with metre, and aiiscs out of physiological 
necessity, (which, I suspect, is at the bottom of 

also). 

(f) Even in the case ol. some internal sandhi changes where 

3 and <1 are involved as second mem hors of a conjunct, the 
principle of svarahhakti underlies the eventual changes; e. g. 
i&W'j from senior; sfafwoq from iqcq from ^q; 

Iqia from «nq; |q from S3:; from £K; sftw from 

qi, W; gtaw? from sfaffcHfi from *b\' 

In some of these instances the original conjunct is the result of the 
onion of * and «f, as in sqffiOT, sifafifoi, ami ^13 («m^q<fl(d E qiq:); but 
in cases like 5K, §31, ^r, ^ the conjunct does not tlow from an 

original ^ or ^ and ®l. All these instances throw a very significant light 
on the natural basis of Scara-b/udfi. 

This principle of Anaptyxis is noticed by comparative philologists, 
witness Karl Brugmanu, Knrze, Verglciehcndc Grammalik De r Indo - 
germanichen Sprachin, §§ 312-315. 

Dr. P. D, GunC* (Introduction to Comparative Philology , P. 61) 
also notices Anaplyxis , hut he docs not seem to distinguish between 
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Svarabhakti (with a fractional m&trn ;) and the full splitting up of 
the conjunct which I have called R&I. Ho lumps together the Vedio 
2^ ($ r Z$)y (^{5R) and the full ROT of the modern vernaculars as in 

M. V3i\l for Skr. M. VW for Skr. etc.. 

Tin's short survey will show that SvarabhatJtii furnishes the under* 
lying principle of R%^1 in an embryo stage; that at an early stage the 
ft%*-like formation peeped out in occasional words like and 3^*; 

and that the very name Anaplyxn which simply means “folding back, 
unfolding,** marks a partial separation of the folded petals of the con¬ 
junct bud. I would finally point to the significance of the grammatical 
change yielding a split nasal as in ft**), (ftg), 

(£a), &ca. as marking the intermediate step leading up to the 

of the modern vernaculars, beginning in the Prakrit period. 

I find tho term used by Markandoya in his PrdkritarSarvasva, 
IX, 47, where, however, ho uses it as applying to dissolution of 
(vowel ?) sandhi, or rather to the absence of coalescing of vowel® 
by sandhi . 

But he deals with the splitting up of conjuncts in III— 77 ft’, and 
his tum^for the process is (III, 77) which he explains in the 

gloss as km. lie also notes cicR^r as well as the interpolation of 
%y 3, in certain cases. 


NOTE B. 

(Lecture IV—Section I) 

(See P. 187 of the Lecture) 

SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS ON THE WIDE 5 AND 0. 

(With reference to Dr. Tessitori’s critisisin of my theory, in the 
Indian Antiquary, September 1918 V 0 1. XLVII, Part DXCIX.) 

The main point of difference betwoon Dr. Tessitori and myself is: — 
That Dr. Tessitori derives the wido from 3T?-3T3 and tho 
narrow one from OT-3R, while I hold the opposite view (wide) 

from OT-*R, 3UJ-3I*; and ir-sft (narrow) from 3f*-3RT). 

(a) Dr. Tessitori regards &ca, as deceptive spellings, *1 

being a mere writing peculiarity for f. To prove this he goes back to 
Prakrit works even and cites from Jacobi’s Mahdrdshtri \ Erzahlungen • 
?p. 72, 63, 6l f 60,— 
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and *PR for 

u'f, q^iffofr, and mi. 

My reply: —The Mss. on which Jacobi based his edition were 
written in V. S. 1011 and 1060 respectively. It is, therefore, clear 
that the scribes adopted the actual spelling in vogue in that period, a 
spelling quite unknown to Prakrit. (I leave aside the possible explana¬ 
tion about that it may aB well be Prakrit for *ld (instead of 
as the other instances show as the evolnte of §). 

(b) Dr. Tcssitori has been oscillating in his views as to the nature 
of this found really as an evolnte of ^ in 0, W. Uaj. Thus: — 

(1) In his “Notes” § 4-(5) In* givss A as a real change of % and 
cites W, WT*ft, WBK as instances from 0. W« It. works. 

(2) Later on he regards 33* &ca. as instances of “writing pecu¬ 

liarity” only; again, as Prakrit talsamas ; and 

again he says that the ^ may he a corruption of the 
Sanskrit (a thing quite unknown to the Prakrits.) 

(See his ‘‘Bardic Survey”, App. 1. P. 76) 

(3) Lastly, in Indian Antiquary, September 1018, he calls the 

a writing peculiarity for s[ and as a tatsama in part 

modelled on 

Here is a bewildering conflict of views. 

(c) The change of 3 to 

While repeating hia objections to the reversion of 3 to d in O. W. 
TUj,, he tries now to account for tlic change of ^ to ^ in words like 
^SETWi ^ by seeing therein the interpolation of what he calls a 
citing, as instances in support of this theory, and such 

like Mar. words. 

My answer to this would he this: 

These cases, of g are not due to interprlation, but to the 
turning of (in ^) to 3 just as Mar. turns W to % in words like 
&ca.. Any how the 3^3 argument will not explain the case of 
back from <fr3' tT L because, as Dr. Tessitori himself holds, this 
comes in after a long vowel; (in the of ^ is short). [By the 
way, I may note hen* that and even is erroneous nomencla¬ 
ture, started perhaps by Dr. Hoernle who called Ilemachandra’s 

by the wrong name as if the ^ which was said to be heard 
as ^ and therefore called got some curious thing like 

nee Dr. Hoernle’s Introduction to PrAlcrita Lalcshana H jP. XJCVfl ]. 
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(d) My theory that languages do not proceed on a uniform line of 
march but move backwards and forwards, is regarded by Dr. Tessitori 
as novel and requiring proof. I may, in answer, simply point to the 
instances of reversion of ^ to back to ^ and again to 5S; to °T and 
back to *1; to fluctuating on the stream of language to and 

fro; also and the like. Nay, Dr. Tessitori’s own views 

support mo. He says:- 

“The passing of one language into another being always effected 
through gradual steps, it is natural that whenevor the older language 
is made to finish and the younger one to commence, some of the features 
of the former must be found in the early stage of the latter and likewise 
some of the features of the latter in the ultimate stage of the former’ 7 . 

(His “Notes”, Reprint, P. 5, 11. 1(1-20 =■ Ind. Ant, Fob. 1914 Vol. 
XLIII; Part DXL, P. 2b.) 

I also find Bcamcs using the very same words as I have now used, 
many years before me, which I see only after I wrote my remark 
in question. He says:- 

“The process seems, like so many phonetic processes in the Indian 
languages, to work, backwards and forwards , and to branch out into 
further collateral developements, as into h and the like”. 

(“Comparative Grammar”, Vol. I, P. 238 § 60. The italics are mine.) 

(e) Dr. Tessitori regards the as steps from src towards 

the wide sound; and he contends that such Sf-sS'l are found in Gujarati 
Mss. of the 10th Century A, D. and thereabouts. 

As I have already pointed out, the in Mar. Mss. are but a 

feeble attempt to symbolize the wide sound, and do not represent any 
preliminary step. As regards Gujarati Mss. and the symbols, I 
have made a patient scrutiny of many old Gujaifiti Mss. of the period 
between V. S. 1557 and 165G, with the result that nowhere do these 
Mss. use 1 for the evolutes oC 31?—and that when in very rare 
instances these symbols ( 1) are found, there are these either because 

the scribe was a Maravadi or one under Maravadi influence. 

(f) Dr. Tessitori is himself not quite clear as to how these $ -*r 
were pronounced. He has at least three varying and more or less con¬ 
flicting theories about this. Thus, in Tho Indian Antiquary, September 
1918, P. 227 he states that the &f —311 were pronounced as diphthongs. 
At P. 228, of the same number and in Note 10 therein he states that the 
tadbhava were not pronounced exactly tho same way as tatsama 
•(—but that they were probably pronounced in a way similar to the 
3T-3IT of Hindi. And yet at Pp* 231-232 of the same number he tells 
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us that the Hindi st-*l sounds are identical with the wide of Mar. 
and Gujarati except that they represent a slightly earlier stage, the very 
same stage of the Mftrvadi Gujarati diphthongs as they must Jbave 
been pronounced previous to their transition into the wide vowels, 

Now, there are obvious objections to all these theories. The pure 
diphthong, for instance, could not have suddenly jumped into the wide 
sound. Dr. Tessitori seems to have a lurking suspicion that the 
were not sounded as pure diphthongs, hut fighting shy of the wide 
sound, lingered somewhere before the fully developod wide sound, and 
yet he again regards the BT-3ft as representing the fully developed wide 
sound. This confusion lands him into apparent inconsistencies. 

I prefer the inverted rndtrd to mark the wide sound, because SMft, 
as keep the components and slightly apart from 

each other, whereas as $n§Ws, hold the components 

interfused. 

(g) The ear-test on which I rely strongly is rejected by Dr. 

Tessitori as a false guide. I do not see how. After all, the question 
of pronunciation depends mainly, if not entirely, on the hearing of the 
sound. Oral tradition, is most valuable in this matter. Mere 

dead formula* and symbols are useless without such teaching. Livo 
sound must he presented to the ear. Even Dr. Tessitori himself ran into 
a wrong interpretation of the wide sound when he had to depend on 
accounts given by others and see only written symbols. He has mado 
a clear admission about this in his “Bardic Survey”, J, A, S. Beng. N. 
S. XII, 1910 A. D., P. 74, para 1, True, lie now (The Indian Antiquary 
September, 1918, P. 232, n. 16) says that he misunderstood the signs 

ww 

ai-au in Sir George Grierson’s L. S. I. IX, ii, and suggests that this 
was the source of his error. But Sir George has distinctly stated 

(L. S. I. IX-ii-, P. 20) that ai and an, stand for the sounds in “hat” 
and hot”. And Dr. Tessitori’s exact words (“Bar lie Survey”, P. 74) 
are-“I had never been in India and for all information concerning 
pronunciation in Gujarati and MfiravAdi had completely to rely on the 
account given by others, which, I afterwards found to be incorrect ". The 
words underlined hero sliow something different from the written 
reference in Sir George’s L. S, I, IX, ii. I maintain that you have 
only to sound and you see the connection and causal relation 

wi h the wide sound 

(h) 5 amprasdrchia-I n cases like 
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and 3*I3<3— 301 ^ 3 —' qv\t. 

Dr. Tcsgitori objects to the changes of 3-3 to (i. c. to sampra- 
edraiia) on the ground that samprasdraiia is not possible (in 0* W. R&j.) 
where the 3 or 3 is initial, also that if the 3-3 arc stressed there is no 
samprasdrana, but if unstressed they take samprasdrema . This is 
just the opposite of my contention. When 3-3 (or rather the therein) 
is accented there is samprasdraua and if it is unaccented sampra^drana 
is prevented by the shifting of the accent to the preceding *1 (of 
®fa), thus turning the of 3-3 info a £331 and consequently dropp¬ 
ing it, leaving the immediate cause of the wide sound. 1 

The genesis ol mmprasdvnna in words coining into the vernaculars 
is \\\\§'-sampmmr(in.a is due to a softening of effort in pronouncing the 
semi-vowels; it is a liquefaction of these sounds. This is rendered 
possible when the 3^3 arc; intervocalic; for the two adjacent vowels 
provide a vocalic atmosphere and influence. This reduces the strong 
3-3 to weak 3-3 in the first instance, and then finally to the strong 
3-3 (which Dr. Hoernle, in his Introduction to the PrdkrUa-LaMuna , 
P. XXV11, § 4> happily calls semi-consonants) turn into weak 3-3 (which 
Dr. Hoernle calls semi-rowels); then these melt away into the vocalic 
condition, % } 3, under the action of an inter vocalic medium* 

Thus, the conditions requisite for sampmsdra^a arc:- 
(a) Intervocalic position of 3-3 y 
and (b) stress on the 3f 0 f q- 3 . 

The sampntsdraua in the following words may at first sight appear 
to violate condition (a) cited abovc:- 

(1) (Skr.) (G.) 

00 w (Skr.) *5 (G.) 

GOfefSkr.) ^(H.) 

. (4) *3^ (Skr.) 3^33 (G.) 

^ 1. Dr. Tessitori will find himself on the horns of a dilemma in 

the case of words like 3fw5-33e5-3I&; 3jJi^KV33‘55flO (33(3^} by meta- 
thesis)-3K3®t. For the 9T3 in these words is undoubted as also the 
narrow *U in the final word-form, lie must either admit that the 
narrow sound hero has come out of SJ3 and give up the theory that »T3 f 
(and *33) yields the narrow sound, or convert the here into 9T3 
to account for the narrow sound and in so doing admit 
(change of 3 to 3) which he has throughout denied. 
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But it is an apparent violation only. For, in these cases a minute 
steps in at first and yields as intermedi¬ 

ate steps, thus furnishing the required intervocalic position for Sand 
(k) Accent and its influence 

Dr. Tessitori is puzzled at my use of accent. He asks if it is the 
old Sanskrit accent. It cannot bo in the case of Prakrits and verna¬ 
culars. Even the old Sanskrit accent was partly pitch and partly 
stress, no one is yet decided as to its true nature, and scholars like 
Beamcs and Dr. Sir It. G. BhundArkar have used the term ‘‘accent’* in 
the sense of “stress” in dealing with the phonology of modern verna¬ 
culars. There was therefore no occasion to ask what 1 meant by 
‘accent’, or to contend that 1113 ' accent did not fall on the same syllable 
on which the Sanskrit accent falls. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
LEG TUBE 111. 


(I) P. 7(i. After (5) Add:— 

Bhfilana’s KAdamhari, I\ 33, 1. 1 (K. II. Dhruva’s edition) 
has | and Silacaii-no-Rdsa (V. 

S. 1700), 1\ 00, 1. 7 (7V. Kdryamahl edition) has 
(though 1 . 8 next after ii. has b T3IRl)- 

All ] can say to this is that “THR, as a false word, must 
have originated before BhAlamPs time. 

(II) P. 80: after para 1 add:— 

For an enlightening discussion on tliu connection between 
these sounds, (or 2 ) and and tlic physiological inability 
of some races see Max Muller’s Science of Language , Vol. II, 
pp. 183-185. The following statement therein is noteworthy:— 
“Physiologically we can only account for this confusion by in¬ 
efficient articulation, the tongue striking the palate bluntly half 
way between the k and the l points, and thus producing morU 
of a dental, sometimes more of a palatal noise. 7 ’ 

I may add that the phonetic alfinity between ^ and 3 * is 

indirectly suggested by the fact Ilia I the junction of letters 

with S yields letters in Prakrit and a similar junction of 
c 

letters with ®! yields the same result in rustic Gujarfitl; 

Skr; l’l .: <i. =<W (rustic G,). 
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(III) P. 94, h. 42. 

gc (Skr.); CM.) s§* 

Dr. Bhandarkar (Lectures, P. 190) traces (M.) to 
(Skr.) through (Pr.). Tho sense as well as sound- 
changes favor the derivation from 31-, 

LECTURE IV Section I 

(I) P. 113. After the definition of add:— 

But 3J8JC signifies a vowel also. See Rile-PnUii dkhya, 20, 
and 23 (M. Muller’s edition): 
aifsn^t: tnwFm: aw;srajoro l 20 

(II) P. 127, n. 12. Continue the note thus:— 

A still stronger indication is found in the oliango of S 
to 3 (in Marathi) when inflectional changes reraovo the accent 
from 3; o. g. (nominative); MRSTd (locative). 

Gujarati itself has the word (with a 3) in literature 
of the nineteenth and seventeenth centuries of the Vikrama era: 

(1) m?\ swf 

(Dayarain; Daydrthn-Isvita-Kdvya-jnani-m&ld, Part II, P. 
296, pada 44; edited by ^Joshi Cliliotalal GirijaSankar and 
Vasantram Harikrishna Sastri). 

(2) mjQ qoj w ft ^ 

( Silavati-no-Mdsa; V. S. 1700, P. 60, L 10; Pr. K&vyan&tct 
edition.) 

(3) 515 SWU qiTO Itft 

(Svaru/xX) Dhiro Bhagat; XXII, 1). 

The word, here means the rainy season , (as in Skr.), 1 

not "rain" (as in Marathi); thus it could not have been an importation 
from Marathi by Dayarain, Neiuavijaya, or Dhiro. Nor could the steps 
have been because Prakrit itself lias RT3^T with the 

vowel, ( Runi&raiHlla-charita , I, 9, 21; II, 32; &ca.). Therefore 

1. In the illustration from Dhiro, the sense is changed by and 
MIW raeans- u a vow observed in the rainy season;’ 7 is just liko 

( = to observe tho vow during the nine nights, i. o. nine days, 
in Agvina (1st to 10th, bright half) for worshipping the goddess). 
WG ^$1 has acquired proverbial currencv. 

3G 
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!b a clear case of pratisamprasdrana* Nor could it be explained by the 
interpolation of ^ dgama followed by a change of ST to 

a process involving needless circumlocution. 

(HI) P. 129. 9^$^.—I regard the importation of 35 as queer, 
because 913" comes in generally in the caeo of words in the neuter 
gender (Si. He. VIII-iv-354), whereas cannot by any Btrain bo 
regarded as in the neuter gender. changed to may p>e regard¬ 
ed as a caso of metathesis or of the shifting of tho to the 
beginning of a word (as per uisarga I —(a), under class B Infra 
Lecture IV, section II, opening pages). 

Dr. Sir B, G* Bhatularkar (Lectures, P. 207 and n. 4.) traces Ap. 
ft to (Skr.). He adds that the S of is that of the nomi* 

native singular which Avas freely used in Ap. as the Gujarati ®TI is at 
present. Be this as it may, my difficulty about tho anusvdra in S’ 
av ill remain as it is; whereas my derivation will show that it is refer¬ 
able to the original in 9^*1« 

I recognise that Panini V-iii-71 31^2:) and the 

v dr tile a tlureon ^52)^) would render stfdi 

a possibility (though the illustrations given in the Siddlidnta-Kaimudl 
and the Mahd-Bhdsliya do not give ); none the less, I feel no 

necessity to go for help to such out-of-the-way forms vdien a simpler 
process is at hand based on the word which must 

be more commonly in use. 

(IV) p. 153. Add after flif-Hf the following:— 

(V) P. 247, last para* ^(«TI (II.); Add:—, 

Wc find a similar combination of ^+9pa in Ymala-pralamlha ; 

K hand a, 17 /, ill; 

*H«I ^ II 

Also, 161; 

X vq sraiwh 

fcio also lh Bhalana, K&damhar'f.-- 

3$ q?tro 

(Ke^avalal DhruVa’s edition, P. 88, 1, 5.) 
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LECTURE IV. 

(Section II) 

The History of the Gujarati Language , its Evolution T 

I now come to Class B of the utsargas governing the phonetic 
evolution of Gujarati words, viz: utsargai 
ally ZaZl lyGu- partially peculiar to Gujarati, i. e. such as are 
jardti with other shared with other Indian vernaculars but with 
languages* some variation^ Under this class, only one im¬ 

portant utsarga may be treated. It deals with the position of the 
weak 5 in Gujarati words. This utsarga is shared by Gujarati with 
Hindi but in a partial sense only; for in Gujarati has a weak 
whereas in Hindi ?*TTO has the strong [I have already compare 
ed the strong and weak $ sounds with the SRUjq and sounds 

of the Pdninrga Silcshd (See supra , P. 66, also supra> P. 115). 
Evidently, the dual nature of the $ sound came down from still 
earlier times, witness the Rik-PrdtiSdlhya , Patala I, 1 

‘3 (vl. 3^T0TTE[) Uvvata on this 

says:—Wiftw q^m fqtfiR'to: «Rt 1 sfaqvrf Rfq 
%fg?rqiqf qrft ll]. But as the prin- 

ciple of denoting the 5 is recognised, whether it be strong or weak, 
I put the utsarga under Class B and not under A. Marathi is 
distinct from Gujarati and Hindi in this respect; it drops the f 
in words like or preserves it in the original conjunct, as in 

SfTSff, s?T5Trcr, gSTW; or separate as in flfFT (from 

?^T), (from ^ut), qf|^r & C a„ (unlike Gujarati 
etc.); or, very rarely, moves it to the end of the words, as in 
(M); (Skr.) In this feature Hindi also differs from Guja¬ 

rati and keeps the $ distinct, for and the like; and this 
is to be expected from the sturdy nature of the HindPspeaking 
race, for the 5 shifted to the beginning and joined with the con¬ 
sonant will necessarily be weak in sound. 

Now we may lay down the utsarga for Gujarati specifically:— 

tUpZion of\ % iii The * undergoes three diSerent phonetic 

Gujarati words- conditions:— 

enunaated . 
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UTSARGA I. 

( $ ) Shifting of situation. —The 5 situated in any part of a 
word either as part of a conjunct or a pure simple non-conjunct, 
or an aspirating element in a class aspirate, 

(a) generally moves towards the beginning of the word, 
or (b) (rarely) moves towards the end of a word. 

[Note:—The non-conjunct ? may either be derived as 5 from 
Sanskrit or be a phonetio evolute of a class aspirate: e. gi 

Skr^ Pr&kr, Gujarati. 

erpt ^ 

This ?, after shifting place, remains either as or 

with its nearest letter. 

(^f) An extraneous 5 is interpolated into a word, when the 
original word, or the intermediate form, ’possesses 
none. 

Here also the ? remains either or 
(?T ) The 5 existing in an original word is losL 
This % may either be part of a conjunct, or with a 

vowel, or may be the aspirating element of a class aspirate. In 
the last case the corresponding unaspirate remains precipitated. 

EXAMPLES. 

(*) The shifting ( ^ )—( a ) —( ) 

cf the situation of f. 

(From original conjunct ) 


Skr. Pr. or Apabhr. Guj. 

TTfvn: 


1. Si-H3. VIII—ii-75, dealing with tho chango of to gives 
alone amoDg the instances; and YIII-ii-79 would lead one to sup¬ 
pose that $ being one of the consonants dropped from a conjunct, whether 
it be upper or lower, may not be a form at all. But VUI’-ii—77 
notes the dropping of when an upper member in a conjunct, and 
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Skr. 

Pr. or Apabhr, 

Goj. 






SFJUT 

( vro) 




2 5*5R3 

Wfrt 

(From original simple (non-conjunct) ) 


srrjpre 


Nfoft 




mi 

m 



sf 



E 5 ( = a hole ' 





2 u?tuj 





»T^( + «) (Nfr-T ) 

*T^S 

^5 3 


(Dcfya) 

y* * 





is actually givon as an instance of Thus it would seem that both 

and 55°$ are recognised words; the principle of 
and that too some times alternately (^l^)-as in S;R~^K~^lt stated in 
the gloss on VIII—ii—79, being applicable in this caso also. is ac¬ 
tually used in Karptira-Manjari, 1 

W \\ (Act II, St. 24). i a a i so used in the same play at two other 
places; III-28 and IV-8. 

2. See Si-HO. VIII-iv-434. 

3. For a detailed discussion on this word Sco Appendix A, where. 
I have examined and answered Mr. K. II. Dhruva’s arguments in 
favour of ^ 15 * 

4. According to Si-HC. VIl[-i-215 it should be But the 

general rule about *1 being changed to f must have prevailed at some 
time or other, and we have to trace from the form so derived. 

means “ slack '', “Zoose’^what is slack or loose is easy; hence» 
the word ^ meaning “easy” is traceable in sense also from 
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Skr. 

Pr. or Apabhr. 

Gnj. 

sr&w: 

RgfF (*&WS, Sfgr?) 


«BWT: 

55T55JT, mv* 



optionally 


ffST»R3 

*5T3 





( Original f&K — part of a conjunct, ) 

Skr. 

Pr. or Apabhr. 

Guj. 



P 

^4 

5 3T*%, 



STSHYG 

wi 

tffcfT: 

fitsj 

r\r° 


( Original a non-conjunct. ) 


9T!J^r 

3Tf 1 RT ( ?F’RT, RT ) 

fRirf 

n^N^K: 



R^TR: 

Rfi^ 

r«1 

RR?Rt 

7 RI?^ (Rf^5, R^R*) 

RffRY 

RfKt 


RG 8 


S53 


^nrf'R: 

(— collection) 

U^'JT 



flfU 


(=intoxication) 

Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar derives from (Skr.) through 

tho S2 l^ process (metathcsis)-See his Lectures, P. 190. That deriva¬ 

tion leaves the (^T unaccounted for; unless we artificially import an 

for which there is no occasion in view of the i 

natural derivation 

from fcfaw. 



5. Si- 

•H3-VIII-iii-10G. 


6. “ sftR IRRt “ rIrGI Gif ” arc expressions 

known as connect- 

od with Holi festivities. Instead of Vasanta , GrUlrna is used here. 

7. Si- 

H8-VIII-i-135. 


8, H- 

-R+\=vf. 
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Skr. 

Pr. or Apabhr. 

Guj. 

*rta?r: 

(%, tfff) 



n£t<3 


nter 





^j( = difficult) 


(^< 53 ) 9 





( Defy a) 


'Af(=father’e sister) 

existing as the aspirate element in 

a class aspirate. ) 


sr?;rc5 (mre?, ?zn) 

5 m (by s^tpr) 

SF'*?: 


^•Jf 


3R33 (JTO¥, TFSt) 1 1 


«k4 

(direct tftnr) 


(DMgo) 



(DMgo) 

(4) 



9. Cf. Vasanta-Vttasa (V. S. 1508) 

SI*# I 9 { qiM q<fi; II 

— 41 posseesod ” ( by love ); thercforo, mad; cf. 
Skr. = 3111%, possessed. 

Cf, also Kanliadade-Prahandha (V. S. 1512) 

m *life ( Khanda I, St. 23) 

In the opening portion of Lecture IV, Section I, I have traced 
from : through the steps (Sec P. 23 supra). This 

freed not be regarded as conflicting with the present analysis, Both are 
alternative possibilities. The $ termination in Gujarat! can bo traced 
to the Apabhram£a termination which takes tho place of the ®fi 
termination. (Si-He-VIII-iv- 429.) 

10. Not from (Skr.) (Pr.); because ^lf is mainly used 

for frying things in, not for boiling them; ( = to boil ). 

11. Poe instance in the quotation, supra P. 108, n* 53; to which 

may bo added the following:- W 

( Ruhndugada-Kathd by Mandana; V, S. 1574, date of copy). 

12. < chaged to S; then the % left from *1 is changed to 

H and then to H 
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[The DeSrndimdi-mdld I, 155 has In Varga VIII 

72 is given in the sense of 3% If this latter word is ac¬ 
cepted as the source word of this instance will have to be 
excluded. But looking to the meaning (3 tT^J, i. e. a cloth 
used as a wrap over the body, a specific sense and not a general one 
as in and to the fact that ?Wj is a verb in G, and that there 
is a not a in while fWf has a €5 I prefer the derivation 

from 3rW°T. 

<• 

must be a verb made from the noun; or there may have 
been a root like sftf in some DOiya language.] 

C'h)—(b )—shifted towards the end of a word, 

( a non-conjunct in original ). 

SkrT Pr. or Ap. Guj. 

^ (optionally) 

sR*rf*rcrr;r wfl^rm 13 ftsm 

aTflwJTm (arffsn'JT-aT^pn) 1 ^ afam 

13. Rflwsjm (by qfaSW (|3:R 9fqa(<3to); (f shifted 

towards the end); 

Hindi lias see Dr. Bliandarkar’g Philological Lectures, P. 100. 
lie regards Gfi) as Hindi. 

14. ^+*1 become the process is this:-^> which consists of S’ 

. \y -k *>■ 

and a nasality, becomes nasalized 5 ( $) and \+%^ become and thus 
(See the utsarQa about nasals below). 

The word is found in the form of in 

(a) Sild-hcirana by Karmana Manlri (V. S. 1520); 

m m% wmn araisfte sitarot 

(b) Vmida- 2 >rala?idha, (V. S, 1568); 

Rm qR qlaqf (ix, 29); 

(c) lavall-no-Rdsa (V. S. 1700); 

(1) (Khanda V-ix-duho \)\ 

is feminine here) t 

(2) Sjfruoj, ») W *)R[ (Khanda Vl-iv-l) 

(3) m 91^1^1 m (Khanda VI-viU-11) 
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Exception '*— 

qprr qf^T 

( Here the 5 remains unmoved. ) 

[Notes:— 

(1) It will be observed in the above instances that generally 

in the originals the f is situated in the second 

ai% 9 in e the%lond Srwti ^y 1Iablc ) of the words; consequently 
syllable , mixes with the f, in going towards the beginning, of necess- 
i ![ C r ,/ i76 t h r[[ C !^ C ’ ity, mixes with the first syllable either as a 
conjunct or as a sound, an infusion. The 

only exceptions are:— 

Uff, JTH5T, 

( and are only apparent exceptions, tor the 

and st, as prefixes, are detachable elements, and the q in each 
begins the Tq. If, however, the whole word is taken together, 
the reason for £ not going up to the first syllable is clear: is 

caught up by n as the two (it and £) are phonetically very kind¬ 
red, and so its further progress is arrested. In these words the 
5 does not move as far as the first 4ruti y but gets caught in the 
second Sruti and establishes itself there in a complete fusion with 
the original letter of that 4ruti\ and so 3+^ become be¬ 

come 5, also become 3, and 5+^necessarily become i.e.fl* 

(2) and fare differently from the above; the ^ 
travels up to the first Sndi and mixes with * into ^ and with ?I 
into The reason is that in each case the £ is attracted and 
caught up by such letter as is phonetically nearest in affinity to 
it, i. e. in or or both. This explains the apparent un¬ 
evenness of the phenomenon. 

(The Pr. - Kdvya-Mdld edition is obviously in error in printing 
in this last instance.) 

To this may be added Bbalana’s Kadamlarl , Piirvablidga , XXIV* 
1, 66, ^1%I3 but I hesitate, because it is 

an arbitrary emendation of the original text (? 13NW1 = by 

the editor, Mr. K. H. Dhruva, which may or may not be justifiable. 

37 
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(3) Another noteworthy feature is that wherever there is 
a formed by the 5, the shifting of 

S \f U ac(Jm~ ^ is accompanied by a lengthening of the 
panted by a long - preceding vowel: whereas if the 

ih '. •'" (J °f Mepre- | forms a no such process follows: 

ceding vowel, if the ^ -s v 

conjunct is strong. ^5T““Wi uot ?Th. 

I have adverted to this phenomenon in 
my last lecture (Lecture III) under the head of Balance of 
Quantity, when laying down the general principles governing phone¬ 
tic formations and mutations. (Vide supra, Pp . 100-101.) 

In the Prakrits and especially in Apabhram^a conjuncts of 
this nature involving a | in them were in very many cases fHs- 
R'qVts. This is indicated by the metrical quantity of the syllable 
preceding the conjunct in lines like the following:— 

(Si'He-VIII-iv-434.) 


In old Gujarati also this weak conjunct is noticeable even in 


Conjunct locale 
even in tdtscwui 
words in old Guja- 
rdti. 


taisama words, which may, in so far, be regard¬ 
ed as tadbhava :— 

nrft wm =rif% 

sift 


(From a work of Padmandbha; copy written in V. S. 17 
Gujarat &dhi Pair a Vol. XII, May.) 

Here the \ in is and so sq is a weak conjunct. 

But the instance for our purpose here is the weak conjunct 5T in 
STCRlft, as the line would not scan metrically correct if the ST 
were taken as a strong conjunct. Even at present is 

pronounced with a weak m colloquially, and in one of the songs 
sung by Nagar women at the thread ceremony of a boy we find a 
similar weak conjunct: 

“ sT§T3K #rft «F^f ” 

“ ^ sisrh: M3 
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Several instances of the weak conjunct are found in Bhima 
Kavi’s Hari 2 Ala ( V. S. 1574, date of copy of the Manuscript ) 
Kalfi YIII:— 


(1) 

w S3 i 
a# 

(Stanza 32) 

(2) 

m ^ i 

(Stanza 83) 

(3) 


(Stanza 48) 

(0 

SI55I? *i TO STTrr 

(Stanza 5l) 

(5) 


(Stanza 58) 


The conjuncts in black type in these instances are 
as the chopdi metre will show. 

By way of contrast we find in this very same work (the same 
Kola) the word with treated as a strong conjunct too’— 



(St. 29) 


(St, 52) 

1 5 fa?T 

(St, 54) 


(St. 58) 


It seems that conjuncts of this nature were dealt with as 
strong or weak indifferently as suited the metrical convenience of 
4he poet. However, the instances are quoted by me to show that 
this state of things evidences the prevalence of the weak conjunct. 

[Hemachandra allows this license in favor of conjuncts con¬ 
taining ^ and g in Prakrit and even in Sanskrit. See his Clihando- 
nusasana , 1-6 and gloss thereon. See infra , this Lecture, Utsarga 
XVII, Note, for fuller statement.] 

15. The words and read in this line as and the 
metre shows that. It is the loose way of spelling the aspirated sylla¬ 
bles that is responsible for tlio apparent increase in syllables. For 
further treatment of this point see, a few pages below, the discussion on 
and 
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(4) There arc indications in Prakrit of the process of 5 

going up to the beginning of a word. As a rule , 

In Prakrit the j n Prakrit, the f moves towards the end:— 
\ as a rule , moves . . 

towards the end ; 3T^- 

but some exceptions 3T%; etc*, here the (i. e. the 

antcipate the Guj - . . , _ _ _ N . _ , 

ardtiprocess. original of the ) viz: P[ and H (pure or 

included in $0 precede the final letters in the 
Sanskrit originals, but in Prakrit the ^ comes at the end (i, e. 
before the vowel of course) in its own syllable. If the ? is an 
unconjunct evolute, it stays in the locus of its original: e. g. 
snd; etc.. 

But there is one exception of one kind and another of an 
opposite kind; in one the | moves towards the beginning, in the 
other quite towards the end:— 

(a) here (as I have already shown before 1 r ) al¬ 
though Ilemachandra has denoted as a ready-made 
adcJa of ( £r/7e-VIII-irl44 ), the real phonetic 
process involves the movement of the ? towards 
the beginning. 17 

(b) and also alternately *15? ( SrJIe-V 11 7-iv‘ 112). 

Here too, in the latter form, although Ilemchandra 
gives it as a ready-made ddeSa , the real phonetic course 
is the of the ? in its march downwards towards 

the end, and final co-alescence with the ^1ITT ,I3 T, 
resulting in the class aspirate, 5. 

(5) The nature of and m&y be noted here: 

is a condition of a conjunct of ?, with another 

and unaspirated consonant, wherein both members 

their nature des- ...... . , . 

cr il e( l t remain without fusion into a class aspirate. 

This is clear from the definition already given 
by me in the at the opening of the first 

1G. Seo supra y Lecture III, last page, last foot-note. 

17. For a statement of reasons for assigning the beginning of a 
word as the place for this shifting of ^ see Appendix B to this Lecture, 
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section of this Lecture. The reason why there is no 
fusion into a class aspirate is to be found in the fact 
that the and of 5 and the conjoined unaspir¬ 
ated consonant are so uncongenial mutually as to 
prevent such a result. When there is a close phonetic 
affinity, as in the case of n and f, the condition of itgrfij 
is transcended and we have a complete 

fusion of the 5 with the conjoined letter. It covers 
two kinds of cases:— 

( 1 ) with a consonant, 

and ( 2 ) with a vowel. 

(l) With a cor sonant—Only in the case of * 1+5 is this 
possible, as a rule, because, as already stated, their phonetic affini¬ 
ty is extremely close. So we have 

^OT_iTSOT—'Eft; etc. etc.. 

In rare cases there is a between ^and f, or ^and f, or 
■a and 5 ; e. g. 

STfS-Sf^; qfsdMRT; 

(Surati Guj.)J Pi55TOT. 


[Such is sometimes found in the Apabhram^a and Pra¬ 
krit stages even: (Skr.) (Pr.) 

ApaMirarnSa <^p.) Vide SrlTe-VIII, iv-412. ft*! 

sometimes; Skr. ft-vn (Pr.) Si-He-VIIHi- r o7, as in- 
ccasionally in dioated at p. 90 . mpra . 

rnr in norroin * 


of \ found 
in the ApabhrarnSa 
stage sometimes; 
and occasionally in 
Sanskrit, in certain 
forms, e. g. ^^1^, 
53c6I, et eet.. 


i to + ^ The same Principle is exemplified in post- 

/ Ct CCt. • ^ 99m 

ApabhramSa to Gujarati transition in G, 
*T*TCTt which appears as in SUavatrno-Basa ( Y. S. 1700 ),■ 

P. 227 XII, st. 4 (Pr. Kavya-mald edition): 

A minute indication of the germ-stage of this phonetic princi¬ 
ple can be seen even in the earlier stages, i, e. in Sanskrit, in forms 
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like 3F&5, (from Jf), ( from SRr ), where the ^in¬ 

herent in the h of jqr (^h) and in ihe of f*, moves to the 
beginning and gets completely fused together with \ into ^ and 
with ^infco *r. Similar is the case in f^T^rr (from £|). 18 ] 
Otherwise, we have e. g. 

and the like. 

may be likened to a mechanical mixture while to a 
chemical combination. In the latter a set of circumstances comes 
in, like a combining electric current or the like, and we have the 
fusion. This will account for variants like and What 

the combining circumstances are may sometimes be difficult to 
discover. But an attempt to sound will show the phonetic 


The orthodox expl¬ 
anation of this phe¬ 
nomenon , viz. that 
roots Ulce 

(Scca.wcrc originally 
tftfu., ex¬ 
amined and dissent¬ 
ed from. 


18. Dr. 1\ D. Gun6 (in his Introduction to Comparative Philololgy 
P. 35) sees in these phonetic changes an indication 
that the roots beginning with a mere medial 
(u, *0 must have originally begun with a 

medial aspirate which was displaced before the 
following medial aspirate or ^in the body of the 
word. He suggests that the roots 5^, 3**, 
must have originally been W, . I n 

addition to the indication from grammatical forms 
displaying the medial aspirate («nJWfa^ (f*0, and the 

like), his otlier grounds for this theory are:— 

(a) Original medial aspirates are always in Greek changed to 

tenue aspirates: (Skr.) (Or.) nefos; (8kr.); (Gr.) 

fvalor; (Skr.) (Gr.) tharsos; (Skr.) (Gr.) nicthu . 

(b) Similarly in Latin, the Sanskrit becomes fero; is 

fuam; and so forth. 

(c) Further, in Latin, the tenue aspirate representing the original 

medial aspirate, is turned into a simple medial between two 
words; (Skr.) 9*3^ (Lat.) ti-bi; (Skr.) (Lat.) rubros; 
(Skr.) (original of ?^)/Lat ) iU; fSkrJ Wq/Lat Jnebul. 


( d ) Conversely, the tenue aspirate Latin representative of the 
original aspirate finds in Sanskrit a pure medial to represent 
it; Lat . for-es, Skr. Sir 7 ? Lat. fortis, Skr. Lat. of-fendi- 
mentum, Skr. 
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impossibility and the necessity of an instantaneous fusion into 

. The distinction presented by and fjff (Skr. Pr. 

^ fSR - (Dluro Bhagat)-i% noteworthy: in one case 
there is the shifting of the 5 and in the other the 5 T stands 
without throwing off the aspiration; but once the 5 is thrown off 
and shifted, the 3[and unite in a because is difficult 

to pronounce, being medial in situation. 

Maravadi has for no doubt; but it does not affect 
the actual fact of 5+5 remaining in a in Gujarati. 

(2) of O with a vowel. 

The only possible way for a consonant to unite with a 
vowel is for it to precede the vowel and thus the two must 


Therefore, he concludes, the word must have been ori¬ 


ginally that the roots &ca. must have 

originally been these he compares with Goth, gredusy 

Eng. greed; Goth, bindan, Ger. Helen; Germ, linden; Arm. davd; 
Goth, dags , Eng. day , and says their initials correspond to an original 
medial aspirate. 


Unless Dr. Gun 

A better explan¬ 
ation suggested-viz. 
the shifting of the 
^ to the beginning 
cC gelling merged 
with the initial con¬ 
sonants the process 
being the result of 
the loss of the ^ on 
account of sandhi. 


\ points out actual words like &ca» and 

ghreedeHs bhinden , &ca. it is clear that he is making 
a mere conjecture in this matter for which there is 
hardly any strong foundation. At any rate, ap~ 
parently exceptional forms like Bw'Wia., swivels., 
can be better explained by the priniciplc of the 
shifting of the ^inherent in the 'U&ca. to the be¬ 
ginning and getting merged by the process of 
with the initial ^&ca. into g &ca.. 

What is most significant is that the change of 


the unaspirated mediae into aspirated medial in 51* ^ ctc - occurs only 
when the iinal aspirates turn into unaspirates: *TO«vGKI, &ca. 

get the 3 turned to * only when their final ^L&ea. turns into Thus 
the aspiration of the initial docs not occur independently, in fact it is 
dependent on the loss of aspiration of the final, which change is inevita¬ 
ble in the contact with the ^ of and the like compelling the \ &ca* 
to turu inio ^&ca, as a phonetic necessity. This is a clear indication of 
the fact that the aspirate element moves from the final letter into the 
initial and thus secures its aspiration. 
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remain mutually fused together. Thus (Skr.) 3?tjsn-(Pr.) STg^TT- 
£+3reuTT, ?^rT-(G.) 5^li> PTtff. Some people in their desire to 
denounce the system of using 5 in such words as PT, &ca, 

forget the weak nature of 5 and so sound it strong, which is of 
course wrong. 

[Kavi Narmada^nnkar at one 19 time used to combine 3* and 
5 in the impossible form 3*5 (as $5*7 &ca.) the vowel preceding the 
5 and written as a half letter in a conjunct. The absurdity of 
this is obvious, as a half vowel is a physical and phonetic 
impossibility.] 

Presumably this theory of old time Indo-European roots iiko 
&ea. is not an invention of Dr. Guno’s, but is shared by him 
with earlier scholars. Macdoncll, ('Veriic Grammar for Students) § 55 
(P. 39), regarding this aspiration of the initial consonants of roots as a 
compensation for the loss of aspiration of the final consonants would at 
iirst seem to support my view; but his note 1 on this statement sug¬ 
gests the opposite theory; lie says it is not really compensation but tho 
survival of the original initial aspiration of such roots, which was lost 
owing to the avoidance of an aspirate at the beginning and ond of the 
same syllable; and hence, ho holds, the initial returns when the final 
aspirate disappears. I may therefore be perhaps considered as starting 
a heresy in rejecting the orthodox theory and accounting for the as¬ 
sumed initial aspirates in the above manner. But I expect my theory 
to be judged on its merits, not on prepossessions and mere adherence 
to orthodox views. 

I would suggest the theory as under: that in the parent Aryan there 
were the following distinguishable classes of roots: — 

(a) roots like (j'f) for which we have clear indications in forms 
like not explicable otherwise than on the theory of an 

initial aspirated medial in the root state; also roots which 
satisfy the test of the Indo-Gcrmanic phonetic equivalents; 
and (b) Hoots like ^^&ca. which, as I say, alter the initial con¬ 
sonant into a corresponding aspirate simply in obedienco to 
the law of moving tho aspiration from the end to the beginn¬ 
ing under certain cricumstsnces, and had therefore no such as¬ 
pirated first consonant in the root stage. 

19. It must be said to the thinking Ivavi’s credit that, at a later 
stage, he gave up the absurd symbol and retorted to a diacrotical dot 
under the vowel to mark the aspiration; WT. 
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It will be seen from the above remarks that the in a 

state of is so interfused as to lead some 
1 he aspirate in a , . 

mi regarded as a people to regard it, not as an aspirate con- 

mcrc by sonant but, as a mere aspiration pervading the 

Troverted ^ ^ adjacent vowel. Mr. KcSavalal Dhruva holds such 
a view and calls the aspirate a (Sec his 

Vdgvydpdru, Appendix II, Pp. 23-24 ); and recommends the 
symbol of a mere dot below the aspirated syllable; thus: 
etc., instead of the manifest £ as &ca.. However, we have 

only to look at instances like etc., wherein the £ is 

undoubtedly present in a state with *r, and not as a mere 

and we shall be convinced of the Haw in the 
theory. Consistency with that theory would demand writing *1^, 
instead of —but no one would be prepared to go 

to that" 0 length,-not even Mr. K. H. Dhruva himself. 

As I perceive the phonetic conditions in this question, the 
aspiration falls under three distinct descriptions:— 

(1) Strong, as in etc. 

(2) Weak, 35gJPRST, as in fir, SJTT*> #T, etc. 

and (3) Faint, in the form of a Srpjp^fa, as when the f 

sound, situated in a distant, unaccented, part of a word is 
in a condition of getting worn out after passing through 
the maretfa stage; as in 

20. Those who are opposed to tlie writing of tho use 

the specious argument that in words like c ivU, Hie gourds ought to 
result in and not remain as c f[, ®*T. It may be claimed in favour 

of the theory, that it would satisfactorily dispose of this argu¬ 

ment, for the aspiration being merely a faint fusion in the adjacent vowel 
( ), it cannot affect the consonants in llie manner indicated fo as 

to turn the *[, ^into *J- Put the cases of words like ^1, 

exclude tlic possibility of the theory and tlms the explanation of 

U+S and ^+^not resulting into Tp must be sought for elsewhere. 
We find it in the fact that difference in and prevent such 

merging into class aspirates; , having common ^IR and in 

a very great degree, inevitably fuse into \) where as 3+^ do 

not so fuse. 

38 
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The present day forms ? ?Ti£ etc. are represented in 

old Gujarati works by such forms as 

THSHt etc. which, though apparently long¬ 
er in syllabic quantity, are really of the same 
quantity as the former, a fact proved by 
metrical test. This shows the rationality of 
the finally evolved forms. A few extracts 
from an old work will illustrate my remark; I take them from 
Bbima Kavi’s liarrLila>-Sho<la6a Kald (year of copy, V. S. 1574; 
year of composition 21 V. S. loll):— 


aspirate 
shown roughly in 
old toorhs as a se- 
parate letter hut re¬ 
ally it is to he 
sounded as 


Kala Till 

(1) 'Jit I (St. 27) 

(2) ^pTt 'tens i 

?H3IT n^55t ftT^inf | (St. 30) 

(3) fwisr i 

mi? nr? i (st. 54) 

(i) ^rnft % *r? i (st. 54) 

(5) cTr§i£ nrnft i (st. 58) 


The metre here is chopdi , and a reading of the lines in that 
metre will at once show that the words printed black read as if they 
were spelt nTT^; This indicates dis¬ 

tinctly the situation of the £ in the beginning of words; in other 
words, although the £ was represented as separate in writing, it was 
sounded with the initial syllable. This system of waiting can be seen 
in vogue over a loug'period before and after the time of Hari-Lild. 

21. A Ms. lent to mo by Mr, lliralal T. Partkh, i>. A. Asstt. 
‘Secretary Gujarat Vernacular Society, Alimedabad, hat V. S. 1574 as the 
year in which it was copied. In tlic concluding part the year of com¬ 
position is given as under:- 

^ tl« I X >; .X WR R*gq | sfig ^ |) 

The blank here is filled up by the reading in the Brihat Kdvya - 
doha/ta , IV: 3^ || ( as another Ms. of the same 

poet’s Prabodha-Pralcai a written in V. S. 1575 has it). Vrajalfil 
Sastri gives V. S. 1540 as the year of composition of Hari-Ldld 
(Vide his Gujarati BhOshduo JtiZ/dja, P. 65). 
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In one rare instance I find the % conjoined with its related 
consonant just as I contend it should be written: 

^ *TUT (DaSama Shanclha , by Ke6ava Hride- 

ram; composed in V. S. 1529, copy written in V. 8. 1787.) 

The metre here is bhujangt and fits properly into the 

metrical scheme. In other places in the same work the word is 
written ^ ie 5 kept ununited. 

There is a unique backward movement of $ which is like 

involution rather than evolution, a reverse 
Baric ward move- . . _ . . , . , , 

mem/ of ^ in P rocess thereby $ is changed into a class as- 

derived from 3*CI. pirate. I have come across only one instance 
of this: JJitf (0.)~5fT (Skr.). This word is 
found, in addition to our present day Gu jarati, in old works also:"* 

(1) ns?* ajqrr 

(Bhima KaviV 8 Ifari-LUo, VIII-61) 

( 2 ) *rt*T* g-* *j7;r *ri£ 

( Mddhardnala Dodhalca PrabctndJia Y. S. 1584, by Gana- 
pati; Anga VIII, St. 108). 

This word, may seem to be a Persian word; but there 
is hardly any reason to doubt its origin from Sanskrit, ?J$T. The 
only peculiarity here is that the $ is changed to whereas gene¬ 
rally a ^ in Sanskrit is changed to 5 . (aS^’-// 6’-VIIH-236). There 
is no such word in Sanskrit as g'RT, nor is the root g 1 *? 
connected in sense with Sanskrit which is from n^= to hide, 

being “a hiding place” and therefore “a cave.” Could it be 
that i was an old Sanskrit root long lost even in Vedin times ? 

22. Bhima lias this word (£TTil) also in his Prabodha Praf&ia 
(V. S. 1546), PrahUa iii, sloka 6. 

23. The root 5^=' 4 protect,” may possibly bo allied to such a 

%% 

The only hitch, and apparently a difficult one, is that 3^ itself is 
regarded as a secondary root, derived from fillip which is apparently 
regarded as a denominative root from fill ( = a cowherd)-fi( (= a cow) 
+<ll( = to protect). But, on the other hand, may it not be suggested 
that (—a cowherd) was itself really from 3\( = to protect) and 
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This is not unlikely and such cases of reflex process are not un¬ 
known. For, it may be safely asserted as a tenable theory, that 
f was evolved as a separate letter out of the class aspirates, in 
early times no doubt, which predominated in Vedic times, and even 
during those days roots ending in were traceable to thos« ending 
in a class aspirate, but which were lost to the language even 
then. Compare Vedic. *3WTTfH> for which the classical root is 

subsequently artificially derived from Rl-fir, being really an ir¬ 

regular formation ? For, of the five roots, 'JT, 7 U T and 
mentioned by Pfinini in III—i—28, as taking on only *1171^ has the 

plausible analysis fit+gi, and is impossible to account for oven with 
a noun basis as and 7&I may be: which either are not capable of the 
splitting up like *11+71. I am aware that is a later Vodic root, 
though not quite post-Vcdic. It occurs hut once in a late hymn of the 
Vlltli Mandala and but twice in the Xth Mandala of Rigveda Samhitfi 
(See Vedic Grammar bv A. A. Mac-Donell, P. 358, n. 13). Cut this 
fact need not interfere with the possible course of y7 being at some 
stage evolved out of the very old possible root S7J. I speak with great 
diffidence and reservation, but I would ask—Is it not permissible to 
regard the theory that is a denominative verb from flb? (derived 
from *U+7l) as a misconceptionV 
The reasons are:— 

(1) The difficulty of similarly accounting for the other roots in 

the same group, viz: ++> 7^1, 7H , as already just 

above indicated; I know 71^1 is believed to designate 0) 
the Parnians and then (2) traders (cf. cn°l«R as possibly 
evolved from 7R). (Soe Vedic Index Vol, I, 471-472); 
and 13^91+ may conceiveably be traced to (+K5131 ( = shade), 
—for a man who goes onward in the journey first leaves 
tho shade. But these considerations do not come into 
direct conflict with my contention viz: that they do not 
admit of the splitting up like *11 + 71; 

(2) Tho word Tiqiq furnishes an indirect analogy and illustra¬ 

tion of the artificial splitting up which I discover in HIT 
(ffi + 7l) which really can be referred to SnXy+fSp? termin¬ 
ation ). *1(^*1 (IIV. I, 19-1) is taken by Yaska and 

Sfiyana to mean drinking of S<*>ma, by Max-Muller to mean 
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Evidence of this can be detected in certain 
verbal forms in classical Sanskrit which before certain letters 
change the final ^ of roots into class aspirates, thus pointing to 

a draught of milk; ($) +$1*0; while Roth (Nirukta, Notes 
P. 144) favors the sense “ protection ” (which would be 
from 3^=^ protect , without any splitting up into *IT+$W). 
Max-Muller does take notice of this sense (protection) also, 
but inclines in favour of the meaning, a draught of mill *, 
simply because $1*1 has clearly the sense of “drinking” in 
'BIHW (RV. I. 51, 7). But it may be answered 

(a) That $1*1 may be from <11, to drink , in RUTfiq, and yet with equal 
force *II<TO may be derived from 3T by the application of 
the same termination; and that the error is due to external 
similarity only; and 

(b) Max-Muller himself recognizes the sense “ protection ” for 
ntfw in RV. X-77, 7. 

24. AptS in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary does not give TO 
as a Vedic root; but he gives g*l = (Vedic) a houee; *TO: Ved. “grasp¬ 
ing”; g*fl^ : adjective 1. seized, 2. impregnated. M. Williams gives 
**3^1 (from 1?^) p. f. Ved. holding, grasping, grasp, hold;” also u g4)5! 
m. f. n. —seized.” It would seem that g<fi<ft (classical g$5 ; ) must 
really bo a past participle of and not a pure adjective. must 
have meant “to take”, as also “to bear in the womb,” from which came 
ipi; although Apt A gives g+TO,Enfidi, 3-152. But g*f)5J would indic¬ 
ate here too the radical existence of the in the body of the root, and this 
g+TO must have been a later attempt to explain the *1 in long after 
the root was lost even in Vedic times or soon after; whereas the 
results of and remained in the nouns gC and TO; just as 
and lifur have left TO*f and TO, though here again Apte explains TO 
by and The past participle of is 4)5 which would 

point to an old root ftsr, and not or it may he, as the word 
shows, that Ru* must he an oldest root, and 4)5 may have been form¬ 
ed on the analogy of ^5. M. Williams gives as derived from 
and gives “fan= r t. /4^-only in MTOTOK-qf-4 (cf. Megha)Ved. emitting 
moisture”; and quotes from Say an a * , 

sprinkling down rain water.” 
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old, long obsolete, roots ending in such class aspirates, roots 
unknown to the oldest literature. Thus:— 

(1) here %%+*■ 2 5 

(2) here 

(3) ffllT+Wi—jffc; here 

(4) H+W—1*; here H'-jf-fH. 

(5) %+H!—here %+W. 

(fi) *»*; here 

(7) “^5; here 

_ (8) *5,+^— : *S; here 3^ +3. 20 

Nirukta, x-23 gives:-*T*ii I (*HU% seems a 

(a) 

mislection for ). Nirukta VII-20 has Wjp°I3 rendered into 

«2*?RI by Yaska. 

The St. Petersburg!! Lexion (Bohtlingk and Roht,-Sanskrit-Worten- 
buch) gives: *pr also partic.-past paes.;~not an 

adjective. 

(a) [I am unexpectedly supported in this conjecture of mine 
by Roth:- 

“Statt grndtjat'thc the scheint gelasen werden z.u mussen 
(Note to Nirukta, X, 23, in Roth’s Edition Pp. 
140-1 of Notes). 

(‘‘Instead of it seems we are to read ae 

translated kindly for mo by Father Zimmermann of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay). 

Roth evidently goes a step further than I in reading for 

3T*f and he seems right, for Yaska’s remark further runs: 

*raffc *Si jynmgmra ywren gsrelsq fufiwra]. 

25. Cf. English daughter , M. E. doghter , dohter ; A. S. dohtor ; 
Zend, dughdar ; Persian, dulchtar ; which all indicate a gh, Jch , which 
must have yielded the pure precipitate 5 subsequently. It need not be 
said that daughter, is one who milks the cow in the 

house-hold. She used to milk in the ancient family life. 

20. Panini has 515** (Viii-ii-31) as a general rule and to modify 
that he gives (YIII-ii-32), 31 JfgfsgsfalflH. (VIII-ii-33) 

and 3?l 3: (VIII-ii-34), 

Now, this 5! ITOI or arrangement may be all right for the 
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Similarly, a non-final 5^ in some roots represents an original 
lass aspirate in the older stage; thus, S^has 'SfaH in the reduplic¬ 
ated perfect and in the causal; this would indicate some 

such older root as 

[Dr. Sir It. G. Bhandurkar barely indicates this process 
incidentally at P. 289 of his Lectures where he briefly states that 
the h in traho-tractuw (Lat.) like the Sanskrit ? stands for an 
Original glu Beames (Vol. I, P. 262) says: — 

“This letter (i. e. 5) in Sanskrit roots is often merely a 
softening of an aspirate (meaning, I believe, a class aspirate), 
3\is originally ipj, K is £^r = wr, probably from •?£ = 

^ == ^> perhaps also ^ 7 Some of those 

older forms, as grctbh and bhri , are preset ved in the Yedas, and 
with regard to the others the analogy of forms in the cognate 
languages shows that the aspirate has been dropped, while in 
many it appears in various tenses of lhe verb.”] 

Thus it will be seen that the clas3 aspirates in very remote 
times stood for the pure 5 of the later period, it being a sub¬ 
sequent evolution from the old world class aspirate.' 8 And the 

purposes of the s^ra-scheme, and was partly based on i* e. on 

facts found in current language* But the source of these variations can 
fairly be sought in obsolete roots with corresponding class aspirate 
endings. 

etc.-Would these alternative forms indicate gH and g\&ca. 
as old roots V It is not easy to decide; it is just possible that some of 
the alternative forms got currency by mere analogy. 1 am confirmed 
In this conjoctnic by Macdonell, § 13, last two sentences (P. 13). Ho 
says:—“The various origins of ft led to a certain amount of confusion 
in the groups of forms from roots containing that sound. Thus beside 
magdha, the phonetic past participle of miih , to be confused , appears 
mudha (AV.), bewitched.” 

27. Some of these similarizations are dubious, e, g. 

when we see them in the light of the past participial forms 
and ^5. 

28. This theory may not bo regarded as fanciful. Max Muller 
goes eveu so far at to believe that “there was a far far distant time 
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principle that history repeats itself can be seen at work daring 
later linguistic evolution. For, this principle merely implies a 
general truth which means that, under a given set of circum¬ 
stances, the same or similar causes produce the same or similar 

when the Aryan nations (if wc may cal] them so) had no aspirates 
at all.” 

0 ‘The Science of Language \ Vol. II, 1\ 222) 

An additional indication may be seen in the g in lag (Germ.) allied 
to Skr. 

Tho theory about the class aspirates existing in the Parent Aryan 
without a separate sonant ^ is well recognized in philological circles. 

It may be further suggested here that at a period when tho class 
aspirate had not turned into the pure aspirate tho of 5^ 
had changed into 3 in some languages of the Western Section of the old 
Aryan stock; for we find ital. cava ( = cave, 3^0 from Lat. caeca (from 
vav'as- hollow, vide cave in the Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language ( SkeatJ, also cavea and cavum, varus, cava in Smith’s Latin? 
English Dictionary; this change of sense does not involve a great 
wrench); the English word cave itself presents this phonetic alliance. 
The relation beteween v and/is well marked in English give , A. 8. gif an ; 
Eng. live, A.8 Ufian; Eng. sieve , A. S. sife (Eng. sift); Eng. drive , A.S. 
drifan ; (Eng. drift); Eng. thrive , M. E. thriven , thrifen ; (Eng. thrift ); 
similarly in transition from Latin into French and cognate languages and 
then English, v changes to /in L. brevis, It. 8p. Pt. breve , 0. F. href, 
brief , F. href, M. E. href, brCcf. While the relation between k and*/ (3i 
and R) is still more prominent; cf. 8kr. Gk. Sandra-kuptos 

(kottos); 8kr. Eng. yoke, Goth, jah, Gcr. joch; &ca; though it 
must be noted that g becomes 7c intervocalically only, and that an initia 
g turned to Jc would bo unusual. But the *1 of may well be regarded 
as uninitial from one point of view* 

My thoory may recoivo further support in Jcdof (A casta) = hop 
(PchlavlJ = kuh (Pers.), all signifying ‘a mountain’; and from ‘a 
mountain’ to ‘a cave’ is not a difficult or unnatural step by JaJcshand . 
The Avastaic Jcdof will furnish a link with the obsolete 

(I am indebted for this valuable information regarding the Avasta 
and Pehlavi words to the courtesy of my friend Mr. Behramgur Temuras 
Anklesaria of Santa-Cruz, Bombay). 

I do not forget that phoncliqjaws are conditioned by the limits of 
lime and place. Bui when our theory goes far £ar back into a period 
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effects, 'this ttuth Operates in all branches of human or even 
cosmic evolution. Consequently, in the branch of phonetics, i. e. 
linguistic evolution, what happened to the class aspirates in their 
passage from pre-Vedic and Yedic times to Yedic and post-^edic 
and classical Sanskrit, viz. the precipitation of f otit of them, 
happened again in their passage from Sanskrit to Prakrit; hence 
we have (Skr.) (Pr.) (Skr.) (Pr. and Apabhr.) 

SSld-SSTf, (Skr.) (Apa.) (Skr.) STO (Pr.) iTT^t 

(Skr.)^W (Pr.) (Skr.) spqqft (Pr.) (Skr.) 

(Ap.) fafSSr, (G.) (Vide Si. lie. VIII-i-187 and 201); also 

to 5 ( Si. lie. VIII-i-236) as in (Skr.), (Pr.), 

(G.); (Skr.), (Apa.)-^g-q553lV^55rer (G.) 

in the verb rlooWj (to stroke, especially as applied to (lie stroking 
of the soles of the feet) from the noun, which as a noun 

is, of course, obsolete or unknown. 

[This precipitation of thesis further seen in the case of 
5T during the stage between Apabhram^a and Gujarati; (Skr.), 

(Pr.),-(*nfsc M.)-J?ilf (Guj.)]. 

This examination of the general principle and its working 
through ages of linguistic evolution would seem to justify us in 
the theory of g^f being an ancient word from which g^I (Skr.) 
was evolved. The only difficulty that comes in the way is that 
from gg would indicate £5 as an old form of Jff whereas here 
we take g 1 * as the old form of g^. But a solution of this can be 
found in the possibility of there being two old forms g*T, as well 
as g^» which is not inherently improbable; or it may be that g 5 
was the result of analogy with and the like. But it is not 

where these limits of time and place are uncertain factors, wo are 
not unjustified in taking the phonetic principles on purely acoustic 
grounds. 

It may be pointed out with regard to tho relation between and 
noted just above, that (Skr.) has a 7c in its counterparts in some 
languages of the Western Section, viz. cow (Eng.), ho t Ten (MLG.), Jco 
(LG.). This would show that an initial *T also has for its counter¬ 
part, and wo need not resort to the roundabout method of taking the 
*1 of as constructively uninitial. 

39 
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necessary to travel far into the held of conjecture; and so 1 stop 
yrhcre theory ends and conjecture begins. 

To sumarize the theory briefly, I would put the history of 

the word in the form of a genealogical tree, 

if ypothests as to iJjug* 

fjqfr 

summarized: , % - 

the ultimate ' ' 5*5* (giving Q^Kr—a cave) 

source -!---——-- 

cave s and possibly I | | | 

"J ^ 3 ^' (G-) jn%(2) Jrpj ( 3 ) (A'uta) ( 4 ) AY, of a ( 7 ) 
retrogressmcjy (giving 5ft) (JUTi?) ( Car fa) \ 

evolved from « i (n \ 1-T 

under the operation » \Caui) 1 ^ ^1 

of phonetic atavism* 'IjTfl (5) JTrT (0) hop huh 

(8) GO 

(1) This Is the root suggested by me as existing in very 
remote preWcdic ages, and (=a cave) must have 
existed then; 

(2) is evolved, on the one hand, by the precipitation of ^ 
from the class aspirate 

while GO is evolved, on the other hand, by the loss of aspiration 
leaving the unaspirated tenue ^ as a precipitate. (This 
sort of loss of aspiration is indicated by the change of 
Sanskrit into tag in German): 

(4) is the form evolved in the Western branch of the old 

Aryan stock: cavea (Lat.) cara f (Ital.) ; (Kuva is sug¬ 
gested only to represent the 35 sound); the affinity 
between n and ^ and between and 3L being well 
marked in this branch, at least in some languages 
thereof: cf. ^FSgTT, Sandra-kuptos (Gk,), 3*1 (Skr.), jui- 
(Goth.); (Skr.), cow (Eng.), /o, /u (MLG.)» (LG.); 

give (Eng.), gif an (A. S.) and the like; 

(0) I suggest, is a noun from formed by the hit 
termination 3^; protector , then by lalshand , a 

protector of cozes; (the derivation being an artificial 

one based on external appearances only); 

(5) (G) (=a cave) is evolved retrogressively from JJ5T 

partaking as it does of the trait belonging to the ancient 
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source, by a process which I may be permitted to name 

as phonetic atavism. 

makes its reappearance thus in early Gujarati literature 
and modern Gujarati. 

(7), (8), (9).—These furnish a collateral support of great 
value; the Avastaic Kdof (linked to the obsolete 3<*r,) 
supplying, like 3^» one form with a Kop , in 
Pehlavi, and another with a 5, Euh, in Persian. 

It may be objected that Pehlavi has hof and not hop> the 
symbols for p and / being identical. But I am assured by Mr. B. T. 
Anklesaria that this point about the class aspirates is very much 
debated and debatable, and that he, for one, holds that p and not 
/is the sound. Again, it may be objected against p, that it can 
not yield the h in the Persian huh, whereas /(in lof) would yield 
lop. But, as Mr. Anklesaria again tells me, Pehlavi was not the 
only language intermediate between Avasta and Persian; there 
were several other dialects along with Pehlavi which occupied such 
intermediate position, and it is quite possible that while Pehlavi had 
the p in hop , the h in Persian huh came through another intermediate 
dialect which retained the J in hof. Thus the genealogical tree 
given above may be amended (to be strictly accurate) as under:— 

hdofa (A vast a) 


hop (Pehlavi) hof (another dialect) 

huh (Persian), Indian 
pronunciation-/^ 

The fact that guz (Avasta) is the relative of 3^ (Skr.),— 
guzra (Avasta)=3^I (Skr.)-need not be a bar against the position 
taken up by me on the basis of hdoj; for such collateral evolutions 
are not unnatural or impossible. 

In the above stated points, I advance the theory suggested 
under (3) and (6) only tentatively and with great reservation. 
Even if that part be excluded, there is enough material in the 
remaining data for supporting my main contention. 
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Oar) Interpolation Oriyq) of 
An adventitious is added in some words. 


In some words this $sf>PC remains, after interpolation, in the 
(&)Interpolation form oE a ami in others as a 

of nil Examples:— 


Skr. 

Truk, or Apabhr. 

Guj . 


<TfT3 

cStcS 

*wi 

«Tf 





(^t>) 

fonts 


(ripiV) 

form 


(fWr) 

foil*? 



3 1 JfWS 





fori 

ffoarr 

-4 



[Note:—The comparative antiquity of this will be vis¬ 
ible from the fact that is found in a work dated V.S. 

1Q08-Sara-Rasa (Nav ala- Gr anti(dv all , Part II, P. 4C>):-^ ^JlHt 
SgxR[ *R l; and earlier still in KunhadadC—Prabandha (V. S. 
1512)-eif3 3?^ (II-OO). For an account 

of the added ^ yielding see supra , p. 244 in Lect. IY 

Section I] 53 

29. See Si. ITe. F///-iv~377 and 370, 

30. (G ) is an exception. The reason is to be found 
in accent. SfxWlf has the accent on tho first syllable (3?) and hence 

•s. 

there is no need for the in •U. 

The process in the three words is as under: — 
faw?, fsiSHS, sqfKf, (pa* Wfilf in ^ dropped ) 

Similarly in the case of and ■ 

31. STCtffcrf (Si. lie. VIII-iv-230); hence the double' 
for ^T. Thus Hemachandra; tlie real reason appears to be that 

is formed from 334RV, where thesis dropped (Si. He. VIII-ii-78) 
and the remaining H is doubled (Si. He. VIII—ii—89). 

32. These quotations have been given earlier by me in a different 
connection. Vide supra. Lecture IV, Section I, P. 240 
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(With a vowel) 

Skr. Pr. or Apa. Guj. 

WT: ( = piles) 

^r^rwt ^rsr^R 

This form °$R was in frequent use in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries of Vikrama era, and even in recent litera¬ 
ture it was in vogue in poetry;— 

rTRT *R3R?R (Dalpatram) 

w&'l* 

( JTm®5C I K(iniiQfladc-Trahandha , I, 22) 

It is now-WnTte> (through by 5 q?*FT.) 

(Dtiyu) JR 5 !; therefore, incessant rain ) m 

*TJ 

(also, alternatively, 

[<$7. lie. YIIHv-366 gives flTg as an <J deSa of alternatively. 
If that is recognized, comes direct, and by dropping the 5 
and then changing to HT.] 

(With consonants) 

0*0 

isqta: 

(optionally WP*) 


33 ^cK is a Persian word also, a pen shaped 

like the tail of a dove. (A Persian into Persian Dictionary, entitled 
GhuU-ul-l&nghdt ). Also (Persian) = Blue; 3TR*?R ^^l=hlue sky. 

Could in Persian have been formed from (blue)? or it 
may be that was taken into Persian from Sanskrit and then 
In Sanskrit, 3NEI means ‘a pigeon,’ a dove/ and also ‘the grey 
colour of a pigeon’ (Apte’s Dictionary). It is possible that the adjective 
‘blue’ in Persian was so taken from Sanskrit. 

The 3 remains unchanged, and so far the word is a 
The * m ay be a n evolute of S in Wm* 
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SOM* 


(*) 

(*) 

(«) 

Y^iisr 

s»rfn 

#3TqfH 


3 4 HRoi(^) or Hm#(by altern- 
ately dropping T or °0 
'ftzt Quj. ^>HT=a cavity; from it the 


(PaiSacbi ^?TC) verb 

(DiAja) T^T 

*11351 

^l%3Tt (wfrg) 


and also 
<afo^ 35 

36 *TC# 

TH55 

Wl® (a flame) 

3$ 

SW 87 

lf$ 


34. Si. Tie. VIII—i—144 notes the change of to 3TII only in the 
case of (Skr.)—(Pr.). The principle is here extended by way 
of ^9^ in GujarAtt. 

35. Dr. Bhandarkar derives the word as above. (His Lectures, 
P. 173). The sound of *sff remains unexplained. It may be an 
exception. 

3G. This is at least as old as V. S. 1541, for Bliima Kavi’s Uari- 
Llld has:— 

wm W I (Kald VIII, St, 30). 

Also,— 

flHi® ( Uni , st. 47). 

At any rate V. S. 1574, the year of the copy, witnesses this in 

37. This may have been the result of the operation of the princi¬ 
ple of Distinction ; a desire to distinguish the word from (= to get 
swollen), (= to occur, to strike one’s mind) may have beep 
formed with ap aspirated ^ (u). 
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(</%«) wto 

srln 3 8 


(dcSga) 



(3rrct?fn=) 

W| 4 " 


(») 

W<T: 

^-3 




wft 


<Trl3 

*ng 41 

38. is the name specially given to the 

sprout)ings of yava> 


grown in small baskets placed before the goddess in the days of 
Nciva-raira holidays. 

39. The meaning given in the DeJi-ndma-mdld for 5TT#l is 

(III—45). But III—57 lias also 51-3 for This leases the 

matter doubtful. DHt-ndma rndld I—C1 has and 

the gloss on it has ^12^'.-. Coidd be a Sanskrit word? It 

looks suspiciously iU4ya> like>972$, 3gi?, &ca. But 5(15 must bear the 
meaning, “a tree'*. ,, 

40. Y raj ala, I Sastii, in his Uts&rc/a-iUdld P. 77, gives as a 

Sanskrit root in the sense of “to mount, to ascend”, giving by way of 
illustration the sentence: ^12 ^15 ^§0). This is 

without any authority. Panini gives ^ (10th conjugation) *1^1 (“to 
break”) and ^2 as a variant of (= to rain: to 

cover). M. Williams and Apte follow the above. In his Dhdtu - 
sangrahan Yrajalal Sastri adopts the same meanings, but quietly shoves 
in ^3 as an additional meaning cn his own account. Of course, it is 
wrong. Hemaeliandra has dearly given as an alternative ddce'ci of 

(Si. He. VIII Iv-205\ If ^2 existed in Sanskrit in that sense, 
Hemaeliandra would not have given ^^as such an dd<4a. 

41. Some derive this from but this requires a change of 

q to *! which is rather a stretch; (*T to 1 and then aspiration-is not quito 
impossible, however); though the sense is nearer in But 

is also a form in G. and here the conjunct can only come from 

and not from Besides, would be in Prakrit 

(Apabhramga). 
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'foj 

*Tt% ftf 

oo 

qraq;: im3 

(*) (deSga) 3TTW, mg 

(* to *) mqi 

(dfiga) FT^t-Fm *PTT 

S<*? »*%■ 


[Sanskrit Dh at irpallia has V[q<7T. Si. lie . VIH*iv-98 has 
and VIII-iv-185 has If this last is accepted, this 

instance |%) may be excluded or rather it may be regarded 

as one in which the 9%*? of began in the Prakrit language. 

The sense is changed, because bark, whereas G. »i^i= 

to brag. The principle laid down in iqmS'dtmVsfq, Si. lie. VIII- 
iv-2o8, is carried into Gujarati]. 

[The principle of this apparentljL^maccountable of 
is found in rare cases in Prakrit also : mfq<v (Skr.), ■mUm (Pr.) 
(Si. U<\ VlLI-i-230), qqm (Skr.), qi^IT?) (Pr.) j &ea. Aea. [bj» lit’. 
VIII-i-232).] J 1 

42. 3 is clianged to ^ in Saurascni. (Si. He. Vlll-iv- 259). 

would be from (Pr,), Gujarati root ^ and Gujarati p. p. 3>3. 

Prakrit may also have 

43. (left hand); ( DcJi-ndma-wdid) IV—6); tlien, by s5§jnU, 
any left limb, left side. 

44. Dr. Bhandarkar gives an interesting explanation of the aspira¬ 
tion of unaspirates in regard to Pali; it may stand good for all other 
languages, and it will explain the aspiration in the case of some of the 
above instances. He says:— 

“An unaspiratc is changed to an aspirate when it is followed in the 
same word by a sibilant x x x x. The heavy 4vdsa that 
forms a constituent of the sibilant sound has made such a strong im¬ 
pression on the ear of the hearer that he immediately prepares himself 
to let it out, and thus uses it even in pronouncing the letters which 
precede the sibilant and do not require it.” (His Lectures, Pp. 40-41) 
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v ' (u) THE LOSS, OF 

, . The utsarga may be stated thus:— 

(«0 Loss Of K. 

The existing in Prakrit, Desga, or intermediate 
forms in some words , is dropped; whether the be a member of a 

conjunct or hr with a rowel < or form the aspirating factor in a 

class aspirate ; in the, lost case the dropping of the £ leaves the corre¬ 
sponding anas pi rate . 

iexamples :— 

(tfgw s) 


Skr. 

Pmk. or A p. or D< 

6ya G u ]. 

fa# 

1 s 


UlV' I TT. 


rfta 


(f5f3T®3) 

-71*3 (also 5 f1# in Surat 



District)''' 


(s?^3, zzm) 

=uan 1 7 


lie further accounts for this habit by the fact that pronunciation is 
facilitated by transferring one of ti e elements of a sound [to another i.c. 
by assimilating them to each other as much as possible. To this I may 
suggest an additional explanation viz: the sound heard last sticks 
better in the mind and therefore it is used *firsfc in utterance to some 
extent as in this aspiration, or fully as in the case of (metathesis); 
(G.) for (Skr.)»I^lv5$ : etc.. This tendency is sometimes so potent 

that some children pronounce *2 as 

45. Under Si. lie. Y11JH-85, the short | of the initial syllable 
followed by a conjunct, turns into R (optionally). 

46. This 5 f in vogue in Surat excludes the correctness of the 
alternative derivation from 1^35 (Skr.), Jd3fc5 (Pr.). 

47. Samala Bhat’s Padmdvati has ^55^1 The $ has 

lingered still upto Samala’s time, but evidently as a vanishing star. The 
3 here is changed to under an ulsarga to bo dealt with later on. 
There is an alternative phonetic course:——3^5*1—jg 
found in Vamnta-vilasct , ^t. 50- The final H would be partly the result 
of the auusedra in 

40 
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s^) 



sfiwi 

3|fs®rr 

3l| 

iilTO: 

=ITp33 (=11133) 





qr?; 

q^f 

q?V s 

*miY: 

v s 

SrTfR 

SHTt 49 


wsrsit 5 " 



qnrc? 

arprqic 

m * 

qrtf 

3f=C 


FT^ 



=33^5 

4? 


qqj - ? 


«?t^r 


Wz 



Ctw: 



3T3I?:, §=•!? 


Hf 51 

2 3 (= with) 



? 



/ alternatively 

:- - i-- ----- 

, 




HI-T.55 

48. «FIW <i§i ^*15[oql=s(annoiincemcul. wan made by) beat of dr mu 

in the town. 



49. Some people even now use tlie Word 

50. Heinacliandi 

ra gives 

(a woman who milks) in 

his DeSI-nfima-malfi I, 

108 and gloss thereon. This would show the 

existence of this form fK for W as far 

back as Hemachandra and 

earlier. 



51. Ri.Ilv.Vl/I- 

k-lll1 gives $5 as an Hilda of ^ in Apabhramda. 

lh. Tcssitori (Notes, v 

? 70 (5)) derives this B 

1 from 3I«fi^(Skr.) relying 

on Pischel § 206. Pischel in § 206 does g 

ive as the source-word, 

but cites 11 e mac hand r; 

a Iv—41 9 which in fact 

gives as the original. 

52. Dr, Dliandarktir derives yf ( = with) from SH (Hie Lectures* 

r. 25D. 
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qRsrrfT?:: 


TOT35 



( = is cooked) 


(DP4ya) cfcsraft 

sfoft 53 

to 

IT55T 

W* 

(mw&) wrmftfr-wmv- 

stoto 



1ft* A 





v (D%a) 



w 5 0 


(*nzw) 

( — An annual 
Sr ad <11, a ceremony). 


( = nqffq?r) 

ntr4 5 7 

W&W- 


WWft 5 8 






9 

53. 

Marathi preserves the 


54. 

dfa^to wish well; this is a well-known idiom. 

55. 

This is one of several alternative forms of 

50 

is given in the in Si. Tie. 

VIII—i—2G. g^lt, (root 


with a passive sense), is made out of this noun, *£3; is then 

formed as a causal from it. (This would fall under Utsarga V-H 
in the last lecture, IV-section I.) 

57 ‘concealed’; and then sense “looked for” 

(beoause a thing that is concealed is looked for). This is a possible, 
but unconvincing derivation; especially, when we have the detiya word 
at hand. Deii-nitma-mula , 11-109. 

58 The ^ is interpolated under the principle governing Si . IlL 
VIII— iv— 339, snjlisfa 331%.- 

59 Somo pronounce the word as In that case the instance 

will fall under the previous portion of the nt$arga } viz; Bhiftod 

endward. 
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ml 0 0 






01 


( Deit/a) arwfct 

(=ctf5t^ef^[5r:) 


S'* 

% 

1 


These instances are in such a large number that Mr. Beames’ 
statement (Vol. I, 2(12) about £ being rarely elided must be 
rejected as based on incomplete observation or information. 

The dropping of the £ may appear caprioious, but on a 
careful examination the cause of the will be found either in 
difficulty of pronunciation or unimportance of the dropped or 
some similar feature. 

[This process of of £ has a small beginning in Prakrit: 
>S7. 7A'. VIII-ii-34, while prescribing the change of E to J general¬ 
ly, makes an exception in the case of 3E, s[ET and where the 
evolute is £ (tta). This is only a practical way of noting the 
real phonetic change, viz. the loss of f after the K is changed to 
%; for the ? must aspirate the \ in the first instance.] 

We shall now take up such Utsurgns as are jointly shared by 
Gujarati with some other sister languages, without variation in 
their essential nature: viz: 


(7 ass C’~ rimrga 
7, The sofi (inih 
svrfriL 


CLASS (C) 
THE SOFT (OR 
Utsarga I 


This anu&riira was unknown to Sanskrit; even the nasalized 
Was in was attached to a strong nasal sound. Prakrit 


CO qi'SI is an arithmetical table; Mist. 

Cl is used in compounds like HRlCu, £R<fc, an j the like where 
*12 gives the sense of per, per head, per house, and the like. ClS 
is used in Kathifivada and some other parts of Gujarilt 
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also did not possess the soft anusrara. Only with the rise of 
ApabhramSa commenced this soft cinusrdia , inside a word as well 
as at the end; as in faf, fit!> etc., where the 0 

^ETT is really a ^ preceded by, or closely mixed up with, a softly 
nasalized vowel: also g, ff, t at the end of words;® 3 e. g. 
fcsre, 3IR, (=f^:>; this internally); ^ 

C= *r f% skr.); also fl|, ^<>11? (plur.), ® 4 3f^ etc. etc.. 

Gujarati has taken this soft anusrara from the Apabhramtia*. 
(a) Internal in words; 

Soft ammulra 

may be internal or and (b) Final. 
final . 

This latter is taken particularly from the 
Apabhram^a. 

(a) Internal. 


(^)-(A short vowel preceding the anwvara)* The strong 
anusrara in the Prakrit and other originals is 

Original strong 

mmsvara wca./:- weakened in Gujarati and the preceding 

(m.ed and preceding 


vowel lengthened , 


vowel lengthened:—' 


Skr. 

Pr. or Ap. 

Guj. 

5 












C 


Stir 










G2 Si. Ifr. VIII-iv-397. 

G3. Si. Ur. YIII-iv-411. 

G4 Si. ITe- VITI-iii-25, gloss; this prevails in Prakrit also. But 
it is ApabhramSa which revels in the soft anusrara generally. 

65, m is derived from ^ = to go crooked; the nasal in qfai must 
be a resuscitation, an unconscious resuscitation, of that in which 
remained ijormaqt in 3*fi. 
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TO 

csr 



3*i 

STTH 60 


3*3 

arret 

til** 

3*3 

uif 

cr^rcf * 

toc? 

*rhr> 


TOC? (Pr.) 
G7 3*X% (Ap) J 

► uret 


% 

Nil 08 ( 

ible 

(/)%«) 

nit 

( . 


jffe'jft 



(and therefrom ! H?f 

Th'ccpt intis :— 



*J^t1: 

% 



fH55 

ft® 



§HTC 





GG. ^\*= the thigh. In Sanskrit ^31 signifies the part of the leg 
between the knee and the ankle, i, e. the shank, the shin. The sense is 
evidently transferred in Gujarati. I find M. Williams says means 
the upper part of the leg also in'older language. I should like to seo 
some quotation or authority to support this. 

67. Si. He. VIII-iv-412 prescribes *f)**U3I for Apabhramga. We 
get TOf? under this principle. The ^and \unite into here, through 
the 3 sound inherent in (See, infra , the vtsarfia about nasals.) 

68. I am not sure about this derivation, I give it as a mere con¬ 
jecture. 

69. See DeSi-iiama-nidld* IV, 35. 

70. Hemachandra does not give this in his (Si. ITe< 

VIII—i-26) but he uses the word ^5^ incidentally as a Prakrit worc| ip 

Ilia Defi-ntima-mdMVl, 44: WE# Sf#*, 
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No. 1 is an exception in that it preserves the strong anur 
svdra unchanged; Nos, 2, 3 and 4 are exceptions in that they 
weaken the anusvdra without lengthening the preceding vowel. 

(^) A long vowel preceding the anusvdra: — 

Long vowel in _ 

original preceding 

the w e a h cued , J . „ . , , . ~ . 

anusvdra. (Here the anusvara is weakened in Gujarati. 

Compare Marathi from Skr. where 

•rf in WTT has the anusvdra weakened.) 

Exceptionr — 

^T ? ^- *?T°f 

(Here the nasal remains strong). 

[Note:-^TT ? rf is a curious word with a strong nasal, (there 
is no such Sanskrit word), for in tadbhaca words generally a 
long vowel followed by a nasal always weakens the nasal. 

In consequence of the false Sanskrit appearance of this word 
owing to the strong nasal, there are some persons who wrongly 
compound it with and say instead of ^ 

(*T) The above instances belong to a group 
] which takes the strong nasal] in Prakrit but 

added m (rnjarato ° J • 

in words not pass- weakens it in Gujarati. There is another group 

csstng d wen m wor( j g w hich add a soft anusvdra in Gujarati, 
Praknt; the COH- J 

junct'following the there being none in the original even upto the 

anusvara is small- p r .ifcrifc 71 stage, the anusvdra precedes a con- 

fug vowel lengthened. J unc ^ which is simplified and the preceding 
fowel lengthened. Such words are:— 

Skr. Prak. or Ap. or Dc£ya. Guj. 


71. Tin’s ulsctrga, so far, Would bo an of (VUI-i- 

26) of Hemachandra. 
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ifrpu 


*?fa«T 7 2 


toss 

*?Nr?t 73 



(gender changed) 








HfclsWT 



(Desya) 

51% 


( „ ) *K 

*3T% 7 1 

/ 



^3% 

fq^-33 

i\% 



rv 

ira 




33% 


ii 

SfiNif 

sft^T 

i** 75 



• 0 

«r«j: 


(—the axis of a 

3*1% 


wheel) 


*13 (=a pocket) 

3TS 

■*T?3 7G 


72. 

Dcsi-ndma-md/d gives (as 

a Prakrit word of wliich 


jf,0l and «f*t arc DeSya equivalents) 1V-14- At 1-DG, however, it linn 
1g°l similarly (i. e. as a Prakrit word). This word mast therefore 
)c regarded as doubtful. 

73. and are both Gujarati words (meaning *‘a gallant, 
i dandy”), hut related to each other in point of auuavt'-rahi the above 
nanner. The derivation is unknown to me. 

74. This can be traced to (Skr.) easily. But Ilemachandra 

Vlll—iv—26) gives ^ as a spec i lie , hied a of HS. II cncc X have 

included it here, 

75. E. g. in «l%= (He) dogged his footsteps. 

76. Heinachandra gives in dWilKdUI. But SAkutitala has 

WSR«IWWi. Thus I have taken bra above in order to mark the 
earlier stage of the word. 
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Skr. 

Prak. or Ap. or D66ya. 

Guj. 

*n& 

ufor (M. mfilr) 


V arim: 





*ffaf 








WC 



vn 

art 




[Note:—from (Skr.), T|3TT (Pr.) 

is an instance 

under this head partially, because the weak nasal 
lengthening the preceding vowel.] 

is added without 

DcSya (-£3), G, is another partial instance, as 

the vowel preceding the anusvdra is not lengthened. 

Words having a 

(^) The following words have a long vowel 

long vowel already 

already when the weak 

nasalization is 

when the soft vowel 
is introduced . 

introduced:— 


(a) 



Skr. 

Prak or x\p. 

Guj. 






5TT^ 


(^1*-%?)' 7 9 

m 


77 5|W iiz floft | 

(Bhima Kavi’s Hart-Lila Y r III, 42), 

The metrical value shows the auasedra in t to be a soft one here. 

78 becomes WJ as well as in Prakrit (Si. lie. Vlll-iv- 
182), but the sense is diHeront in Wtt. (^T^Ntouch; while 9?f$I= 
a snare, which iB the sense in 91^0. Hence this derivation. 

79 Under Si, lie, VIII-iv-221 should be ^ in Prakrit. But the 
actual existence of in Gujarati at one end of the phonetic chain and 

in Sanskrit at the other end justifies us in discarding the siitra so 
far as Gujarati is concerned, and applying the general rule in Si, EL 
ViIi-ii-34, viz; the oh ago of 6 ^to 

41 
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Skr. 

Pr. or Apa. 

Gnj. 

BPTI 


gfa (mirct) 80 


qf^TSTT 

('TSBnft also) 80 

?m: 

m 

srel 

srnrer: 



(b) There is 

another group of 

words which take a soft 

anusvdra at the end: 

:— 


Skr. 

Pr. or Ap, 

Guj. 


35* 

(also **0 

m 

HT 



(particle meaning “don’t”) 



V 




WI 

direct 

swr 


direct 






[Notes:— 

v (l) This process is sometimes applied to words of 
Persian origin also:— 

fftST (Pers.) jfirqf (G.) 

(2) The weak anusvdra in and B is evidently the 
remnant of the Sanskrit termination H. In the 
remaining words-except (where the anusvdra is 

not easily accountable) —the soft anusvdra is the result 
of an influence of the Anal nasal letter. 

The above list is in addition to the words with a final anusvdra 
already given at the outset. 

80 Stall is arrived at by a change in gender and the addition of 
the 5 termination; and HWfaf by a mere change in the gender. Gender 
changes are well-known and numerous in the transition from Sanskrit 
to Prakrit and Gujarati. 
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UTSARGA II. 


Class C. Utsarga 
II. Loss of anu - 
svdra; preceding 
vowel sometimes 
lengthened , or if 
remaining short the 
following consonant 
is occasionally 
doubled. 


In certain words an original afiusvdra 
having possibly passed through a softening 
process is altogether lost by a process of 
wearing out, and the preceding vowel is 
sometimes lengthened, sometimes it remains 
short, and in that case the foilwing consonant 
is occasionally doubl ed in transit. 


Examples:— 



Skr. 

Pr. or Ap. or Degya. 

Guj, 

(1) 






(= 

crawls on all fours) 

(2) 

WI 



l (3) 



lii 

(4) 

»T53.(%) 

*15^3 81 («T^tT3 IT5S3) 


(5) 


(direct-old Guj. *13*0 8 2 

*T«5*T 

(6) 


(DeSja) ^T 83 


• (7) 


Dosya VROT 84 

*\m 

v(8) 



^( = aa if) 85 


81. Si. He. VIII-ii-174 has in the list 

82. «umi Rl*f I (Vasanta-rJasa, 50. V. S. 1508.) For an 
alternative evolution of this word see supra page 313, n. 47. 

83. See DMi-ndma-mdld VI, 14. There are some who try to coin 
as a Sanskrit original of but there is no authority for’such 

a word. 

84. DetUndma-mdld does not give as a'.DGSya word. But 

in II, 12 and I, 32 the word is used (apparently as a Prakrit word) 
in explaining other De§ya words. However has the [clear ap¬ 
pearance of a Degya word, even if be the Sanskrit equivalent; 

unless this may be regarded as a case of what Bloomfield calls 
haplology. 

85. 3!f%( = I guess) is used in Sanskrit to mark Tan 3% 

is thence turned, in Gujarati, into an indeclinable, meaning ^as if”:*** 

m sGflsi i «i@ iin it 

PrSm&nand: NaWehydna ; V, 8, 
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v (9) sfarrrqfa m 

v (10) <fant| 86 <?rcn% 

[Notes:— 

(a) There is an instance where the anusvdra of in 

is weakncd and the <? is retained unchanged. This may be re¬ 
garded as a direct evolution:— 

a snsp* ^ $m<? I 

(Vasanta Vildsa , 42). 

(b) This process of weakening the anusvdra apparently in 
an otherwise tatsama word is visible in other places also; e. g. 

fNfa wmv *t mi \ 

(Ibid, St. 50) 

Here the anusvdra in ffatfasn must be sounded weak as the 
metrical value requires it to be so.] 

In instances (l), (3), and (7) the preceding vowel is 
lengthened. In the rest, it remains short, of these in only number 
(4) the succeeding consonant is doubled (Hpl). 

The process of dropping the annsrdara can be traced in an 
embryo Offa) form in Prakrit: Si. He. VIII-i-28, 29 are in* 
stances in point. Under those sdivas URlfrf: becomes, in Prakrit, 
stall, becomes rft^TT, and so forth. Thus the present utearga 
may be viewed as an 

UTSAUGA III 


The following words add the anusvdra but keep it strongt 

Class C. Utsarga thus preserving the value of the conjunc, 

III; strong anu¬ 
svdra added in 
some cases . 


preserving 
in the originals:— 


Skr. Prakr. or Ap. or De£ya. Guj. 

(Dciya )^ 87 


86. Vide Kumdrapdla~Charita , VI, 88. Personally I am inclined to 

regard this as a verb made out of 

87. The anusvdra at the end of a tadbhava word when coming 
after *H (as in the plural of neuter gender nouns ending in or after 
HandWl is .also #155; e. g. ‘list, list; % (interj. ) =What ? *itean 
imitative sound as of a brass trumpet, 
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direct 

ftsrffr: ft 


srifSfa 

<rert 

foiftT (fwft) 


[Cf. Hindi from Skr. Cf. also old Gujarati 

from Skr. quoted above from Vansanta-Vudsa , 50). 


The principles governing the pronunciation of amis vara in 

Gujarati may be laid down as under:— 

Principles govern- / \ T „ 

ing the pronuncia- v^v In tatsama as well as tadbhava words 

tion of anussvdra an internal anusvdra after a short vowel is 

s *»' ** "• h *' d > •• *• *»• «* 

€N@<IW anusvdra. $^5 etc. 

QzO The anusvdra after a long vowel in 
tatsamd words is (hard); e. g. 3fST?T, ^I?T, etc.. 

(These are generally written etca., in the form of 

a conjunct of a class nasal and the following consonant, and so 
this is no case of anusvdra .) 

(*l) The anusvdra after a long vowel in tadbhava words is 
(soft): e. g. lift, sitassi; tfff, tte, 

#a|» tfrci; etc. 83 

Exception:— 

The anusvdra here is rfcf; the result of some false 
analogy, as of and the like. 

0*) The anusvdra on the vowel at the end of a tadbhava 
word is e. g. ^f|, etc.. 

(^) The anusvdra after a short vowel inside tabdhava words 
of the following type is e. g. $31^, l^oS, 

etc.. 


[This is, in a way, an exception to the principle ($).] 

(>g) The anusvdra after the vowel 3 at the end of tadbhava 
words (indicating the neuter gender, or the first person singular 
present tense of verbs, or words like |) is ^SJfTJTi e. g. *nr, 
<nf; «rtj> |> etc,. 
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It will be interesting to note with regard to this 'fclMwdG 
^ anusvara (indicated under (^0 just now) that 

pnv^ucZ^ary- its Pronunciation varies in intensity in different 
ing degrees of weak- parts of Gujarat, and this variation can be 

ness in different demarcated broadly thus:— 
parts of Gujarat. J 

It is strongish in Surat and Broach Dis¬ 
tricts, and in Kathifmlda, almost resembling a powerful 
anusvara; 

It is middling strong or weak in the Ahmedabad District and 
round about, and represents the true sound; and—- 

It is weakest, almost to a vanishing point, in Charotara (the 
tract between the Vatraka and the Mahi rivers.) 

[Notes:— 

(1) In poetry the final 3 (as also as in =Tff, &ca.) is 
optionally or (i. e. quantitatively long or short). This is a 
mere convention due to a desire for metrical convenience and the 
liberty which vernacular prosody takes with the quantity of 
syllables, unlike Sanskrit where the syllabic quantity is rigorously 
adhered to. 

(2) This anusvara is retained in the neuter gender singular 

in the nominative case only, in other cases (in the singular 
number) it is dropped, e. g. etc.; [JTUffa would be 

plural). Parsi Gujarati disregards this rule and writes JIUTtW &ca. in 
the singular number also. But it is unrecognised by Gujaratis; 
and those who, like the late Kavi Narmada^anka • (who at one time 
wrote (see his Sara Sdkuntala), adopt this incorrect 

practice, betray a deplorable ignorance of the genius of their 
mother-tongue. An unconscious and unnecessary anxiety to 
distinguish the neuter gender from the masculine, i. e. to 
emphasize the neuter gender of JTTfPT as distinguishable from the 
masculine gender of ^Wh, is responsible for this error, an error 
which lands the writer into the confusion between the singular and 
plural number in the neuter gender forms themselves ! For 
would be plural also.] 
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Marathi presents a cnrions analogy to Gujarati in the matter 
Mardthi analogy of this aBB * B “ 1 ra even as to the territorial divi- 
in this respect , even sions where the sound varies in intensity. The 
as to territorial di- | . Guj - aratl corresponds to the $ in Marath 

(this as regards the nouns and adjectives in 
neuter gender only; the other forms of verbs, for instance, present 
no resemblance). Thus the nasal in the final ^ 

etc.) is strongish in the Konkana portion of Maharashtra, and 
weak in the De6a portion i. e. Dakhan proper. 

Mr. R. L. Turner ha9 contributed a suggestive and instruct* 

ive article on “The Indo-Aryan Nasals in 
•A/?* R L * > 

Turner's discussion Gujarati” to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

of the Indo-Aryan Society (January 1015), some points treated 

anZ l ed Pa and Ip- Wh6rehl V ° ry WeH be n ° tiCed Lere ‘ They 
predated , refer to 


(a) The influence of the lost accent on the change of to 
nasalized ^ (<f); 

and (b) The loss of nasality due to changes in accent. 

Under (a) Mr. Turner points out 88 that in Gujarati JJW 
retains the and does not change it to (as in Hindi and 
Marathi), but becomes because the accent precedes 

the nasal in the former and follows it in the latter. 89 He also 

88. See P. 21 of the Journal, test and foot-note. 

89. Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar regards the *1 in as a return 

back to from 3 (see liis Lectures, P. 177) on the ground that Gujarati 
changes 3 to H in other cases where an original ^ (by itself or evolved 
from <l) exists, e. g. Skr. TO1Z, Pr. G. WI5, SIJU (Skr.), WJ(Pr.), 
*U^(G.) The only doubt is that in cases like &c. the ^ exists 

only in cognate languages like Hindi and Marathi, and these are not 
intermediate languages between Prakrit and Gujarfiti, unless we take 

as ApabhramSa forms, and therefore intermediate steps, which 
is what Dr. Bhandarkar perhaps really means. All the same Mr. 
Turner’s theory can be accepted as supplementary to Dr. Bliandarkar’s 
view. 
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points out 94 that the nasal is lost in the change from (Pr. 

to (Guj.), (Skr.) <rams. to (G) T9RT, and the like 
because the accent is shifted from to the root-syllable in the 
case of as regards (G.) he has not definitely 

pointed out the change of accent, but presumably the accent is 
believed to shift from ^ to ^ and hence the loss of the nasality of <T. 

This is really a very instructive and suggestive treatment 
and the whole article is worth close study; though it must be 
admitted that in several places there is radical error, as when, at 
P. 33, in regarding the 2^ as dropped in words like (which he 
calls 3^), cfFft Orpft according to him, from (ftif as he 

puts it), 5^ 0**0, Mr. Turner clearly ignores the principles which 
regulate the in Gujarati words. These I have already indic¬ 
ated and discussed in the foregoing portion of my Lectures, and 
arc more or less irrelevant here. 

UTSARGA IV. 

The above discussion leads up to another utsarga dealing with 

nasalized soft consonants. It possesses fea- 
Class C. Utsarga .. ~ . A ,« », « 

IV, Nasalized soft tures P ecullar to Gujarati more than its sister 

consonants ; languages, and on that ground may not belong 

to class C. However I prefer to deal with it 
here because it is closely connected with and suggested by the 
discussion just closed, and secondly because there are some fea¬ 
tures shared in common by Gujarati and Marathi and Hindi. This 
fact will be manifest in the course of the following treatment. 

This utsarga may be broadly stated thus:— 

! The nasal (fifth letter) of a class is changed to a nasalized 
pure sonant (third letter) of that class, when the syllable con¬ 
taining that nasal is accented, i. e. becomes 3, If becomes 
^ becomes 1 

90. See P. 32, 6.42 in the Journal in question* 

w Mf SS/ 

91. * and 5 are to be taken as similar to the weak nasal¬ 
ized 3 in ApabhramSa $131 He. VItI-iv-397), and not like the 

strong asalized ® in in Sanskrit. Closely scrutniZed, how¬ 

ever, this instance will disclose the fact that the strength is due to the 
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(It is not possible to find ^ and affected in this manner, 
for they do not occur as independent consonants in words). 

This nasalization is expressed conveniently and simply by 
putting the pure sonant and nasalizing the preceding vowel by 
marking it with an ajtusvdro. I shall adopt this simpler symbol. 

Examples:— 


'TH + f (G.) 


( Skr .) 


*frft(G.)=a cat+^T 


(G.) + fem. term. 

(used 

+ fem. term, 


(i) “sftt 3f 


Xavalanim, lidlayarabdi'uU , F. lo. 

(2) JTHS % =a? swte irf^t =ar?irT. 


Vimula-prubandha , V, <S2. 


(Skr.) 

(Pr.) 

'TST 

vrfhsft'Tfn: (Skr.) 

(Pr.) ) 

| *%fT 


(^t (SO,rati G.) 

(skr.) 

(Pr.) 



(affair-arfeim- 



ars^m-ar^m) 


m*r+i 


nr<r? 

'WT+f 



(skr.) 

3TUT53 (Ap.) 


(Skr.) 

(Ap.) (name of a town) 

(Skr.) 


SffeoST 

(See Dci>rNdma~Mdld P. 168, St. 17) 


conjunct 5® and not to any inherent quality cf the, na;;;d, for after all the 
in this case also, gets split up into 3 and nasality out of which the 
1 changes into $ before the following ^, and the nasality may be weak 
for aught we can tell. 

42 
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V" *TfTW: (skr.) 

(Ap.) 


° (as in S2*n^°r Skr.) ° 1 

(as in 

frrnfcft (Skr.) 

Wiwamft (direct) 


'H#, plur. (Skr.) 

qsroft (p r .) 



(qtsrJT-qnpTr-qrqir) 

qrqir 

\ ‘fwfa (Skr.) (G.) (in’poctry in the sense of “truly”)* 

(Skr.) 

fq4q«nt (Ap.) 

=nwt 


(fqqHrt-qqHd) 


(Skr.) 

QlffrfS (Ap.) 1 

( 


\ («*fi) 

(Skr.) 

*15 (^3 Ap.) 


Ht?5: (Skr.) 

%3 (Htff Ap.) 


*ffHt (Skr.) 

(p r .) 



(f5?5fT-°35J5fT) 


(Cf. M. 

4h) 


3WTCT (Arabic) — 1. The name of the inventor of the litter; 

and then, 2. a litter, itself. 

, G. ( — the canopied huirdnh on 

an elephant; from iis resemblance to a litter.); 

(strong through mistake < 

af same nort). 

Of 


(Skr.) 

(Pr.) 

(G.) 


(S30IT-53'Jli) 


( Magdhuiudtodhu Aultila . P. 1G, Col. 1, has So this 5 

change is as old as the fifteenth century of the 

Vikrama era). 

% (Skr.) 

(p r .) 

(g.); 

(The primary sense 

in G. is ‘unshod’, 

‘shoeless*; then it 

goes into a freer meaning 

, ‘not wearing the usual article of dress, 

ornament or the like). 



“*rm sTHrt'j t wsnwft qq suq.” 

/ 

( SUitvtiti~n6’lid&a; 


V. vi. 2). 
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[Cf. S. inf^n? (Skr. *TT3<?:); is also found in old folk¬ 
lore stanzas in KathiiivAdi dialects]. h " / /' ^ *■ 

A careful observation of the phonetic phenomenon in these 

cases will show that, under the operation of 

The op era (i r e . 

principle in thi* so 1110 curious force, of which accent is a pro- 
Ulsarga analyzed; minent aspect, the class nasal disintegrates its 
force; disinteyra- constituents, which are the pure sonance and 
lion of the comfitn- nasality; in other words <*T are, if analyzed 
P honet!call 7» simply 5f, S respectively passed 
and nasality. through the nose, i. e. with nasality superim¬ 

posed, (An attempt to pronounce the nasals 
without the active help of the nasal passage, as when a person has 
caught a cold in the nose and tries to pronounce the nasals, leads 
to the production of the non-nasal sonants; this is a significant 
indication). This disintegration of the constituents is followed 
by a re-arrangement thereof wherein the non-nasal sonant 
becomes prominent and the nasality gets softened, thus 
yielding 

[Bearing this analysis of this process in mind, I am afraid 

I can not agree with Dr. Gone when, in his 

Dr. Gnnc's view * _ - 

that this is a case Introduction to Comparative Philology , Page 

of Anaptyxis dis - 51, he sees in this phonal phenomenon 

sen,cd fioru. the working of the principle of Anaptyxis 

in a new variety, i. e. he simply sees in this an “inser¬ 
tion of a consonant between two consonants belonging to different 
places of articulation”. To take one of the instances given by 
him, M. Sr?* from (Skr.), the ^really is between ^ and 3T 
i. e. between a consonant and a vowel and not between two con¬ 
sonants, and as already stated now, the nasalization of the 
sonants (whether soft as in M. or strong as in M. gssioo), 
arises out of the disintegration of the constituents of the nasal, 
and not through any interpolation of a consonant.] 

I have said that accent plays a part in bringing about, this 
disintegration of a nasal; that it is but an aspect of a curious 


Dr. C nnc's view 
that this is a case 
of Anaptyxis dis - 
sen ted from. 
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force. For in words like and it cannot be claimed 

that accent is the regulating factor here, for^ is accented dearly. 
It would seem that other forces also co-operate here, for instance, 
in words of the type of HP? &ca. the contiguity of cerebrals 
like ^and $ render the pronunciation of the nasal (&ca«) a little 
difficult, and thus the change to &ca; besides this, the fact of 
a short vowel, like 3?, following the nasal in such words leaves the 
nasal insufficiently supported and this also helps towards the 
disintegration. 

It will be observed that in some instances the nasalization, 

A WimlknU<»i lost artei ' the softening, gets lost; as in tfrarrffr, 

after the softenimj: Ip^-TT; while in some 

attdsnmet>me* sh/jh cages the nasalization is shifted forward 
ed J a neard • # . # 

instead of backward, as in in 

fact there is no room for a backward movement in this case as the 
H (in HTH) begins a word; HfPft fares similarly, as H5T and HP 
are practically separable parts; undergoes the same forward 
shifting of the nasal for the same reason, viz: no room for back¬ 
ward movement. 

Again, it will be seen that in some instances this change of a 
nasal into a nasalized pure sonant is but in the nature of a 
transitional phase, as in HTH 11 !, which yield the final 

forms qrqoT, f '* nmt* 

I need not point out that in some cases the 1 evolved from 
the *1 is further changed to % as in HfPH 

In rare cases lhe ogRT, tftgscuft, &ca.. But another notice- 

nasa is strong after ....... .... 

dmnteqraiion . a ble feature must be indicated pointedly; m 

rare cases the disintegration, instead of 

softening the nasal, leaves it strengthened, as in This 

92. The ^ in ^°T; the soft H is changed to the hard *1; rather a 
reverse process considering the tendency of Prakrits to soften hard 
consonants. I have noticed this change before; see si/prq, Lecture HI, 
75, under (5), c. ' . Ut 
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may be accounted for by the fact that <T5T?; fares thus:- 91 <I«?+5N:, 
and this latter ^ turns into "s, thus preserving the strong nasal 
in 4^1. In it is difficult to trace the cause, unless it be 
that in somehow turns from a into a 

I must state that the operation of this utsarga is as a rule 
optional; thus we have JTRTf and Jlfelf; THf and and 

and so forth. Only in the case of ^[Tt there is no option 
of m*t. 

The utsarga under consideration has its origin in rare instances 
in Apabhram^a; for we find WIT? rendered 

utsarga' traceable P ° 8sible in A P abhram ^ under the operation 
in Apabhramia , of Si. He. YIII-iv-412 (*3F*n3T). The 

process here, obviously, is that of splitting 
the into % and the nasal, and then combining ^ and ^ into 
*T. It must be recognised, however, that the *>T here is a 
and in so far it differs from our present utsarga. In 
Prakrit also we have «T changed to in (<n3r-3T|5T) 

(see Si. He. YIII-ii-f>6), and srf(SIWO, (see Si. He. YIII- 
ii“10fi). Of course, the is strong here, because the process 

is really The weak nasal is found in its 

germ stage in Apabkram^a, where a simple *T is changed to 
nasalized 3 (» as in vm &ca., {Si. JL\ YIII-iv-397). 
In these circumstances, the present utsarga cannot be classed as 
an 3Tl<|ffr, but only one having its origin in the Prakrits in a 
dim form. 

UTSARGA V. 

J A reverse phonetic process to that of the 

Class C , utsarga . 

V; A pure sonant last utsarga is noticed in Gujarati. It may be 

of a class changed simply stated thus:— 
to the nasal of that A 

class. Al pure sonant of a class is changed to 

the nasal of that class. This involves in some 
cases the interpolation of an adventitious nasal to nasalize the 

93. This breaking up of the woid does not signify any grammatical 
separation, or separation based on meaning; it is designed only to mark 
the phonal genesis of the strong sound. 
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pure sonant, and thus this process becomes the exact reverse of 
the process in the last uisarga . 

Examples:— 

s to ^ 

^ (Skr.) **TUT (G.) (as in ^TT 13 ! q^B^There is an 


indentation in the (blade of) the 
knife). 


(Skr.) 

ffft (Pr.) 

(G.) ,M 

(Skr.) 

fq^=r (Ap.) 

(G.) and also (through 



f from as) (G.) 

(Skr.) 

(A>,c/-Ap.) (G.) and optionally 



^TUH^Tt (=a pair of pincers) 

q4 (Skr.) 

(through *; to *0 

H'H (G.) 

HY=qf (Dcsya) = 

= a bowstring. 

HH5J (G.) 

£1*3^ (Skr.) 

(Ap.) 

qTU’j (G.) 


(m.) 

(G.) 

rT?P^: 

(Ap.) 

(HHm)-HiHojr (G.) 


q to JT; (q through q to q). 

(Skr.) 

RTR? (Pr.) 

HTH (G.) 

«IW (Skr.)-(8m) ! " ! m (II. and M.) 

STR (G.) 

94. M. ha 

s j|i55^ as also The °T has nor come tlirough ^5 

hut £ gives 55 on 

the one hand and °T on the 

1 other, thus:— 





;i*r 


95. q^=but ; <Jf. ^ i%^: n 

( L r ttarar'li(i?narCh(irita), 

9f>. Mr. Ivc£avalal II. Phruva, in his paper on Vdgvydpdra 
(P. 20, 11. 8 to 10) enunciates an t'lnarga noting the interchange of 
class-nasals, and says 3R is thus obtained from I accept this prin¬ 
ciple but in this instance as giving an intermediate step; 5R then 
yields 3R (M. & II.) and then it reverts to SR (G.), as Dr. Sir It, G. 
Bhandarkar has pointed out in the case of (See snpra ) in 

this Lecture, P. 327, n* 89. 
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$qT£ (Skr.) 

(Ap.) 

spqk (G.) 

(Skr.) 

(Pr.) 

IHTPI (G. ) (=a 



trough for cattle to eat 



out of). 

qf*3T (Skr.) 

rn\ (Pr.) 

*m (G.) 

qiq (Skr.) 


qi*T (G.) (only in qk-OR) 

•4k* (Skr.) 

4tq* (Ap.) 

3Wt (G.) 

“qkT q3T *T55 *J3IT 3W*§ 'sTT^rtll” 


tPrimananaa: 

A r u lab by ana, -V A'.V 11. 



Ur. Kdr. Dnhaiui, P. 1C5.) 

W (Skr.) 

=far* (Ap.) 

qtn* - (G.) 

3*5*11 (Skr.) 

(Pr.) 



(53mT-?gRT) 

(G.) 

Sqk*: (Skr.) 

gqqs (Ap.) 

**q*4t (G.) («q*4i 



a holiday). 

(Skr.) 

ftk^kk (l’r.) 

*TCR<T (G.) 


( V; 1T£ is understood here). 

(Skr.) 

(Pr.) 

*nrit (G.) 

uqmi (Dcsya) 


(g.) 

5m* (Skr.) 

(Ap.)~Hq- 

—*Ttf (G.) 

(Skr.)-direcl 

-T to £ (split on (G.) 

I*qfq (Skr.) 

(Pr.)— 

(G.) 

T% : (Skr.) 

tq? (Pr.) 

mi (g.) 

qg>P (Skr.) 

qsf (Ap.) qgq 





(Skr.) 

q?TTOif (Ap.)— 

m%rR*r 


*r?*rq^ 

(In old poetry) 


Qf. Bhalana’s Kddainbau. Pdrva-bhdga , XIII, 1. 50: 
firf|*RaT ufa? arft spHt 

is known as a proper nown amongst Bajputs even 

at present« 

97. Vasauta-l iidsa (V. 8. 1508) lias 31^*1 St- 50, and St. 72; in 
one place the anusvdra is strong, in another it is weak. Could it be, 
then, that this word entered the at some stage and gave 

direct V 
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(^rising higher up; there- SgTTJft •iaW'jft 

fore bidding at an auction) (=an auction sale). 

<Tfomfo3T qfrp#T3TI cjViqoft 

'Tlfm'ifT 

Similarly all words with *?*nt or JT°T as the termination, as 
SHsIW’ft, ?55mir and the like, owe the ** to a 

change of ^ to ^, the 3 being an evolute of**, found, in later 
evolution of y>o^-Apabkram£a, in cauBal forms, the termination, 
or rather the dgama 3?!* in STH** being applied almost to all rootB 
and not conliued, as in Skr., to *TTT*Tf?t <fcca.. 

[In cases like &ca., there is an adventitious nasal 

interpolated before the 3 (evolute or original) so as to yield a 
nasalized 3 which in its turn yields the *T.] 

[*TfPI«r is a conjectural derivation, suggested to me by a 
friend. But it seems very reasonable in all its phonetic steps; 
IT^T^l by by metathesis of $f[ and 3T (of and t) 

and of ^ and 3, and then 3 (nasalized by the proximity of <*0 
changed to *?.] 

- in old Gujarati 

literature, for instances whereof sec infra , utsarga XII), 

Notes :— 

(a) The IT in the Gujarati inflections of the pronouns 

3f, viz.^*T%, tpH, can be traced to a ^ evolved from aft* for 
we have also the form3 WT^T, as alternative plurals. 

The $ can be traced to the older stage in Apabhramsa and since, 
which gave , rff, 

(b) Si. He. VUI-i m 25 1), would give the Gujarati 

(through the Pr* * This and the previous 

sutra contain the germ of our present utsarga , but not so 

prominent or widely developed as to justify our classing the 
present utsarga as an. 9T3<JT?f. 

[The alternative Prakrit forms and $4 from & (Skr.) 
indicate a similar process: ^ gets a sort of fwq and becomes 3#; 
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tie ^ of this (through ^ and becomes *T, and so we have §4 
also]* 

Sindhi ft 5 !*! is traceable to Skr. ftirffr:, G. through this 
change of % to *T. 

Persian is changed to in Gujarati under the 

principle of this utsarga. [5f^T» which signifies “a note in music,” 
“a song”, loses its restricted meaning in Gujarati and is 

nsed to denote any pleasant thing,^pleasant to the eye even e. g. 

3TT51WTT ^ft ! 

( Ghitra-dar$ana\ H. H. Dhruva).] 
UTSARGA VI 

I now come to an ufaarga which is open to 
some controversy, as it militates against some 
orthodox views. I would at once enunciate 
the utsarga\ 

tT> evolved in PrAkrit either from ^ or 
from ^ or from W or from % or from and when not changed to 
5 or when not remaining as tT, gets changed to *1 in the Prakrit . 


Examples:— 

Skr. 

Pr. 

Guj. 

v 51%: 



5TRJTT 

(or ^T) 

3 TT'f 

rR 

^ ( abstract termination ) 6 

V ^ 


'T (as iu 


qfcq (Sffcq) 

3fRt) 





(H. would be from G. would be from 
(8kr.)-^H (Pr.)). 
v mrk" 

98. and 3^W*1 giving and 3^^ furnish exceptions. v / "’ 

99. Just as would be (Pr.) and Ifa t (SAratlG.) by ft&f 

and doubling of the 3 left by (l 5 ^. i n may be compared 

with advantage. 

43 


Class C; utsarga 
VI 1 (au cvolutc 

o/^, w, a, M), 

when not changed to 
gets changed to 
C 1 in some cases . 
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[It may be specially noted that the change to ^ is noted in 
this utsarga , in the Prakrit stage, even before it travels into the 
Gujarati formation, except in the case of StTTS, and 

Now it will be objected on behalf of the 

Objections to thi « orthodox view that tT in itself cannot change 
uisarga stated and . . 

answered . to cc b dentals and labials having no ammty in 

phonetic evolution; that, closely examined the 
<7 is traceable to the labial element in the form of % or *7. Si-IIS. 
VIII-ii-51 ff. will be brought forward in support of this, whereby 
*7*?7 becomes *T C <7, becomes 5*^77?$ becomes §><7<55, 

becomes vfcu becomes and becomes ^TTT. 

*?T<7T is traced by these objectors from 55^$ (Skr.) and not 

(Skr.). 

Then, we have Mr. Beanies (Vol. I, Pp. 329-330) advancing 
the theory that ^ preceded by a dental forms a strong nexus, the 
natural result of which is that the dental goes out, but leaves 
behind a trace, in as much as it changes the 3T into its own grade; 
thus in the U first becomes 3 then the ^ changes into 

% which is hardened into <7 under the influence of the preceding cf. 

Finally, Dr, Sir It. G. Bhandarkar (Lectures, Tp. 133-194) 
holds that when as the latter member of a conjunct, is heavily 
pronounced, the double consonant that takes the place of the 
conjunct is c, 7 when the preceding member is a surd. He cites 
the instances and (which last at first loses the nasal 

sound of and becomes ^). 

Let us try and meet all these objections. I would at the 
start put a question; if the *7 is due to ^ or *T» why is it that it is so 
only when ^ is the first member of the conjunct ? Why does not 
cf or turn into <7 when preceded by other hard consonants e. g. 
why is not changed to ^ C <7T, but becomes or <7^ not 

changed to but becomes W ? I recognise, 3FU becomes <7 in 
But that stands by itself. 100 Secondly, and ^ as 

100. I say it is a solitary instance, because in the case of W7, 
and the conjunct holds as a prominent member, the sibilant 
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members of conjuncfcs (*T as a second member and % as first or 
second) get always lost (srqtqqqTJT, Si, He. YIII-iii-78; 

YIirii-79); thus in all the cases noted f*T and would 
leave tT initially. Whence then the ^-producing power of the IT 
and q after their elision ? Mr. Beames minimizes the value of 
this invariable elision of q and q, and makes the dental go out, 
which is hardly acceptable. Such an elision of a dental is unknown. 
Thirdly, even if it be argued that the elided q and q leave a 
kind of labializing influence, a behind them, how shall we 

account for the q change in words where there is no q or q>-viz: 
in sp^rf?r, S=P5 7 101 If. then, the tT as the first evolute in 
these words distinctly gives the cq, why should not the same ex¬ 
planation hold good in the case of words having ?q or ^q? And, 
lastly, it will be seen that as a matter of fact the c q has unquestion¬ 
ably come through vT even in words with a ?q e. g. fqq first 
become tP 7 !, ^q first becomes vf in Prakrit itself, and the q* 3 ! and 
q come thereafter. This then is a clear indication of the tT and 
c q being related in evolution, the question of phonal affinity or 
want of it remaining a mystery just at present. 102 


(u or \) being reduced to ^initially and gradually weakening Into a 
relatively subordinate position; while also has the sonant ^com¬ 

paratively inferior to the surd ^ in 9fIUTI &ca.. 

101. As regards I am afraid it is only an attempt to bring 

in a q somehow. But, even then, would be in Prakrit, and 
the tc f will therefore be an evolute of vl after all. Besides, means 
(1) a houso, and (2) a bower, but not a roof or anything leading up 
to it, as tjq fittingly does; and is a comparatively out of the way 
word. 

102. A conjecture may however he advanced as furnishing a 
probable key to the mystery. ^ C( U, and the like are of the nature 
of De§ya formations, while3|vU, and the like may either be the 
Sanskritized forms of the Degya words or the two sets may be running 
on parallel lines in Sanskrit and De§ya, where the relation between 

-■ and can stand on phonal principles different from those influencing 
the evolution of Aryan languages. 
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As regards Dr. Bhandarkar’s views, all that need be said 
is that he had before him only a limited number of cases, 

cS, and Words like gfo 103 were ap¬ 

parently not present in his mind. Hence the partial conclusion 
arrived at by him. So it seems to me. 

UTS AUG A VII. 

The Prakrit sound o/.'Wj 'ST, fT. 

This feature is shared by Gujarati with Marathi, but not with 
_ „ A7 Hindi. Bangali, too, does not possess the 

of 0 ,’ 51, %[. Prakrit sound of these letters, so far as the 
Its prevalence in language spoken by the cultured classes goes, 
certain languages. ^ ufc ^ fl oeg p 0BBegB Prakrit sound also. 

(See Beames, I, 71-72). Muravadi goes to the other extreme 
and sounds the =3 almost as More about it later on. 

Just now let as define the scope of this sound so far as 
Gujarati is concerned, after first examining the nature of this 
special sound. 

That; 3 and V were, at one stago, mutually interchangeable is bom 
out by Dr. Tessitori’s observation in his “Notes”, § 25 (P. 16). The 
instances cited by him are:— 

1. which he connects with (Skr.);-*PI*N{ correctly; 

2. fsms from Skr. far? (sftsq ?) 

3. m* from ms from Ap. from Skr. W\W TO 

4. qfas from mnm from iRJTO. 

No: 3 is Dr. Tessitori’s original discovery, but seems reasonable; 
though the original Sanskrit m remains unaccounted for, -which presents 
a hitch. As regards No. 4, I derivo from 

103. I am aware that Hemachandra relegates 3*^ to a side¬ 
show stitra where in a mixed list of words and dd$Jas is given 
as a ready made ddcJct of 3^*« But an examination of the whole case 
shows that xf gives the ^ and hence 3^ can be rightly brought within 
the uniform soheme giving the change of ^ to 
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The ^3PT in Sanskrit has or the palate for its i. e. 

the tongue comes into contact with thepalate 9 
or rather with that part of the palate whioh is 
towards the teeth. The Prakrit sound, on 
the other hand, is produced by the contact of 
the tongue a little lower down, and the con* 
tact is lighter, partaking of sibilation of a 
peculiar kind, Mr. Beames calls them unas¬ 
similated palatals, because “whereas in the 
Aryan the dental and sibilant of which they 
are composed have become so united into one 
soifnd that the elements can no longer be 
separately recognized, in the Turanian class the elements are still 
distinct”. (Vol I, P. 72). This is a fairly correct analysis. I 
once called this Prakrit sound 10 4 But it would be 

better to call it to mark the lighter contact noted 

above. I have also called it the Prakrit sound because, as stated 
in a foregoing lecture, this peculiar sound is foreign to Sanskrit 
and known to Pali and the Prakrits alone. 165 How the Prakrits 
got the sound is a matter for a separate inquiry. I have already 
hinted at a possible explanation and shall soon have to go into 

_ 7 the question further. As regards Gujarati, 

Territorial dis- . , _ . . 

tribution of this however, during present days the territorial 

sound in Gujardti distribution of this sound is markedly definable. 

at present. in the Surat and Broach Districts the Prakrit 

104. I find Sir Grierson calls this sound dento-palatal. (See his 
article on the PrdJcrit Palatals , J. R. A. S. 1913 A. D. pp. 391 ff.) 

105. See supra, Lecture I, P. 8. 

The fact that became SundraJcottos in the mouth of the 

Greeks, marking the change of ^ to s (Sf) points to the original name 
being pronounced in India with a Prakrit ^ as early as 322 B. C.. This 
was when Pfi.lt was a spoken language (See Dr. BhAndarkar’s Lecturesl 
P. 302 for Pali being a spoken language then). This would mark tho 
Mongol influence in Bengal and Bihar independently of the Mongol in¬ 
fluence which came through the Gurjars into Gujar&tf and M&ravAd$ 
ppme nine centuries later, 


The nature of the 
Sanskrit and the 
PrdJcrit sounds com m 
pared , the former 
called the 

latter or 

Beames 1 
analysis', dental 
and sibilant ele¬ 
ments in the pure 
sound fully united• 
in the latter they 
tore distinct. 
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sound is practically altogether unknown. Even the villagers pro¬ 
nounce the letters with the Sanskrit sound,-full palatal. In the 
rest of Gujarat, i. e. the Districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, the 
Panch Mahals, Baroda Territory South of the Mahi river, North¬ 
ern Gujarat and some parts of Katliiavada,-in short in the major 
portion of Gujarat, the sound is sometimes Sanskrit and sometimes 
Prakrit, and this variation follows certain 
gomrlhftCprZ definable principles. These are as under:— 
hr it, and [he Sans- (a) In all tatsama words, wherever the 

lent sound. letters =3, gr, occur, the sound is g?; 

i. e. Sanskrit. 

(b) In all tadbhara , and dcSga words, the sound is 

i. e, Prakrit;— unless 

(l) the letters are united with U, n or ?T; 

or (2) 5T or 5T is an evolute of an original g in Sanskrit; 

-in which case the sound is 

(Note~The g mentioned in (2) may either be a simple g or 
a conjunct such as or Eg. 10( ) 

(c) The palatals in words derived from English, Persian 

and such other foreign languages, are (unless they 

themselves are from foreign sounds like the English z.) 

10G. The ready made ad Mas of these conjunets are 33J 

and ^ respectively. But a true analysis will show that-first the T 

r * v 

and ^ in the case of ^ and are dropped under the operation of 
the general rule of dropping particular members of conjuncts ( Si . He. 
VIII-ii-77, 78, and 79). In the case of ^ the phonetic process is that 
the ^in ^undergoes 1 ^* 5 ? and is mixed with the thus ^ becomes 
then the \is dropped, leaving the ^ becomes si and the W 
aspirates the ^ into g, by getting fully with it. The only ex¬ 

ceptional part in this process is that in Prakrit an initial 9 becomes g, 
whereas here it is uninitial. 

This is one theory. As regards s? and '<% however, a better theory 
is found in the palatalization by the 3 (itself a palatal) of dentals, 
whereby W becomes ^ becomes 

beoomes (sto-3P5*i), and becomes (^M^ff). 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(a) 3SIT, f^TT, 3T*33T, 33; 7T3; I1333F3; etc.. 

(b) general rule:— 

=3*1, =3ld, =313*, 13333, %ft, 1353, =3)t, 3R3T, =af3T, 

etc.; &, mq, OT3, ^rar, vvsk, %i, %t> ftz, 

mfH, etc.; 3W, ^T'jrf, nf, it m, m, ft*, ^t|, itaf, 

ifq etc.; % z , srrs, ift€t, fni, ^rrsrr, sjrf, srfost, 

etc.. 

Exclusions :— (b)—(l) 

=3Vt, ^T'T'g, =333, =3^1, =333; etc. 

#F>, ft% ft, %ft, etc. 
ft^t, 33; etc. 

etc. 

31^3, 'W y S, 3^3, 3^3; etc. 

(b)—(2) 

q—3W (from Skr. 33:), 1T3T (Skr. 313T), 313 (Skr. 3f3), 
13 (Skr. 33), 5133 (Skr. 33), 3>T (Skr. 3(3), 3^13 (Skr. qfaq), 
sfoH (Skr. qWl) 3151 (Skr. 3l‘3 or qiST); etc. 

3—13t 13IT, 33TTt, (Skr. ’aqqsfc, 73333, 3333*:); 

q—333 (Skr. 333, Pr. 3133); 

tq—^ (Skr. 51^31, Pr. 353); 

S3—3TH (Skr. tfsqi, Pr. «sn), 3IH3 1 " 7 (Skr! qsqqPr. qf%q); 

[The % in f^?T may perhaps have contributed to the Sanskrit 
sound.] 

1 08 3STT, 3131 off (Skr. 3^3T, Pr. 33TT). 

[Here, even if the q is altered to <3, the pure 3T3sq essence 
of 3 survives as a 3’^3>K, just as Aryan blood runs in the veins 
of many a mixed-blooded caste in India.] 

107. 33 ai^W 3IS3, 3U55I <*(3KI 3!H3 1IS3. 

(Samaja Bhal’s Nantla Batridi, 1. 84) 

108. 333 5 Ml 331 5^1 3i3 if| llfaffTT. 

(Prcmananda’s NaWchykna iv, 3@3) 
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(o) 51551, 5TT^, 5TU55, efcc.I 

But 5^, etc, have the Prakrit sound because 

the originals contain a z—like sound. 

An extensive and complicated utsarga like this is bound to 
have exceptions, some accountable and some 
possible explanation unaccountable in our preeent state of know- 
in sonic cases . ledge. These may be noted here:— 

(1) The sound here is Prakrit, although there 
is l? with the 

(2) The sound in these is Prakrit, al¬ 
though the 5T is an evolute of a ^ in Sanskrit. 

(3) smr (for3TO), (from 

(from 5PTO), (from Pr., ffefVRT Skr.) 

have a Prakrit sounding 5T, although evolved 
out of 

(4) ^4, 5 (Skr. T), ^nc (== four), 

(Skr. (= twenty-four), 

Wff, 3PT, ^TOT; 3>F=19, 

sf*? (=a stump-brush), 

( — incantations); 5T3R; etc.. 

All these have a rfT^^ sound although they are tadbhavas 
and without the modifying circumstances of s[> ^ and 

the like, and although bag [ n the original Persian a 
z-like sound. 

[The ggjrfrasq sound in may be explained by the fact 
that fan is the Sansrit original, and the influence of the 5 may 
have remained latent in the evolute ^ ; so SUWq is the ditya 
for Sfljgi and the ^ in % may have done similar work, assuming 
the 5T to be originally pure palatal. As regards ^PC, the 
tha pure palatal sound must be traced to a form with an ? in 
early time.: «eqif* <^nft (Skr.).] 

In the case of (1), (2) and (3) the foreign influence which 
gave the Prflkrit sound must have predominated for some reason 
untraceable at present; possibly, as Mr, Beames suggests in the 
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oaBe of Marathi words, these words must have been early 

tadbhavas . 100 

I have in my first Lecture? offered a suggestion as regards 


Foreign influence 
the cause of the Prd- 
Jcrit sound ; the theo¬ 
ry expanded. 


the foreign influence which gave this sibilant 
sound- to % 5$, even in the early Pra¬ 

krits. (supra p. 8,). Let us try and care¬ 
fully examine further the possible source of 


this influence. Let us look round. The sibilant sound of 55, 3T, 
SJ, exists in Gujarati, no doubt. It exists in Marathi also, but 
with a stronger sibilation. The circumstances which alter the 
sibilant to the n on-sibilant sound ar e practica lly the same 
in Marathi as in Gujarati. As Mr. Beames has tersely put - 
the pr inciple, “ In tatsa mas and modern tadbhavas and before 
the jaalajal vowels, S[, $£, g and is ch and 5T j\ but in early 
t adbhavas . DMajas. a nd before the other vowels, ^ sounds ts 
and 5T dz' \ (Vol. I, p. 72). The grouping under early and 
modern tadbhavas will, it seems, cover my classification as 
regards the evolutes of *1, *1, E*T and so forth. Mr. Beames 
thinks that besides Marathi no other cognate Indian language 
shares this peculiarity (viz: that of modifying the sibilant 
to non-sibilant sound under certain circumstances). I am 


afraid he has quite forgotten Gujarati in this connection, 
for, as shown above, it observes the same rules. Could this have 
misled Professor Sten lvonow in coming to the conclusion that 
the language of Saurashtra (=Ka(hivatla) was dilferent from 
that of Gujarat in the third century of the Valabhi era, the 
former being Mahdrashin, the parent of 
vi^o criticised.^ * modern Marathi and the latter Sauraseni, the 
parent of modern Gujarati ? For he bases his 

109. *f, the particle showing certainty, has the Prakrit sound and 

there is an unmistakeablo test of the truth of this, fI % ( — yes, cer¬ 
tainly), pronounced in colloquial hurry, becomes Here the change 

of <3 to *5 points to the Prakrit sound, in which the sibilant element 


predominates* The very few persons who pronounce this with the 

Sanskrit sound contract f f into and that is quite natural, 

phonetically considered. 

44 
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theory on the fact of jy being written instead of j in words like 
in a Yalabhi copperplate of Yalabhi Samvat 210 ( = a. d. 
530) found at Palituna, 110 this practice of writing to denote 
the pure palatal as distinguished from the sound dz being 
noticeable in Modern Marathi. I am aware that modern Marathi 
people, generally of the uncultured clab3, add a ^ to the palatals 
like *3, as for in order to mark the Sanskrit sound, the 

Prakrit sound being predominant in the language. But if Pro¬ 
fessor Sten KonoW had remembered that Modern Gujarati possesses 
the Prakrit sound just the same as Marathi, he would not have 
rushed to the above conclusion on such slender basis. If docu¬ 
mentary evidence of a later period were needed, Professor Sten 
Konow had only to look into VamntcrVild at (v. s. 1508), Bt. 24, 
and he would have found written as (^*+*0 to dis¬ 

tinguish the Sanskrit sound of ^ in “RfalCt, a fact necessarily 
implying the general Prakrit sound of =3 in those days too. 111 

110. Sec his article in Epigraphia Imlioa, Vol. XI, P. 105. 

The grant itself is worded in Sanskrit. But it is obvious that 
Sanskrit having ceased to bo a living language before the sixth century 
A. ]>., the employment of the Sanskrit language in the grant was due 
to the practice of conforming with traditional Convention. However, 
the fact of spelling ^ as ^ even is Sanskrit composition (when Sanskrit 
possesses only the pure palatal sound) indicates that the origin of 
this mode of distinguishing the pure palatal from the dento-palatal of 
Prakrit was as old as the sixth century A. j>. 

111. For further instances see Vhiiala-prabandha , 1, 39, 4(j, 41, (^qiR, 

both meaning four), 46 = forty, 85 (/^IK^four; Id^lR^ 

tlmiks; this to be contrasted mutually); III, 3, (^IK); VI, 87, (^iR.); 
Bhfdana’s K&danibart , P. 78, 1. 15 ( =E 2llR=four); P. 132, J. 7 (l«t 
two or four, i. c. a few, ^1^*1 is the word in the original Sauuskrit 
text; V aildla-pancliavUi (Prose), P. 175 (Edition by Mr. Jagajivana 
DayAladas Modi) Mddhavdiialal-Kdim-Kaudald-dogdhalcar 

prabandha ? (V. S. 1574), V, 184 (f%KI=four); Vidydvildsa-cha ritra by 
Ny&ya-Sundara, V. S. 1516, ( Vide Dr. Tessitori’s ‘‘Notes”, Selected 
Specimens, P. 100), st. 18, 19. Vidydvildsa-charitra, by Hl*iV 
nanda Suri, St. 5 (V. S. 1485) ^fR; cited in Dr. Tessitori’s “Notes” 
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This, by the way. Amongst other vernaculars, Panjabi has 
something like the Prakrit sound in certain instances, and Bangali 
also possesses it. (Beames, Vol. I, pp. 71, 72). Maravadi 
accentuates the sibilation to such an extreme that the dento-palatal 
^ is heard almost as would be heard as 

is heard as and so forth. Hindi 113 

and Sindhi stand unaffected and retain the pure Sanskrit sound. 
Now, what could be the source of this strange sound in so many 
Indian languages, when the parent tongue, Sanskrit, never had 
it ? We must turn to the frontier of India at two extreme 
points. Kashmiri has a peculiar sound Is as in tsnr —a thief, 
evidently from the ^ hiving been evolved into this strange 
sound. 11,1 Sir George Grierson in his preface to his Manual of 
the Kashmiri language, tells us that some ancient documents 
recently discovered in Central Asia are written in languages not 
yet interpreted, and that the clue to these languages may possibly 
be found in those “Pi^acha” tongues of which Kashmiri is the 
only example possessing a literature. The Bhutias, some of whom 
I heard at Darjiling over a couple of years ago (1913 a. d.), were 
heard to pronounce =3 as ts in a very accentuated form. At the 
Eastern, or rather South-Eastern boundary of India, Burmese has 

(sandd) for ^3[, “the moon.” The word “sakvaV* used 
by Edwin Arnold in his “Light of Asia” (Page 172, Book VI) 
is from Chairavdla (^I^T^),~PaIi meaning “a world, a 

sphere, of a peculiar description,” and it seems the Sinhalese form 

P, 100; to be contrasted with in the former, (also in st. 7 

of the latter), which is reflected in the present day Gujarati which has 
the Sanskrit sound in but Prakrit sound in 

112. It is a curious phenomenon that Hindi and Sindhi should 
have resisted this foreign influence. Could it bo because they both 
were influenced, though at a late period, by Persian which does not 
possess this sibilant sound ? 

113, See Sir George Grierson’s Manual of the Kashmir! language, 
Vol. I, P. 14, para 2. He states there:-*‘The letter, as ils form indicates, 
is pronounced like the English u in “Catsup.” 
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of this word is “saJcvdla" (See Professor Childer’s Pali Dictionary 

114. That the Greeks turned the name Chandragupta into Sandra- 
Kottos would point to the sibilant sound of ^ in the Pfdi or Prakrit of 
the period. This fact furnishes additional evidence of groat significance. 
Equally significant is the change of ^ in (Skr.) to ^ in sandal 

(Persian). It points to the Prakrit medium (^X 1 !) and the sibilant 
sound of ^ in Prakrit which gave the s to the Persian word. 

I am tempted to suggost a conjectural theory which would take this 
dento-palatal sound even further beyond the times of Chandragupta. 
This is based on a possible connection botween the words zand and 
@r^H( = the sacred text of the Vedas). If such a connection existed, 
the change of 0 to z could only be accounted for by the dento-palatal 
sound of 15 passing into H and then into z; (unless it be that the pure 
palatal 0 passed into 31, palatal, and then into B dental). But on 
consulting an Avasta scholar I find that it is customary to derive zand 
from (hainti-zainti ( = commentary) from zan — to know (jp&sand being a 
commentary of a commentary, the earlier word being up&zainti ); that 
Skr. 0 would be ^ in Avasta (e. g. Skr. is Av.); and that this 
view has the support of Professor Iiaug. I then looked up Max Muller’s 
Science of Language, and in Vol. I, P. 237, n. 36 found the same 
view accepted by him (viz. that zand is a corrption of zainti = knowledge 
Skr. $Nlcl—uzainti, Av.). J find, however, that he (M. Muller) origin¬ 
ally held that zand was the same as Skr. and while stating 

in the note in question that tills view of his was no longer tenable, he 
adds the following forcible reservation: “unless we take the etymology 
of zand — zainti, knowledge, as an after-thought, and as a learned 
explanation of a word the original meaning of which had been lost. 7 ’ 

I am very much inclined to accept this last view, especially as Max 
Muller evidently suggests this reason for clinging to his old view, in a 
different manner though he does so. 

Leaving the above arguments aside, there is anothor fact which 
carries the dento-palatal sound to pre-Vedic or Avasta-Vedic times. It is 
the sound s (w) i n Avasta occasionally taking the place of \ (ch) of 
Skr., as in yds (Av.) for 313 (Skr.). I£ there are opposite instances also, 
it is possible that in pre-Vedic Skr. % was pronounced as pure palatal 
in some words and as dento-palatal in others. (I need not add that 
^ can correspond to the dento-palatal sound of \ only and not to tlje 
pure palatal 
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Taking all these scattered traces together, may it not be 
conjectured that the 9TNNT35S*? sound of the 
»ound probafly die palatals may owe its origin to Mongol influ- 
to Mongol influence, ence through Central Asia and adjoining 
countries ? Mr. Beames notes that Tibetan on 
the one side and Telugu among the Dravidians on the other retain 
this sibilant sound of the palatals, and infers that u Marathi, from 
its jaxta-position to Telugu and other non-Aryan forms of speech, 
might naturally be expected to have undergone somewhat of their 
influence, and this pronunciation of the palatals is probably an 
instance in point.” (Vol. I, P. 72). I may remark here that mere 
geographical neighbourhood would not necessarily exert such 
an influence on language. It requires actual intercourse between 
neighbouring peoples or even of distant immigrants and indigenous 
people, that can furnish suitable ground for such influence. That 
Maharashtra and the Dravidian countries came into such mutual 
intercourse is well-known, and this may be set down as a cause 
of the sibilant sound of the palatals in Marathi. Understanding 
Mr. Beames’ observation in this light, what he has done in con¬ 
necting the Southern vernacular with its Dravidian neighbours, 
may be done, with equal permissibility, with regard to the 
Northern vernaculars by ascribing this sound in them to Mongol 
influence from the North. I have alluded in my second Lecture 
to the theory, identifying the Gfurjaras with the Khazars, and 
their connection with the White Huns. ( Vide page 38 supra). The 
origin of the Khazars themselves is still disputed. But they were 
no doubt an indigenous people of the Caucasus, their official 
titles were those in use among the Tartar nations of that age, 
Huns, Bulgarians, Turks, or Mongols. There is linguistic 
relation between the Khazar and Bulgarian languages and the 
Modern Magyar is traced back to a speech current in a tract under 
Khazar kingdom in the ninth century. The Khazars were at one 
time subject to the Huns. There were two strains among the 
Khazars; the Khazars and Kara (black) Kbazars; the former were 
fair-skinned and black-haired, and of remarkable beauty and 
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stature, and-their women were specially famous for their beauty. 
The latter were short, dark and ugly; they were the Ugrian 
nomads of the Steppe, akin to the Huns. 115 The Huns, as 
described by Gibbon, were distinguished by their broad 
shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes, deeply buried 
in the head, and they were almost destitute of beard. 110 
This description, although it is of the section which went towards 
the valley of the Volga and not of the one that settled in the 
valley of the Oxus, and was perhaps different in race, may well 
be taken as common to both. The type is distinctly' Mongolian, 
as will be at once seen. 


The conclusion that may fairly be drawn from all this is that 
the sibilant sound of the palatals in Gujarati most probably owed 
its origin to Mongol influence having affected the Gurjaras long 
before they came into India, and this influence must have been 
implanted by them into the language in use in the country which 
came into their power. (I base this theory on the presumption 
that this sound, heard at present in the mouths of tribes of 
Mongol origin like the Bhutifts, must be traceable back into ancient 
Mongol phonology). 

There is only one question which remains a particular puzzle 


The Prtilcrit sound 
entirely absent in 
Surat and Broach 
Districts; cause un¬ 
known . 


yet. It is the isolated sphere in which the 

sound of the palatals is retained in 
* 

all cases,-the sound is non-existent 

altogether-in one particular Gujarati speaking 


area;-I mean the Surat and Broach Districts. 


How is it that only these two districts have till now retained 
the pure Sanskrit sound in all cases ? What prevented the foreign 
influence from reaching there ? I am unable to answer this 


question, and must leave it for others to haifdle. 

However, a powerful side-light is thrown on this question 
by Max Muller’s analysis of the palatal sound in his Science oj 


115. Encyclopedia Britannica, XIV, 59 b and c (Ninth Edition). 

116. Gibbon, CH* XXVI, as quoted in Vincent Smiths ‘‘Early 
History of India,” P. 299, (Second Edition). 
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Language , Vol. II, ppl 155-157. He alludes to the view of some 
physiologists, and among them of Briicke, that ch in English and 
Italian consists of two letters, t followed by sh and should not be 
classed as a simple letter; he accepts this view partially but re¬ 
gards the ch sound as made up of half t and half sh; but half t and 
half sh give only one whole consonant. Max Muller then goes 
on: “Few Sanskrit scholars acquainted with the FrdtiMkhyaSy 
works describing the formation of letters, would venture to speak 
dogmatically on the exact pronunciation of the so-called 
palatal letters at any definite period in the history of ancient 
Sanskrit.” He then draws attention to the peculiar sound 
of k (in English) in words like kind, card , cube, coiv, sounding 
almost like kgitul , egard, cgube , cgoiv, thus marking a transition 
from k into kg, and finally into English C7t,-a change analogous 
to that of t into ch as in natura, nature, or of d into j, as in 
soTdier pronounced as soljery diurnale changed to journal. 

[This points to the phonetic process which changes to 

letters when followed by % or T* or Sf, noted in the speech 
of villagers.] 

Max Muller finally states: 

“We must admit in Sanskrit and in other languages, a class 
of palatals, sometimes modifications of gutturals, sometimes of 
dentals, varying no doubt in pronunciation, not only at different 
periods in the history of the same language, but also in different 
localities, yet sufficiently distinct to claim a place for themselves, 
though a secondary one, between gutturals and dentals, and 


embracing, as we shall see, the same number of subdivisions as 
gutturals, dentals and labials,” 

I have called the sound of % ST> a Prakrit 

n ^ . sound. The history of this sound in Prakrit 

Str Georg e Grier- J 

sou's valuable dis - has been ably gone into by Sir George Grierson 

mission on the sound - m an article of his which came to my notice 
of the FrdJcrtt Pa- , „ , . . mi . , 

latale summarized , lung after I wrote this discussion. Ihe article 


appreciated and 
commented upon . 


may be summarized here with profit as it 
affords unexpected support to my views*Df 
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course independently and anticipatorily, and throws some 
suggestive side-light on the question. For a full view of the article 
I must refer the student to the J.E.A. 1913 A.D., pp. 391, if., 
“The Pronunciation of Prakrit Palatals.” I give here a brief 
summary with my remarks on certain points:— 

The broad conclusions arrived at by gir George Grierson are:- 

(A) In Standard Maharashiri Prakrit and in Saurascni the 
palatals were probably pronounced as dcnto-palatah (as 

in Modern Marathi). 

(B) In Magadhi they were pronounced clearly as true palatals; 

(C) This distinction has persisted to the present day, except 
that in the North of the Saurascni tract the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the closely related Magadhi and of Sauraser*- 

Pai6achiki has ousted the pronunciation of Sc 
/ 

Saurascni and of Maharuslhri. 

(D) Dr. Hocrnle (Gaudian Grammar, 7 ft.) shows that the 
palatals of the Eastern Indo- Aryan vernaculars are more 
distinctly and truly palatal than those of the West and 
South, a fact which “seems to have been noticed already 
by the Prakrit grammarians /’ 

The facts, data and arguments on which and by which he 
builds these conclusions are as under:— 

(a) Yararuchi (XI, 5)-(for Magadki)~says;- 
WKq f'TSm I 

Bhamaha’s comment on this is:— 

qm mm mrfa i 

Lassen (P. 179) suggests:—read for 

Cowell (P. 179) suggests (“with a very slight 

contact of the tongue with the roof of the mouth.”) 

[I should say in view of the or in the 

Standard Prakrit. However, the sutra is an unsolved riddle yet, 
so far as its exact sense is concerned.] 
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(b) Kramadi^vara (Lassen, 393) has 1 

which Sir George translates thus:—“y> p, and the 
when forming part of a compound consonant are 
lightly pronounced.” 

Now, this interpretation is difficult to accept. is 

a samdsa andean adjective qualifying some noun, not here mentioned 
but mentioned in a foregoing sutra or sutras , and taken here by 
anuvritti . The preceding two "sutras given by Lassen (p. 393) as 
parts of extracts from the Sanlslriptasdra of Kramadi^vara are:— 
qm«TT <wt: 51: II ^ II 
55: II * || 

then JRTg^iqT: II \ II 

(A Bang all edition, printed in Bangui! character, has : 

(ApabhramSa and other dialects Chapter; sutra 
88). This, if correct, would altogether exclude the San/shipta- 
Sara quotation from our inquiry, as it has nothing to do with 

Thus, it is possible that and ?! are intended as the 

anuvritta of (or whatever the correct 

text be), though wt: and ^ Of:) are in the genitive case and here 
as anuvritta terms they would be required to be in the nominative 
case. All the same this interpretation would be less faulty than 
taking as the of UtW:• The flaw in my interpretation 

due to change of the case (genitive to nominative) can be removed 
by taking 5T and ^ as the anuvritta terms and of 

though would be required in that case, perhaps. Yet* after 
all, the whole thing is involved in a cloud of doubt. 

Moreover, even if Sir George’s interpretation were correct, 
it would not affect the point about the sound of when un¬ 
conjoined; unless the reading be °3*IT: but, in that case, how 
about gWTP ? • If his rendering is incorrect, the woitld 

be of the letters conjoined with the not of the 

[However, we are groping in the dark for want of an uncorrupt 
text.] 

45 
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Sir George infers:— 

(a) Whatever the meaning of these s&tras (i.e. Vararuchi’s 

and Kramadi^vara’s) it is clear that the 

noutZ al diffel?Zy 1<tters were not Pronounced in M^gadhi as in 
in Mdgadhi and the the Standard Prakrit (i. e. Maharashtri). (I 
Standard Prdknt- should exclude Kramadi^vara’s text just now 
as hopeless). 

(b) Hemachandra, Trivikrama, and Sinharaja give us no heljp; 

(c) Markandeya (See the Vizagapattam edition) tells us:— 

(1) q: (xii, 21) e. g. fccTCI 

(and Sir George adds (yjad'jdyd^-ol his own con¬ 
jecture; Markandeya does not give it); 

(2) Again xii, 32-f^q g fW: 

(i. e. becomes f^TO) and this in Sakari becomes 
f^RT; (f^^ ^^11 xiii, 3, 1%^)- 

(8) Taking us to the North-West he (Markandeya) 
tells us (xviii, 2) that in Vrachada Apabhram6a 
(spoken in Sindh)— 

(4) Finally (xx, 4) in S a uraeeni-Pai6achik$ (a variety of 
the Kekaya-Pai^achilu of the extreme North-West) 


(This language has only =a, and and not 'ST and 5T). 
nomin. ends in q as in Magadhl). (Sir George 
presumes that SauraB^ni-Pai^achiki means the PaiSachi spoken 
by this PiSachas of Surasena, i. e. of the present N. E. Rajputana.) 


Sir George infers from all this:— 

(q>) that Markandeya considered that besides the standard 
Prakrit pronunciation of the palatals, these 
letters had another sound, not only in 
Magadhi but also in a dialect of the North- 
West and in another dialect of the midland 
closely connected with it. This sound he 
represented by prefixing * to the *1 . 


According to Mdr- 
kandeya the pure pala¬ 
tal sound prevailed in 
certain dialects besides 
Mdgadhi . 
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0*0 that he thus agreed with Vararuchi and Kramadifivara 
in the main point that in Prakrit the palatals had two sets of 
sounds, some dialects employing one and others the other. 

[ I would observe that Vararuchi’s sutra , and specially 
Kramaditfvara’s sutra require a definitely doubt-free interpretation 
before we can arrive at any positive conclusion.] 


(d) What was the nature of these two sounds ? (Sir George 
enters upon an inquiry into this). Scholars 

Nature of the two are ^ a p a g ree( j aB to the oldest sound of 
sounds inquired into . n 

the palatals in India. (Pischel § 217 

refers to the difficulties in re the true pronunciation of 
the Prakrit palatal mutes). Now, taking Markandeya’s 
notation, the standard palatals—SfPJS—were—5T, 5T, 
while the Magadhi palrftals—PJS—were— 


Vararuchi’s sutra furnishes the inference that in the Standard 
Prdkrit the sound was not was for he differentiates 

from it the Magadhi sound as What is the exact meaning 

of To answer this Sir George draws upon the modern Indo- 
Aryan Yernaculars, and gives the following survey:— 

(1) Bangali and Assamese:—These extreme Eastern verna¬ 
culars must be kept aside, as they have developed under special 
local condititions. 

(2) Birar, then westward of it, over the Gangetic Valley, 
and. the Punjab, i. e. over the Magadhi and Ardha-Mfigadhi 
areas, and over the Northern part ol Sauraseni areas:—the sound 
is the ordinary one, slightly more dental than the ch in church 
and the j in judge. 

[Why more dental than that in ‘church’ and ‘judge’—I 
would ask ? The Sanskrit sound is just the same as in ‘church’ and 
‘judge’. Perhaps Englishmen emphasize these sounds in English.] 

(3) In Rajputana, i. e. the southern part of the SaurasSni 
area,—and in Gujarati (the language wherof is closely connected 
with Rajasthani)—^ and ® are commonly pronounced as e. g. 
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Maravadi—IT^ft (for =3^) = a mill-stone; ITTIT for (= butter¬ 
milk); 

Gujarati:— 

for (=higb) 

<£3*ft for (=asked); 

In North Gujarat 3T and IT are pronounced as z, e. g. zad 
for jhad ( = a tree). 

This 8 and this z are often pronounced as ts and dz respective* 
ly, as in the word tscirotar for carotar , the name of the tract in 
which this sound prevails. 

[Now, I must point out that is never used in Gujarati, 
it is always ITTtHT is also a wrong representation, it is 

always; has the Sanskrit ^ becanse of the Even 

villagers do not say but (=3 being pronounced as a dento- 
palatal). Even in Maravadi the s-like sound is not quite s, 
though nearer to it than in Gujarati and likely to be confounded 
with s . In short Sir George has relied on misleading informa* 
tion as regards Gujarat certainly.] 

(4) In Marathi (excepting borrowed words, including 
tatsama and a few other special cases), ^ is pronounced 
ts , ® as s; 5T and IT as dz; except before palatal vowels, 
in which case they are pronounced as in the Gangetic 
valley. The s sound of 5? is said by Joshi (Marathi 
Grammar P. 115) to be merely a substitute for tsh which 
was found difficult to pronounce. 

[I have already stated that Gujarati and Marathi have the 
same principles governing the Prakrit and Sanskrit sounds of 
5T> IT. I do not see why Gujarati should be out off from 
this. As regards it is sounded as ^ in Marathi and IT as U (dz); 
dz is not a correct symbol for 3T, Prakrit sound. 55* Prakrit- 
sounding, does not exist in Marathi, it always turns into IT 
phonetically, e. g. (G. H. dW^T). I do not under* 

stand Mr. Joshi’s statement quoted by Sir George]. 

(5) Sindhi—has the Gangetic valley sound usually. 

(6) Kashmiri has—^, 3?, sr ( no because it has no 
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sonant aspirate). These have two sounds:—^ 
and t8 % tsh , z, n. 


The nett result of this survey, r as given by Sir George, is 
that in Marathi (unless affacted by a neigh- 

Net result of Sir during palatal vowel) 3f, U are 

George 8 survey Of 

this sound . pronounced not as palatals , but as dento - 

palatals. This latter sound persists, with 
slight variations as we go North through Gujarat and Rajaputana, 
till we reach the Gangetic galley where we meet another set of 
palatals nearing the English ch and j, but neverthless more dental. 
Now, Marathi is the direct descendant of Maharashtri Prakrit and 
therefore it is at least probable that the palatals in the Maharashtri 
or Standard Prakrit were also pronounced dento-palatals. 

[I may observe here that the geographical tracing of the 
sound is a little inaccurate. Really, the dento-palatal nature is 
strong in Marathi, slightly reduced in Gujarati, again emphati¬ 
cally of increased strength in Maravadi, then it is lost in the 
Gangetic valley, and again prominent in Kashmiri. The survey 
of the scope of this sound which I have already given and the 
tracing of the sound to Mongolic influence hits the mark better.] 
(e) The dento-palatal nature is borne out by the Greek 


transcriptions of Indian words:—and to show 

Dento-palatal nature . n . ~ 

lorn aid by the Greek thl9 Sir Geor S e 

transc rip tions of ^^^“"Sandrokuptos 115 

Indian words . n' i • n , . 

WSTU3 —Jrassaloi or Jrazalai 


V' 


117. The generally known name \% Sandrokottos. But kuptos or 
kyptos is also seen. Weber has it. Max Muller also gives tho altern¬ 
atives Sandraoottus, and Sandrocyptus (Vide his History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature>¥. 141, last para, P&nini Office edition). In his 
quotation there from Justin the name is Sandracottus. The Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Names in the Century Dictionary gives under Chandragupta 
the two variants, Sandrokottos and Sandrokyptos as the names given 
by Greek historians of Alexander, and identified by Sir Wiliam Jones 
with Chandragupta. A friend suggests that the Greeks took Jcuptos 
(kyptos) from the Sanskrit— gupta , and kottosixom its Prakrit evolute- 
gutta . The suggestion is really airtractive. 
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tzdndanon 
—Tiast&nes 

ttfaft—Ozene 

SSI } Diamo > a 

Here we have two sets:— 

(1) pure palatal set-where ^ is represented by Ti and 
by du 

(2) the dento-palatal set wherein ^ is s , ss, z, or tz and is 
represented by z* 

[I have already noted in the foregoing portion the signific¬ 
ance of Sandracottos and sandal ; but that being before I came 
across Sir George’s valuable article, the list was necessarily 
incomplete. 

A great doubt arises here: Chandragupta belonged to 
Magadha. If Magadhi had the pure palatal, how did his name 
get converted into Sandra ? The doubt is accentuated by the fact 
that the Greeks transcribed both the sounds, pure and dento- 
palatal.] 

(f) In Kashmiri the modern system of spelling, invented 
by I6vara Ivaula towards the end of the last 
oUa 8 ?!d\l7io 8y8tCmy centur y> shows the dento-palatals by diacritical 
dots under the letters showing the true 

palatals thus:— 

^ true palatals, 

q, dento-palatals. 

But before his time writers either put no distinctive marks, 
or else suffixed a q to the palatals to indicate pure palatals, thus:- 
^q, 3q, sq, *q. 

This, says Sir George, agrees remarkably with Markandeya’s 
symbols, only he prefixes the q whereas Kashmiri suffixes it. But, 
says he, this prefixed q can have been nothing more than a 
diacritical mark to indicate the true palatal sound, for it is im¬ 
possible to imagine the literatim pronunciation of the compound 
letter war when initial as it often was. 
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[I may observe here:— 

(a) The method of suffixing a u to the palatal in order to 
mark the pure palatal sounds is not confined to Kashmiri; as 
pointed out in my foregoing discussion, it was very common in 
old Gujarati writing. 

(b) ^ is really an incomprehensible conjunct and is perhaps 
coined by Sir George both as regards Markandcya’s work and as 
regards KSshmiri phonography, under a mere sense of consistency 
and in disregard of the fact that the rules are to be applied 
subject to the all prevailing laws of possibility. 

(c) The diacritical significance of ^prefixed to the palatals 
by Markandcya is an original discovery by Sir George, which is 
really of great value. It at once explains the apparent absurdity 
of the compound symbol ^ etc.. At the same time it throws 
a flood of light on the exact sound of the Prakrit palatals for 
which the whole credit belongs to Sir George Grierson. His 
statement that ^ when initial is impossible of literal pro¬ 
nunciation, should be extended to cases where the compound 
is uninitial even, for even in that position a literal pronunciation 
of ^ and the like would be a phonal impossibility. But a queri 
may just be suggested: Markandeya, in xiii, 3b y 
the sandhi for *£:) would appear to recognize the ar f n 

as a substantial letter. Could he then have meant the ^ as a mere 
diacritical symbol ? An answer may be suggested tentatively: 
The ^ was surely intended as a mere diacritical mark, and yet 
the ostensible form of ^ demanded the sandhi change of a visarga 
to 3 (i. e. ar: to 3T|).] 

I have virtually transcribed Sir George’s article succinctly 
with my remarks as occasion required, because although my 
treatment of the palatals was written before I came across his 
article, the credit that belongs to him as an exponent of another 
part of the same question and from a different standpoint, yet 
reaching the same goal as myself, must be fully recognised here. 
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UTSARGAilll 


The initial °T (cerebral), if any, and the 

non-initial double 

The change of °T 

WJI in Prakrit, SRPHT 

forms and DMna 

(initial) and ( non* 

initial) to *5. 

words, is changed to q (dental) in Gujarati. 

Examples :— 

Sanskrit 

Prak. Apabhr. 
or De6ya. 

Gujarati. 


q<JOTH 

qrt 

qoT 

qug 

qR 

TV T: 


«RR- 






3F5R 




* > 

5£<J<JT3 J 

sM: 


qR ( = color 
complexion) 

wrr 

fTWTT 

5?R 

v/ 


*r 






3R 

v flsrfH: 



/ 




( „ ) 



( „ ) 


V 

( ) 

44 

Exceptions:— 





The retention of the here may be explained by a possible 
intermediate form wherein is simplified into a simple possi¬ 
bly in consequence of the length of 551 and the numerousness of 
syllables in the word. 
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srnn aurorr Mi'n 

v- vn 

This phonetic change (of ®t to *0 is prevalent in Marathi 
The change to* and Gu i arati equally. Hindi follows the 
in Hindi in the case Pai^acbi 118 rule of changing every to *F, 
of every . and is a letter practically unknown to the 

language. Under a mistaken notion that Gujarati is an off¬ 
shoot of Hindi Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya has made the un¬ 
founded assertion 119 that Gujarati also changes the plain to ^ 
i. e. it has, for instanc c, instead of ^FTt, A mere glance 
at any Gujarati book would have convinced him that his statement 
was not correct. 

[Dr. Sir It. G. Bhandilrkar has enunciated the utsarga about 
this change of to *T clearly at pp. 185-186 of his Lectures. 
I need not reproduce it here as there is no essential difference 
between his enunciation and mine except that I have included the 
initial of Prakrit. I have borrowed a few instances from him.] 

UTSARGA IX. 

The <*T of Prakrit derived from the Sanskrit W (uninitial) 
generally remains as in Gujarati, but in 
ReverStott of *Uo cases of certain words it reverts to the 

n t7i certain cases. 


Examples :—- 

original Sanskrit ^T. 


Skr. 

Apabhr. or Prkr. 

G. 

OTT: 

m 

<IR X 





118, Si. Hu. vin-iv-306. wfii n 

no. 5rr« 9{\k m www 

v&l ^ ^ qtfi , 3 S ^ €i 

fera «ri*. u*im <fe*in§n nft, mk %\ * ^ w\\. h 

(MardtM bhdshdchd Itihdsa ; a paper read by Rao Bahadur C. V. 
Vaidya before the Maharashtra Sdhitya Sammelana at Baroda in 1909 
A. D., Report of Transactions, P. 8 of paper No. 7. See Appendix in 
the Report.) 

120. If at any etago was 3 D 3 in Prakrit under the principle 

46 
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<T*r 






tff 121 



(=a horse’ 
place in a stable ) 



*TC 123 

qW 




JTS 123 




(See supra j 


226, n. 81, for quotation). 
(Note:-The Gujarati compound from 

(abstract termination) points to the working of this process 
even in the further stage of internal changes in the Gujarati 
language itself.) 

This change of °T to ^ takes place even when in the original 
Skr. there is a e. g. 

( — Intoxication) 

UTSAHGA A\ 


Intervocalic 35 
changed to o5. 


The change of <3 to 55 
An intervocalic 1 24 is changed to 55. 


underlying Si. Hi, Viii-ii-98-99, then this would cease to bo an example 
under this utsarga , and would come under utsarga VIII just gone by. 
It would at the same time explain the lengthening of the before the 
vt on its reduction to a single and do away with its inclusion in 
another utsarga about the lengthening of internal vowels without any 
change in other parts of the word. 

121. may have been adopted from Hindi. Fo: is also a 

Gujarati word. 

122. in the sense of a “wild animal.” But we have also 

from in the sense of “a civet-cat”; when the is retained. 

123 1RT35®? jjujui m ( Kumdrapdla-charitay iv-40.) 

124. The term “intervocalic” is a very happy word used by 
European scholars to express the condition laid down In the Prdti- 
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Examples :— 


Skr. 

Pr. or Ap. or 
De^ya. 

Gujarati 


TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

✓ TOT 

TOT 

TO 


#*553 


WTtW: 

ST553 

si# 

TO# 

## 

%55 




97 

direct 


TOT^-*Ti: 



v- 51!# 



’ft??! 

# 5 ? 

#as 

5ft*^# 

#*553 

?ft# 

5TTfe%fl 



i 

«*55# 

3To55ft 

y/Detga 


f3*To5 


JdJchyas regarding the rule the condition is 

i. e. in the same word and between two vowels, this is in Kdtiya 

PrdtUd^hya; the Rik-PrdtMdkhya of Saunaka also says:—■ 

sn«ra wrri tor: 11 

QT& OT^Ti: 1 

(Patala 1-21, 22). 

Similarly the &ukla-Yajuh-Prdti6dk7iya (144) and its gloss. This 
same condition is applicable to all changes of medial consonants in 
Pr&krit, and H£machandra has a cumbrous variation for it in 
the conditions (1) WEJ, i. e. (i. e. the consonant should 

be preceded by a vowel) and (2) «R|$rag 3 iW (i. e . the consonant 
should be un-initial and non-oonj-met.) (VIII-i-176). Vararuchi 
dispenses with the^'superfluous part mi\^ and says (ii-1). 

Mftrkand<5ya (ii-1) has the same slightly varied, 
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Q 


efeloft (name o! a wild 
plant or tree).-(‘*<^i«A 
Sift” Nalakhy&na, 
Premanand). 

<*) 

^ (-^) 

5T55T 

0,) 



(,) 

srrstec 

STTofft (%) ( = rolls).' 

✓ U 

4^® (-®4) 

(=4vftf; a kind of 


vegetable) is a 

word used in the Surat 
district). 


/ (») 

ftst® 

ej I 

-u 

ftftan 


&ca. &ea. 



Exceptions:— 




Hl®3 

®)# 

ft®: 

ft§ 

H® 

ft®*: (4) 

ft®3 

•o 

' 4fcqft 

4)®! 

4i® (%) 

v qD®* : 

*t®3 


V' 

*t?®T 


*' *®* 

*®3 

*t<3 125 

qftq* 

«T|®t 

# 

v' ( deijja) 

*T^®f (-®?) 

*fq®T (=cha 


In all these instances the 35 remains unchanged to 55. 
$Tf3$5 (=green; raw) 

(defy a) j|335? 13 (&) 


125. If wag at any stage in Prakrit under the principle 

underlying Si. lie. VII1-U-9S, 99, then this instance will have to be 
excluded. It would also explain the lengthened 3? of under the general 
principle of and 

126. Si. HL VIII , iv, 8S has as also but the aens© 

is *1% i* e. to search (Guj. Hindi %3H\)i whereas means 
“to shake the holy (as tint of a sleeping man, to wake him up), 
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In these words the ^ although a conjunct, is changec to 55. 
[Note—In Gujarati itself, the 55 becomes ® again in rare 
cases, as where the neighborhood of a (<JT) 12 7 like *T 
makes the 55 difficult to pronounce, e. g. 355f, but 3^*1.] 

This utsarga is inherently akin to the Prakrit rule sfar:; 

and the reason is not far to seek. The 
^V°and^^' ^ e ^ veen sthdna8 and prayatnas of *T and <3 and and 
55 are essentiaPy indentical or kindred. 
(In fact this utsarga is but a branch of the general one 
whereby dentals are changed to cerebrals; I have taken this 
apart for special reasons, one of which is the wide extent and 
historical peculiarity of this change of ^ to ^). Hemachandra 
(VIII-iv-807) has:-<&z:, so also Trivikrama, III-ii-48, but both 
these restrict the change to the PaiSachi dialect. This cerebral 
55 existed in the Vedic period, but to a very limited extent; for 
C and when intervocalic were pronounced as 55 and 55$, and 
this again was according to the view of some Achdryas only. 
£$555£$T3R5W5 and the gloss in the Kdtiya Prdtr 

idhhya show this). 128 


127, °1 is commonly classed as along with 3, 3, 5 and 5 
(and sR, l and i). But, I bolieve, just as 3, £ have two sounds, 

and JffcRTC, so °I has a fuller sound, also. ^ is classed as 

(along with the ft^T) in Rik-PrdtMd]rfiya (Patala 1-20), and 
in the same place it gives another view that t, according to some 
Ach&ryas, is the Wf, being described as 

Similarly q may be regarded as 
fuller than mere letters. 

128. TJ;e Rik-Pr&tihlkliya of Saunaka ( Patala I-10-, 11, Cho- 
khamba series, Benares) speaks of as evolutes of such £-5; but 
Max Muller's edition of the same has at the same place. (Pa{ala 
1-21, 22). Evidently is a mislection. 

ftsfujis aig 3 ri 4 sfif **ir sq>iw 3 1 

This is evidently the fuller S, pronounced by rolling up the tongue 
Upto the root of the tongue, and hence the contact with the palate. 
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In Pali 55 existed as a distinot evolute of W, when inter¬ 
vocalic; (e. g. HT55W for ftTCTj mWh for H55T35 for See 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s Lectures, P. 41.) 

It would be interesting to investigate the question how it 

was that the classical Sanskrit lost the Yedic 55 sound. However 

History of the cons ^ er ^ n S that this sound was very limited 

cerebral^ since Ve- the Yedic usage, and was only sectional in 

(he times-,a survey of a wa y } there is nothing strange in the fact of 
Indian vernaculars ,. , 

as regards this classical Sanskrit not possessing that sound, 

sound; PaifacM an( j jt would be not quite correct to say that 
influence traceable. , * ,. . 

it lost this sound. Another question, how- 

ever, presents itself here. Did the sound, 55, in Yedic 

usage, even if sectional, arise from contact with persons who 

spoke the Pai&fiohi Prakrit ? It is quite possible it should be so* 

and it may explain why it did not obtain wider acceptance in 

Yedic phonology which was very jealously guarded against 

inroads of all barbarous pronunciation. Again, a noticeable fact 

is that while, on the one hand, in the northern half of India, this 

sound (55) prevails in Gujarati and Maravadi through 

O. W, Rajasthani, 1 30 and in Sindhi its place is taken by T which 

129 awnei Tniiq^ li \ \ n 

cjr4fa ^ i li n 

# tu sxfiH i 

i\fi\ i\\&\ ^ nssi i li W i) 

(Extracts, given by Dr, Tessitori, from a Dingala Text, at P. 396, 
of the J. A. S. Beng. Nov. 1914) 

Note:-The & with a dot below it (®) in these extracts marks tht 
sound (=55). 

NarmadaSankar, in his Narma-ICofa^ P. 596 under 55, the laso 
letter in the Dictionary, remarks:— 

ysrcwr s^iuf spr vQmm q*i v&wi 

sr.” 

That is, in old Gujarati Mss. 55 (cerebral) is not to be found 
distinctively from ® (dental), but the cerebral sound must have existed 
I am inclined to accept this view, because 
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indicates its existence in a phonetically kindred form assumed 
on account of the lingual peculiarity of the people, in the 
Southern half of India, on the other hand, this same sound (55) 
prevails with equal strength in Marathi, and with greater strength 
in the Dravidian languages; whereas Hindi retains the dental 
unchanged into the ultra-cerebral 55. 130 This phenomenon is 
similar in character to that of the Prakrit sound of ^T, 5$, 3T, 5T, 
noticed by me in Utsarga VII above. (See Pp, 347-50 supra). We 
may, then, feel justified in tracing Pai^achi influence in this 
phenomenon pervading the north and the south, an influence 
peculiarly non-Aryan, yet indigenously Indian. We are further 
strengthened in this inference by the presence of this ultra-cerebral 
55 in some Bhil languages. A paper was contributed by Mr. Chha- 
ganlal Vidyaram Eavala to the Third Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 
(1909 A. D.) on “ The Bhil Language of the territory of Marutha 
i. e. Valiya and surrounding district in the state of Eaj Pipala. A 
glance at this paper shows that this Bhil language treats the 
intervocalic ? in the same manner as Pali and the Yedic sectional 
usage did, i. e. it changes it to ^ and 3 is also changed to 55 (not 
to 555 as in Yedic usage); the intervocalic SS, on the other hand, 
is retained unaffected in the Bhil language, curiously enough. 131 

(1) Maravadi, as we see in the above quoted instances, writes & 
and only puts a diacritical dot below to indicate the cerebral sound; 
and (2) it would bo strango if the symbol ^ and the heavy sound should 
have sprung into existence all of a sudden without a long usage behind 
it. I say this in spite of the fact that oS was restricted to Paigachi 
and did not find place in Apabhramga which is the main source of 
Gujarati; for after all, the sound did come in and there is nothing 
against its having come at an early stage as a Mongol or Dravida 
influence. 

130. Oriya also has a similar cerebral 55 (see Bcames, 1-244). 
As regards Bangali it has no and yet Beames (I-P. 244, para 1) 
Bays that ^ “is very common in 0., B., and G., less in P/’ the B is 
obviously a mistake for M; for at P. 123 (Vol I) the table of Alphabets 
clearly shows a blank under Bangall against this latter, 55. 

131. A few instances may be given:-3?I3i® (3»l*l?l)} 
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The only distinction to be noted is this; while Pali, Vedic and 
Bhii language change the to 35, the PaiSachi, Gujarati, Maravadi, 
Marathi and Dravidian languages change $ to 35; the former keep 
the $5 unchanged, the latter keep the S generally unchanged; 
the resulting ultra-cerebral sound, 35, is the same in all these 
languages/ 


UTSARGA XL 

—An unaccented ini* 


Dropping of un- t la j syllable is dropped. 
accented initial ___ . . . . _ . ^ . A . 

syllabic . This 18 a feat 111 ’ 6 shared by Gujarati With 

Hindi, Marathi and several cognate languages. 
Illustrations will explain the utsarga :— 

Skr. Pr. or Ap. or Guj. 

DcSya. 




1352 


S W"3\ 
1^5 / 


(also Vi) 


(^i)i ^551 fail); (*&); ^ (fsf); (qiil); tgisi (qisi); Jiial 
( 313)5 (^Ri^'n%qi); ssi (ssi); (sjfpf); zbi ( 55 ); fli<z (ais); 

355 Z/ 2 \ 31M1 (?ltwi); fliat ( 5 fig-@i§); sp&i (313); goal 

( 333 ); qa*l (*W5§); fat (sR3i=qte, 3iSi); ftiflsfi (iqsifi); u€l®i 
dtssi %c£i (^fqfi); qa (q^-qsg); ( ?sj); 3 . 3 J =355 

(^353). 

(In view of the fact that remains unaltered, in the above 
list may be regarded as derived from not from 

There are some exceptions:-??! (?l); wit (Wf); 

(qssg); 31*?' ( 3133 ); 3(oiS[ (an insect attacking cattle); 
=3!?! (^isi); (= 3 ?r); =313 (ms); af? (3i<3);-(this is s for «); 3 i 35 [ 

is changed to 3 hero; 31?l (3l3?l); 3!$S| 
(®ra?l); vfel W33I (qiqslifl); mil ( = a deer); 3W3-f3?[ 

(=SN qwqi)i (= 3521 ); 331 (sf<5l);-a to 3 here; fipi (gig?!). 

132. Si. Hi. V111-1-66 notes the $)q of in tne case of this 
word (as also of *313) optionally. But I include hore, only to 
mark the influence of accent in dropping the W (rather the want of 
accent), a fact which HSmachandra naturally could not have cognized 
though there is a slight indication of an unconscious and synthetical 
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mi? 




€a 


1 33 5*Tf| 

w 




1:M 3*T?7r5 


7^3 7*3 (7^) 

^77 




(loc. 

W both in use 


— s*7f ) 

*t i at present 


?uT> 

5>7T, 

nnn im. 


(-The lamp held, hanging down, in 
the hand, by the mother of a 
bride-groom in a marriage process¬ 
ion and the like). 

admission of the principle in bis gloss when he says that only a shorts 
is lost and therefore siR U2 t would be STR DlJ l only; but the sense of the 
principle is undeveloped in this statement. 

133. occurs in the sense of “a machine-well” (a well with 
revolving wheel frames) in an inscription at Bamnera in Rajaputumi, 
datod V. S. 1348. (Progress Report of the Archeological Survey 
of Western India, fjr the year 1008-9, Assistant Superintendent’s 
Report, Para 45, Pago 52), 

. In V. S. 1531, we lind in Bhima’s llari-LUd , Kaia VIII, 
St. 42:— 

^ 32 * 1155 . 

The auusudrul hero is soft, as the cUopai metrical scliemo would 
indicate, 

134. Dr. Tessitori derives from through j 

®H31<IS. (Vide his “Notes on 0. W. Raj.” §§ 02, 25, and 2, (4). § 92 
gives the detailed analysis; § 25 Dotes the change of <1 to ^T, and § 2,(4) 
notes the aplierisis of tlio initial vowel. (It may be noted that Dr. 
Tessitori, in § 2, (4), does not refer to the cause of the a phoresis, viz, 
the unaccented mituro of the initial vowel; nor docs lie apply the principle 

47 
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13 '3qT«WI$i 

(= a potter) 

to any vowel other than 9T (§ 2, (4)), and 5 (§ 5, (3)); much less to the 
initial syllable witli a consonant; though the very term apheresis 
implies an unaccented syllable, Dr. Tessitori uses it only incidentally in 
§ 92, while in the sections themselves which pertain to this change (§ 2* 
(4) and 5, (3)) he does not use the term apheresis; Aphesis would be 
a more accurate term (though not quite accurate), as it refers to an 
initial syllable; apheresis which refers to unaccented syllables and 
“aphesis” which refers to initial unaccented short vowels- both are jointly 
covered by our present ntsarga. 

Mr. Ke&avalal II. Dhruva derives (qtft) from Skr. WT;, (how? 
he does not tell us).-Bee his Bhfilana’s Kddambari , Notes, P, 247, noto 
on P. 67, 11. 1—13. It is needless to say that this derivation is hardly 
satisfactory or warranted by phonetic canons. 

Dr. Sir R. G. Bhilndarkar (Lectures, P. 145) derives qifl ( — nature) 
from Skr. through Pr. q^%. He seems to regard (Si. H6. 
VlII-Ii-98) or%^ (VIII-ii-99) as e^faqais on the strength of the 
SSIlft at the end of these ganas. However, I should like to see some 
instances of q3A% quoted from actual literature. 

Dr, Tessitori’s derivation of qfa as well as of Wfqig (from WqqiWl), 
also, is hardly satisfactory. It starts with an imaginary and unlikely 
phrase and passes through several conjectural stagos. I give the 
derivation as in the text, and trust that it will be regarded as better 
than any hitherto suggested, qifl in Gujarati signifies “the texture of 
a cloth”, which can easily be deduced from the literal sense of 
^self-ness; one’s own nature.” The expression qfafg 
clearly bIiows qjet in the sense of WRcq, “own nature.” qYer, primarily 
the instrumental of qfa (“by one’s own nature or individuality”), event- 
tally has come 'be an indeclinable, meaning “by one’s own hand* or 
fcelf,” as in qpt % qft instrumental of 

m, ). 

■W-Wl is traceable to »nOT-3Txn; (vide supra utsarga V about the 
change of to c q). The m in ejlcRSq regularly becomes ^ in a^qjg, on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, cq (through the v») in 9 *cqcj| 
(), and yields found in old GujarAtl 

literature. 

135. Compare M. (a surname). is a surnamo in 

Kathiavada. 
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si *m4 





S|fl 


direct 



direct 

IT 

(also 


(name of a river f TO? 

in the Punjab) * 


(cf. M. W; through Pr.) 
^ ( ? through Hindi 

(in G. poetry upto fifty years ago, e. g. 
( = Lakshmi). 

ftm <rort” (SuddmcrCharitra Y-8 as¬ 
cribed to NarasinharMehta) 

r er f CTErt—TO? ■< (name now in vogue) 


It is not strange to find a potter given an honoured title like 
In the RatnUgiri District I have heard U at the end of names 
of carpenters, e. g. ffo wei35U (Bhikfi-vaza lin BhisH-vaza). 

In N. Kanara District carpenters generally combine smithy in their 
profession, and their workshop is called 3llo5[ (§ala)-a school-and a 
carpenter-blacksmith is called BTRiq ( delidrya ). These artizans, 
carpenters, smiths, potters,—must have been regarded as dchdryas , i. e, 
professors, in their respective crafts. Hence a potter may have oasily 
been called an srqiviqiq, like a carpenter (as in faWHf). Probably 
technical education was valued in old times, and pottery was a fine art, 
which has only now degenerated into turning out rough pots only, 
as a rule. 


In the United Provinces, in the Western Districts thereof, a certain 
caste amongst carpenters call themselves “OzA, Brahmanas.’* (See 
Rai Bahadur LalA Baijnatha’s paper at Pp, 277-302 of the Report of 
the Proceedings of the Industrial Conference of 1905-06). This shows 
how this title of sqisqiq must have stuck to certain artizans, and 
changed into a caste-name. 
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cold Guj.) itei 

direct (oldG.)^q 137 

5I5?STOT 138 

[ to may at first eight seem to be the result 

of the change of (in 33”5TTVn3) to and in that case it 
would have to be excluded from this list. But a comparison with 
will show that of 35f only the 3 is dropped, and while 3 
remained T in M. it became ^ in G,. Hence this word should 
stand in this list.] 

This Htsarija has prevailed in other languages also. Marathi 
has, in addition to some of the above (e. g. 

Prevalence of TR, gpi'n (RR’it), 3T), the 

iliis principle in 

other Indian rema- following further instances:— 

™lan. Skr. . Pr. then by 

metathesis 5 ^T?f=T=dandals, shoes. 3T5H 
in Marathi means ‘‘sandals” only, and no other kind of shoes; and 
this is evidently the restricted sense of , as its constituent 

parts show, SPT+sn+ s T?[ v (=to bind), as the straps of sandals bind 
the foot all round (3fl=all round). 

Hindi has from (Pr.), *&&&; (Skr.)~ come together 
in one place;’ HtrPC, direct from 3 TIVS[*tHC or (Skr.); 

from (Skr.); in addition to some of the words in the 

above list (e. g. H%\Z, ^1, q^T-^T, Wffar, (the 3T in 

having become H through the ^ in the p. p. or 

under the direct affinity between and P); from 3 hR). 

136 ftsft mg n 

(Yaislinava Slhnilea , V. S. 1640 (year of copy) See Navala- 
granthavrdi, Part II, P. 45). 

137. In the same work and at the same page as noted above; 

3 HiTz «m; Etfpj Zili I! 

J38, This is the name given in Fcrishtah. 

(Report of the Arohaeol. Survey of W. India for A. Pr 
1908-09, P. 44, para 23.) 
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In Panjabi Wfh[T (=ours ) from (=we)+?T (genitive 
termination), is also contracted into 

In Gujarati itslf just as has become also, the first 
word in sftarft SITS (-‘May I be (your) sacrifice”) becomes 
also. This is under the operation of this same principle; sft, being 
unaccented, is dropped. 


That this process (which is a combination of apherisis and 
aphesis) began, in a limited way, in the Prakrit period (as evidenced 
by changed to V™t and changed to optionally under 
Si, lie, VIIIi-Gf>) is well- known. I believe wc can trace the 
principle further back to Sanskrit where we find a rare instance; 
it is and <JT both meaning “a kind of cake.” The Guj. 

can be traced either to Si'g'ft;: or through 

(Ap.). Apte (Skr.-Eng. Dictionary) gives for the derivation:- 
none is given for <JJT, and in explaining f J^T 
he refers the reader to 3^7. This would indicate as an 

earlier word and a later one. may, therefore, be regarded 
as the result of dropping the unaccented 3? in 


I have, on set purpose, used the word instead of 
in the expression for I wish to include cases like 

the following, wherein the first syllable consisting of a consonant 
plus vowel is dropped through loss or absence of accent:— 


(1) 

** 

from 


(2) 

3 

from 


(3) 


from 


lno (4) 


from 



139. (a) That this inclusion is not fanciful may be seen, in addi¬ 

tion to the number of instances and the derivations being conclusive and 
indispensiblo, from the Konkani word ( = cheek) which must 
be derived from Skr. by the dropping of the unaccented initial 
; (For this word, steij see “J. Christian Pur4na" (a Work 
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(l) ^—This may be derived in two ways:— 

(a) fS^T“Sf^F^fI-then f thrown back and merged with g 
into w, (GO; in which case it must 

be excluded from this utsarga ; 

or (b) —unaccented initial dropped—— 

Si. H6. Vlll-iv-S favors the former derivation; as it incid¬ 
entally gives (as an alternative of the ddeta 

On the other hand, DeSrndmarmald ( Varga VI, St. 106) gives 
as a deSya word meaning hunger. (In Varga III, St." 
33; also is given as a meaning of Evidently IT 

cannot be regarded as a purely deSya word, entirely unconnected 
with Sanskrit, as and many others are; but it must 

be one of those words which Hemachandra, for convenience, 

classed as deSya because was found in Prakrit. It is how¬ 
ever difficult to decide whether ^F^\~deSya or Prakrit-was 

evolved by dropping the initial I of or by merging 

the ^in with ar into At any rate we need not regard 

the as a result of of in the journey of the word 

towards Gujarati, when itself is ready to hand in Hema- 
chandra’s time, but we may safely regard the g of as 

dropped; and this seems likely as g is distinctly unaccented 

inKonkani) by Father Thomas Stephens, edited by J. L. Saldanha, 
P. LXXI of the Introduction by the Editor). Similarly (Skr.) turns 
into Z\®\ ( = a street; a part of a town inhabited by persons of any parti¬ 
cular description) in Beng. by droppiag the initial q (q in Pr.). 

(b) Dr. Tessitori, “Notes on 0. W. Raj.” § 71 (2) cites *f? as 
derived from by the dropping of q>, and in § 74, (1) supports it 
by citing the following instance: ^ ( PatichdJchydna , 

286). But this is vitiated by the fact that Wf here is really 
a river, which fact Dr. Tessitori has admitted in a private letter to me 
dated 2let March 1919, honestly regarding his instance as a blunder. 

I shall have to say more about this in a subsequent lecture when dealing 
with case terminations. 
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here’ The only thing noteworthy woali be that this process of 
dropping occurred in the Prakrit stage, and not in the pQBt- 
Prakyit stage. 140 

(2) sf—The stages through which we arrive at this ftord 
in its final shape are these:— 

Skr. Pr. (see Mugdhdvabodha 

Auktika (Y. S. 1450), P. 16, Col. 2, also P. 17, col. 3, where the 
meaning is also given as I rfrT : feljf rTrf: ^Tf l); 

(Mugdhdvabodha Aulctika P. 3> Co 1. 1, fejj ?R![=‘What does 
he cross ?’); also %f61[=‘with what’ (Ibid. P. same, Col. same). 
f^r-f^TT ( — for what reason?).; Vasanla-Vildsa (Y. S. 1508) 
St. 24. 

Then— 

—in the sense of ‘what* 

qR^ir 

Naldkhydna by Premananda, XXXY, end.) 
fat—srf^ fart 

Kdnhadadc-Prabandha , 1-105), 

where must be pronounced to fit into the metrical scheme. 
Then—-fr. 

This § appears simultaneously with f$?T in Vasanta-Vildsa as 
also in Bhalana’s Kddambari ; V . S, 1508 and 1490-1670 
respectively. Thus:— 


140. The word could not remain in the form of in Prakrit, 

for it would at once become g§^l. But I give this form only to mark 
the process, which was really simultaneous, h o. the dropping of 5 
and change of to spa were simultaneous; the Prakrit ear heard the 
whole word f gsjr, caught cnly out of it, and turned it to the *r 

in this state ceased to be medial (or rather uninitial) and lienee it did 
not turn into 

I therefore hereby revise the opinion expressed by me in C{ Vazanta ” 
F&lguna, Samvat, 1963, P. 71, whore I havo preferred the derivation 
from gyf^f to that from g^n. 
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(1) 51r (-5TI for what reason ?) 

( Va$anta-Vildsa, St. 42.) 
f^r is already cited above in ibid> St. 24. 

(2) XT vw ( Kada.mbari-1 \ 87, 1. 6.) 

(3) fa fog f?F (Ibid, P. 98, 1. 9) 

(4) 5TIJT fog^ 5RPT (Ibid, P. 95, 1. 12) 

(5) *P»T!J5r nsft (Ibid, P. 90, 1. 11) 

(c) fft 5T SO (Ibid, P, 120, 1.24) 

and several oilier places. 

It is very likely from the facts noted above that § was arrived 
at froui itself, before it turned into ^J. 

If further instances are wanted, here are a few more:— 

(1) fog VI =F3 ftV* (PrabodforPrabdta, V-G; V.S. 1540) 

(2) fo^IT fosit ^ft sKlvri (Ibid, ? -58) 

(3) 5T'fT fo^TF -^r^for <F5TT 3qT? (Ibid, HO) 

(4) fog (Ibid, 1-80) 

(5) =051 Adi-parra by Haridas; LXXV-11;V. S. 1047) 

(0) fofofoj^'lfoj (Ibid, LXXV-12). 

Dr. Tessitori also derives 5 from «blS?T through ftiFire, ftsfo?, 
ft*q, fo=?T3 of the 0. W. liaj;$S*T3of tlic Brnja, of the 

High Hindi. He also tiuds in the O. W. Raj. ftr?, stf?. 

1 fofoi "ift JTTm (Florentine Me, 758, 11) 

(=g ^ iTFHfFT ? ) 

2 foi =fTT*T (Panehakhyana, 350) 

(=11 3 qftg •) 

3 (Florentine Me., 579, 48) 

(=g 3tinf ? ) 

(Vide his article on “Dative and Genitive post-positions ill 
Gujarati and Marwfui”; J. B, A, S. 1913 A. D. pp. 554-555). 
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v (3) —This is a most pertinent and conclusive instance, 

justifying the inclusion of other instances and the insertion of a 
whole s gf^, instead of a mere as liable to be dropped, when 
initial and unaccented. 

Thus;— 

.Skr. Pr. n’t. 

is used by villagers, and people coming from Dungarpur, 
E;insvada and thereabouts, as in 5} ?TrT ? 

There is no possibility of any other process but the dropping 
of the initial in this case. 

^ (4) RH;—The evolutionary steps are these:— 

Skr. ftfqvufi ( e. g. fqfq%=Timq qi% ); or 

fqfqri^q; Tr. fqfqTit; 

Then:— 

(a) ^ of fa changed to 3T; 

(b) tT changed to 

(c) conjunct H simplified, and the preceding 3? lengthen'd; 

(d) f^T, unaccented initial syllable, dropped; and we have 

qtz?; 0. q£. 

I owe this derivation to Dr. Tessitori. In his '"Notes on 
W, Haj.”, § 71, (5) he has suggested it and given all the steps. 
He derives from the instrumental, I prefer the locative as an 
alternative. His views for accepting this derivation are noteworthy: 
he says:-“This derivation is strongly supported by the considera¬ 
tion that mostly under the form fRRvTf, is very commonly 

used as a postposition in Old Western Rajasthani texts. Instances 
thereof are especially common in the Mss. Dd. F. 585 and F. 700 
(DaSadrishtdnta , Florentine Mss. 585 and 760), which is (?sic,-are) 
written in a somewhat old form of Jaipur!. In Old Western 
Rajasthani RT*$ and fMRvT![ are used exactly in the same meaning, 
viz. to indicate both purpose and consequence.” 

Mr. Ke^avalal H. Dhruva derives RTS from RTWf (-property; / 
wealth). See his Notes on Bhalana’s Kddambari, P.270 (Note 

on P. 85, 11. 9-24). It is difficult to accept this derivation, especi- 

48-49 
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ally as he gives neither the evolutionary steps nor instances of 
the use of the word. I must therefore reject it in favour of 
Tessifcori’s ftftvrai 5 ! with its chain of reasonable steps and evidence 
of use. It is conceivable that may through its Pr. instru¬ 
mental form (or locative form)~HT!I^ (°?)—turn into But in 

the absence of any actual instances of usage either in the original 
Skr. or 0. W. Raj. and such stages, of the expression in that 
sense, we must pause before accepting as the original of HT£. 

I have 141 already referred to the tendency of dropping an 
unaccented initial syllable affecting even English words when 
corrupted in Indian languages, e. g. for “agreement.’' 

In English itself this tendency is visible in words like ’cause , for 
because, (where, as also in most of the instances given just 
below, a whole mixed syllable is dropped, consonant plus vowel), 
'Lyou, for thanlyou, (in slang usage),’ livecn (for between)' itcht 
(for betwixt), 'round (for around), ’mid (for amid), 'vantage, (for 
advantage), squire (for esquire), ’pon (colloquial, for upon), and 
the like. 


UTS ARC A XII 

55 T3H ! TT3T. 

Just as the phonetic change in the last discussed utsarga 
Elision is concerned with the initial syllable, so there 

of the consonant in a j 0 ano ther utsarga which notes the drop- 

jlnolsyllable, some - 

limes of other non- ping, generally of the unaccented final syliable, 
initial syllable. or its consonant, and occasionally of any other 
uninitial syllable. This may be briefly called sjpfWRT, as the 
constituent really affected is the consonant in the syllable, the 
vowel following suit automatically, as it were. 

This utsarga is for the 142 most part confined to Gujarati in 
its operation. But I insert it here, as it is something like a 
counterpart or complement of the last utsarga and furnishes cases 
of apheresis covering uninitial syllables. 

141. See Lecture It, supra , P. 51, para 1. 

142. I say “for the most part”, because 333^1 gives U33 
to Mar&thi. 
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The following instances will illustrate this utsarga * 
Skr. Pi\ or Ap. or DeSya. Guj. 


v 7 v l) 



(2) 


(name of the 12th 
month in the year) 

(3) 



, (4) fTmPT: 

direct 


/(4a) 



(3) fofajra 



(6) fflT 

tm 


(7) 3*3^: 

direct 


(?) ft^JrFfr: 

sfWirft 


(c) 

direct 

rTT*T^§ 

or or dropped "1 ^<*1^5 
alternately) J 

v (10) direct 


TOTTCR 

V (11'| direct 

prT^<T 

S*rT^ 

! (12) 



(13) C3T?7£: 

•o 

(14) 



. (15) fts<55PTt 

direct 


v (10) 

then T 

dropped-TtHf 

^(17) 



(e. g. %5TT ff= 

=stand still ; 

keep quiet; do not fidget). 

(Ifc) 

f^3Tf-f^3T 

ft 


(Kathiawadi usage), 
(a petticoat). 


(19) 
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( 20 ) 

V .(21) (H.FrqrJfT,l 

M. J 

i (22) '4^1?) 

[ is derived by Mr. K. H. Dhruva from *RI?T> *ftst 
(citing %/«TT. ITT. Y1-117) and (relying on RT. *Tf* 1-02)- 

(See his Notes on Bhalan’s Kadambarl, F. 187). Mr. R.L. 
Turner (“Indo Aryan Nasals,” J. B. A. S., January 1915, P. 
22), derives wrt from 9TTWTI$J'R:. is actually seen in 

old Gujarati literaturei-racfe explanatory remark'(22) below.] 

(23) aUTOSR 3TTO3I ( the accid¬ 

ent of food getting 
into the wind-pipe ). 

(24) T.eqsm: W>m% 4.^1 

Persian. Urdu. Guj. 

(2f>) qsrTSTqr-sfsfT^f 

(20) q-frft qift 

>, (27) 

(28) (Persian and G. mixed):- f qFFfiSi 

\ ( = hand-cuffs) 

A few explanatory remarks are called for:— 

(l) Some derive from and so exclude the word 
from this principle. But would give in Prakrit. 
The % is found in 4 ! (Si. He. V r III. ii-72); and 

this |[ is really traceable in principle to 
(a) the simplification of the conjunct (of ^RpJut), and 
the lengthening of the preceding s*, thus giving ^rf^B 
and (b) change of the ^ ( of to * ( Si. He. VUI-i- 

187 ); thus giving 

True, the simplification of consonant and the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel is a phonetic evolution much later than 
Hemachandra, but, just as is the case with many utsargas whose 

143. Hindi ( = right) comes from this and nothing else. 
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principle is found latent ( ^^<7 ) in older times, so the principle 
of this evolution is here traceable as in this form 

Nay, furthermore, I hope to show, when I deal with this phon¬ 
etic evolution (and ) soon below in the 

next utsarga , that its principle is found latent in Sanskrit itself. 

•(3) Some derive this from Skr. But, first, 

is an out-of-the-way word, as compared with and 2ndly, 

the palatal (3T) in is not accounted for in whereas 

the s[ in accounts for the change of to sj. 

( 4-a ) For the tracing of sense? and quotation, see supra 
Utsarga IV. has only the sense of ‘bereft of the usual orna¬ 
ment or article of dress, showing a deficiency in good appearance 
or a feeling of vacancy. ; e. g. vfTCT f^Tl 3IT&. 

(G) ^5 —It is noteworthy that the final ^ of this word in 
Gujarati is without an anusrara , although would lead us to 

expect the Gujarati evolute to end in 3". Thus the final 3 would 
not be changed to before case terminations; and not 

But in a particular’ compound we have ( a cup to 

put in )? which is an exceptional formation. 

The reason why does not have a nasalized ^ seems pro¬ 
bably to be that after the loss of the final syllable the necessary 
formation 3T3 is absent on account of the 5 in 

(8) —This derivation is suggested by me 

here only as a tentative one. 

(12) is used in a restricted sense, viz: the days computed 
afffcr the confinement of a tvoman. 

(18) —are words found in Old Gujarati 

literature:— 

(Narasinha Mehta) 

(Chdturiy by Narasinha Mehta) 

Br . Kavya'Dohana , II-5 
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*t T'R 3TSJT t HTTT k?I 

ISvara-vivaha, by Murfiri; date of copy 
V, S. 1675. See Br, Kdaya-Dchana , 
VI-465) 

Konkani M. has ft€<$ =the forehead. 

[Mr. Iv. H. Dhruva (Bhalana’s Kddamari Notes,VPp. 210- 
211) derives ft<$cf£ in a needlessly artificial and unauthorized 
manner: According to him, the ^ is an adventitious addition to 
preserve quantity (‘‘ITPTT TO^lft^ft WT 5tTo53RT KT%) and 

* is a SIc*PT, added to Pr. (He derives 0. G. 

( = G. S^Nft) from £3 in a similar manner). There are obvious 
daws in this derivation:— 

(a) The dgama ^ comes under special phonetic conditions 

only, as in from STT3 (srft)> and the like. No such 

conditions exist here: 

(b) There is no occasion for preservation of quantity; be¬ 

cause the accent has shifted from to ft, and the 
3TT is shortened, not needing any increase of quantity, 
it being unaccented: 

(c) £ termination in such cases is unknown. It is only a 

postulated termination (in Skr. originals) to account 
for the ^ termination of Ap.—generally regarded 
as the original of this 5*. being phonetically alien to 

(d) If £ was the termination, it should change to S’ in 

coming into Guj.; (the double £ in (which I show) 
prevents the £ from becoming *?); 

(e) If Z is tacked on, what becomes of the ^ proper of ?- 

would involve a superfluity. 

(16) Kathifivfuli G. has qffaf. 

(17) Surat people use the word 

(18) is a Kathifivadi word. Only in ( = some times) 

used in Gujarat proper do we find this 

Dr. Tessitori came across only j n Adindtharchai'it'a (A . 
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D. 1550-1600)and (“Notes” § 98, (3), last portion) calls it an 
“isolated form.” As we know, is very common in Gujarati. 
Dr. Tessitori derives 3*2^ from Skr, or through Ap. 

(with ^ doubled according to Pischel’s Prdihr.Gr . § 194).- 
This sign * (asterisk) appears to indicate the conjectural nature 
of the form.—Dr. Tessitori suggests this derivation with some 
hesitation, for he says: “If I am right in my derivation.” The 
derivation seems very plansible. But it has the disadvantage of 
resorting to a conjectural form like to justify the non- 

eiision of My derivation stands in no such need, and is 
supported by forms like (in poetry) which clearly points to 

(=f?<m). 

(19) (=a petticoat) most be from ^m*T, because it 

covers the feet of women. 

(This is a conjectural derivation). 

(19-20) The accent at first is on t and t 
but in the hurry of speech it shifts to the iirst syllable, and the 
anuscara of t becomes soft. This opens the way to the of 
T and \. 

(21) For Dr. Bhandarkar’s derivation from ^tTt (Pr.) 
and my reasons for adhering to my derivation see Lecture III. 

Pp. 88-89 and n. 35 supra . 

(22) is found in Samala Bhat’s Padmdvati-ni-Ydrtd 

(Dr. hYtrya Duhana , Yol. IT, P. 394, J. ].). But I do 
not know what itself to which the ^ termination 

is affixed could be; however, a guess may be 
permitted, and the following evolution may be 
suggested 1 — (as suggested by Mr. K. H. 

Dhruva, from DtSi-ndma-mdld , I~62), 

(smites) (»T being charged 

to ^ strong, as in from Arabic aWFft (See supra 

P. 330), and changed to T). 

(23) is the idiom in Gujarati. I have read 
in a magazine article written by a Surat 

gentleman, Mr. Chhotalal Dabyabhai Jagirdar. This 
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goes to support the derivation from sfarraR (sWCT = in 
the middle+^BiT^eating). 

(24) = Breakfast; morning meal. 353^ originally 

must have meant this (breakfast); but now it is con¬ 
fined to a symbolical breakfast consisting of hand- 
sips of milk and sugar given amongst Va ( ]anagarfi 
Nilgai's to the principal persons in a bride-groom’s 
party by the bride’s people on their arrival with the 
bride-groom’s procession. I have heard a Kaihifivfuli 
Siirasvata Brahman a use in the sense of 

‘"breakfast”. 

The word undergoes fancy changes, e. g. (“g 

t STHTirr wedding-song amongst Nagars). To 

such changes may be referred found in Brahadeva’s 

Bh.rmnura-Git'A (V. S. 1609):, 

^4^1 "ct JTR (?<7Tl) M 

(P. 37/2 in the Ms. belonging to the Forbes 
Gujarati Sabba’s collection.) 

C f. a 1 s o: ■- (1) 3IT TOm T STHrtt *fK 

{]{a 8 arSaliasra 2 HuU\ Narasinha Mehta; Pada 
L1V, St. 0); 

(2) STttlfr 

(Dana-Lilii, by Narasinha Mehta; Narsinha Mehta’s 
poems, “Gujarati” Press Edition, P. 105, 1. 2.) 

The edition of the Gujarati Press prints erroneously 

no doubt; for we find 

srsnfN; snr *r4tv 

irtares TTisnooT nil ft *f|. 

(Ibid; Appendix II; pada 2, St. 3; P. 576). 
then 3 to and the addition of a ^ termination, will 
give cfcW&T and the first ^ changed to ?! gives 

There is at present a dish of rice cooked in curds and flavoured 
with mustard and salt, which bears the name of amongst the 
Vadanagara Nagaras. It is possible that the Wftft mentioned in 
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the DanarLila &ca. was some such dish, a sort of porridge taken 
as breakfast; the marks a variation from curds to milk. 

Vimalarprabandha , V, 78 has in the sense of 

Evidently it is traceable to through 

It is possible to exclude this word from this utsarga by taking 
through the possible further steps, 3*5^35 but 

there is just an element of doubt in this; hence I include this f 
instance. 

(26) My derivation of is only tentative. %^T = a slave; 
^?TTI = slavedom; hence, salutation to mark slavedom, and, in 
saluting, one touches his forehead, therefore the mark on the 
forehead, or rather between the eye-brows. I admit this seems 
rather far-fetched and thin. 

VTSAUGA XIII 


c . 7 ., r Simplification of the conjunct and the 

vimplijicatWH of 

conjunct and len<J- lengthening of the preceding short vowel. 

l^edTnifanc^ C ^ VC ~ The first member of an uninitial 

homogeneous conjunct is dropped , and 
the preceding short vowel is lengthened . 

1ST Dtes(a) By the term homogeneous conjunct 1 mean the 
conjunct obtained by doubling a consonant, the first member of 
which may, if the second or fourth letter of a class, have turned 
into the first or third respectively; e. g, 

3T%:—3T*t; sqiST;—^*1; 12%— 


(b) (l) This homogeneous conjunct may either be that 
obtained in Prakrit under the several sutras on this subject given 
by Hemachandra which either note the dropping of a member of 
a heterogeneous conjunct or the substitution of an ade$a for such 
conjunct, and the further process involved in 
(VIII-ii-89) and (VIII-ii-90); 

or, (2) it may be obtained, during the transit of words from 
the Prakrits into Gujarati, by the shifting of 5 as a member of 
a conjunct, to another place (generally the beginning of a word) 
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or the dropping of the £ and the consequent doubling of the 
remaining member under the operation of the principle under¬ 
lying the rule about 

(c) The dropping, of a member is only one of several 
evolutions which a conjunct undergoes under the general process 
of simplification. Others, viz. •few preservation of the conjunct 
state, and weakening of a strong conjunct, will be dealt with in 
utsargas which will follow. 


Examples: — 





(a) and (b)- 

( 1 ) 


Skr. 

Pr. Ap. or De6ya 

. 

G u j. 








*w(t) 


mi 


*ni 

sqiS: 





(to) 





( = the 

flavour or 



by the 

touch of somethii 


« 5 5 





(Kiii 

Lhiiivddi word). 

I'.ti 



W 


11 




*3 


VTTvT 


*Trri 


*TT*J 






•o 






M 144 


144. (i) means ‘‘bitter” and it would give 1^3" Pr., and it is 

possible for the 3K to be aspirated into ^ under utsarga /-(<=() given at 
the beginning of this chapter. M. has (^2 which (by its Z especially) 
points to f^Tfi as the original. After all, just as ( = sharp, pungent, 

^1^) changed its sense in G, and M. (wf G., M.) into “ bitter ”, so 

may have changed the sense from “bitter” to “pungent .” If wo 
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$5 





3"VT§ 









% 

jffa 



quit 






wmit 



5 m 


(D^ya)^t (°ji) 


(°53S3) 



—then by *3^1 it came to mean 
‘empty’, which is the sense of G. 

>, qst (°t£) 

(=3v3; straight) RRS 

(DGSya) (^l) 1 4 3 

accept this view, and I do not see why wo should not, then tfsyT must 
he excluded from this list. 

145. Sfistri Vrajalal (llsarga-mdld P, 114, also pp. 7, 37, 50) 
and, probably following him, Navalram ( Vyutpatti-pdtjia , utsar{ 7<?, b, 
P. 65), derive 3R form 3R*. This is obviously wrong. There is no 
such word as ^R.* (or, as others give it, 3R3i:) meaning “father”] and to 
argue that 3R3i:—“a sower” means, “a father” mataphorically, is hardly 
acceptable. The ^ could not remain unchanged, whereas would give 
a single *1. Besides, the initial 3 cannot ho changed to in Gujarati 
(as it does in Hindi), only an uninitial A or one left after some 
phonetic change such as reduction of a conjunct or loss of a syllable (as 
in fSHt; S^-s(3; becomes H in Gujarati, a 

a rule. And when we have, as a matter oC fact, the word in Desya 
ready to hand, there is no need to go out of our way in search of any 
fanciful and unscientific derivation. 

Hemachandra ( Ahhidhdna-Chintd m ctni , III—220) gives 3HI as one 
of the words meaning “father” (3Rffi 3Hl). But I confess my 
nability to swallow such a fanciful connection between W and 3HT > 
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(DeSya) Ht (N) 

„ <JT^% (oiff) 5TT^ 

(R3I is an unreal Sanskritized form of 
and must be discarded.) 


(b) (2) 




M 



-fra 




f W: 


Tfra 













3*33: 

q^ar_c^JOT3 


Sometimes, in certain words, the conjunct alternately under- 

goes 

T3^R (to be shown in utsarqa XV below) 

JYQcesfsulternaltce •» . , « , 

c ertain cases. or dro P 9 the farst 

member of the Prakrit 

conjunct and lengthens the preceding vowel. 

Examples:— 




3tTT 

3T3 

or-direct 


^Km 

* m: 

*r*g 

WT 

or-direct 


TOH 

r 


333 

or-direct 


35*3 

JTH: 


RTR 

or-direct 


3*3 

S3: 


*33 


especially as 3RI would be in Pr., unless 3RI be a Sanskritized form 
of the Dcgya which is not likely, the difficulty about H changing to 
facing us here also; the change of vl to c '? which I have noted in a 
previous utsarga, {Supra ) p. 337), may be suggested here; but (bat 
means going too far on slender grounds. 
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or-direct 


TO3 




or-direct 


to? 


[!N"ote:~(a) Except in the case of all the words 

in the above list bear a change of meaning in the alternative 

forms; thus:— 

» 

^rrT — talk, conversation; Sf[^T = a story, a tale; 

*TfJT = rooni, space; iTOT = a road, way; 

3FOT=work, action; = action in the sense of fruit-carrying, 
fate-creating factors; fate; 

JTNT = fii‘fcus; UV^ — coreunternal substance; 

HT^ = complete; *ET?^ = all. 


(b) In Prakrit Grammar, as written by IBmachandra, in the 
portion which treats of conjuncts. the e5TU is 


The process hi 


mentioned in some cases of the first member, 


Prdkrit and Guja - p ^ 

rati contrasted. and in some cases of the second member 

or srefcsta). But for the most part this is 
artificial, from the point of view of simplification of conjuncts: so 
also are the Bingle consonants which are given as ddesas of double 
or treble conducts, all these (viz. and the being but 

passant changes. For 5tTT^WT§^** (Si. Hu. VIII-ii-89) 

points to the further and final change viz. the doubling of the 
remnants and the ddcias. Thus this is no simplification in the 
sense of reduction to a single consonant, it is a simplification in 
the limited sense of reduction of heterogeneous to homegeneou> 
conjuncts; but no more. (Only excludes the initial con- 

junct, in which case the single remnants or ddeSus, remain un¬ 
doubled, and that is a case of true simplification, but, for the 
purpose of our present utsargu there is artificiality in these interim 
changes.) Only a few instances are exceptional, in that the single 
consonant or remains undoubled. These are those 

dealt with in Si. He. VIII- ii-92 to 97 (both inclusive). 110 


146. It is noteworthy that while Sanskrit Grammars, dealing as they 
do with formations in a language actually turned into shape, give sutras 
which handle artificial interim conditions of the elements of gramatieal 
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In Gujarati, on the other hand, after the-&ftj13ta under this 
utsargci , no new conjunct is evolved; this is simplification of the 
conjunct, real and true. This is to be noted specially, as also 
the fact that the happens to the conjunct evolved in 

formations, Prakrit grammars, on the other hand, dealing as they do 
with actual phonetic changes which mark the transit from Sanskrif to 
Prakrit, handle formations which are inspired by natural causes. This 
being so, tbe artificiality shown above in Hemachandra’s treatment, it 
must be noted, is only in the restricted sense connected with the aspect 
of simplification of conjuncts. For the same reason, i. e. the distinction 
between Sanskrit and Prakrit grammars noted above, the absurd length 
to which Chanda’s artificiality goes really jars on our phonetic sense. 
An instance or two will explain what I mean: 

Chanda tries to simplify his grammar by combining in his third 
chapter the rules for single as well as conjunct Consonants. Thus he 
prescribes f<>r any one of the components of a conjunct and pres¬ 
cribes an < Ulcs'a for the remaining one and then of that. As a 
result 

(a) he becomes untrue to real phonetic mutations and principles, 
and (b) lie becomes cumbrous ( ). 

For example, III — 1 says \ and 3 coming after ^ (in a conjunct) are 
dropped, and cites I I M®*!! I and then lie has III-20 

to change i^to 51 and 1TI-21 to change to . 

Here the really true phonetic history, viz. the change of \ to (in 
jthr former instance) and 3to 3 (in the latter) and then the aspiration 
of the two into 5T and by the 5^, is all lost, nay, perverted. 

Then, Chanda has three star as for changing ^ to ^ to , 
and % to *-(e. g. and ), -III-19, 20 and 

•21. This is and on the top of it untrue phonetic history. 

Again, for 3* lie has two siUras ,-onQ for \ to X and another for U to 
rj • HI—19, 20. This is untrue phonetic history, and almost ludicrously 
absurd. It reminds me of the derivation of by a nameless person, 
in which he stated that H changed to PI to % and ifl’ to and thu. 

(Skr.) became 35*1 (G.) ! As I have already pointed out (supra 
P. 109, n, 54) the stages are g to *I^(<1^), ghifting of * to the begin¬ 
ning (*Tf0) and the union of \ and ^ into U,—sft. Hemachandra, with 
his ddtias for whole conjuncts and the like is more sensible than Chanda 
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Prakrit from the Sanskrit words. However, one exception to 
the first part noted here deserves special notice. It is, as already 
stated in the beginning of this utsarga , that when g gets away 
from a conjunct, either by being dropped or by shifting of place, 
the remaining consonant first gets doubled, and the preceding 
vowel is lengthened.] 

The mentioned in this utsarga is almost invariably 

r 

only in the case of the separation of \ from a conjunct 
it is the (or it is the shifting of the lower f ); e. g. "Rfat- 

fNr-rfT3i In all other instances-^f^-^S-^fS, 

sfrg-iffa, it is the first member that is dropped. In 
words like 3ft?; the vowel preceding the conjunct is long, and 
hence there is no occasion for lengthening it. 


Historical anti- 
quit*.,' of the under¬ 
lying principle, 
going as far back 
as r : r>iu(i. 


We may just glance at the historical antiquity of the principle 
underlying this utsarga , and 

Dr. Tessitori remarks that the “simpli- 
lication of double consonants and the lengllr 
ening of the preceding vowel which is the 
chief phonetical characteristic of modern 
vernaculars comparable with Apabhram^a, had already begun 
long before the fourteenth century” (of the Christian Era);-See 
his “Notes on 0. W. Raj.”, Ind. Ant. February 1914, p. 22. 
Of course he draws this inference from the operation of this 
principle merely in the single form (termination) changed to 
1 [W in the Prdkrita Paingala . Perhaps it would be more correct to 
state, in view of this feature being a distinctive character of the 
modern vernacnlars, that this process has its indications in 

this change of to in the fourteenth century. For we can 
trace still further back-only as i. e. in a latent form-to the 

times of Hemachandra and earlier, as we have seen behind, in 
the case of changed to the working of this same 

principle, 147 the being first changed to then to (which 
turns into $), and on becoming *pT, ^ is lengthened into ^T. 


147. See P. 380 supra . 
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I say earlier than Hemacliandra, because the form must have 
been in existence in the language long enough for him to record 
it in his grammar as a settled feature, and also because the 
Prakrits had ceased to be spoken languages in his time.-^In one 
exceptional sutra only does Homachandra note, in express terms, 
the legthening of a vowel preceding a con junct which has dropped 
one of its members: gRtpcPETTOi (VIIH-43). Of course, 

this ah’ects the first of a conjunct existing in Sanskrit, where¬ 
as our utmrga deals with the dropping of a member of a conjunct 
derived after this dropping in Prakrit by , 

which is barred in the above sfitra. 

Put we can go still further back to the Sanskrit period and 
see the operation of this principle in that language. You have 
only to look at Panini YIII’iii-13 0«K and VII[-iiM4 (^tfr) 
which note the dropping of Z immediately followed by 5 and of £ 
similarly followed by and then to look at VI-iii-111 

under which when these 5 and ? are dropped the preceding 
Vf, or ^ are legthened. Thus wc have 
similarly 

^|+^=3^4-5=^; W e can thus see this principle 

operating in a latent form, no doubt, but still operating even 
before the time of Panini (I say ‘ before ’ on the same ground as 
I gave in the case of Homachandra just now, viz. that the forms 
must have been in vogue long enough in the language for Panini 
to recognize them); i. e. before the eighth century B. C. (see Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s Lectures P. 301 for the date of Panini). All this, 
I need not repeat, marks only the latent state of the principle 
as indicating the tendency of human speech to simplification and 
adjustment in the shape of preservation of phonal quantity at the 
same time. As to the operation of the principle in full swiDg 
we must place it in the period when our modern vernaculars 
began to assume distinct shape and existence. 

Yet we still find that one or two isolated modern vernaculars 
have adhered to the old conjunct, unsimplified, and therefore the 
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preceding short vowel unlengthened in form (being long by 
position as it would be nonetheless). These 
andKachcJihiretain vernaculars are Sindhi, Panjabi and Kachchhi 

the double conson - which in this particular stand out strongly 

ant, the orthodox a j 00 f f r0 m the rest of the cognate languages, 

mew as regards ° ° ° 

ShifWil examined Marathi, Gujarati, Bangali, Oriya and to a 
and dissented from. certain cxtent Hindi; for Hindi has 5TO 

&ca. as well as and such words occasionally; but this is 

among rare exceptions, and we may class Hindi along with the 
general group in this respect. Sindhi, Panjabi and Kachchhi thus 
have &ca., where the other vernaculars have 

&ca.. I may observe here that, while recognising the 
double consonants in the case of Panjabi, Dr. Sir. R. G. Bhandar- 
kar, following older writers on Sindhi grammar and language 
and compilers of Sindhi dictionaries, represents the Sindhi sounds 
in these words by sjig, &ca., i. e. without the double consonants 
&'c.. Sir George Grierson also adopts the same view. In 
an article in the J. R. A. S. 1913 A. D., P. 143, he represents 
( = the ear)-or rather = 35 , ^ 3 — thus:— Kam", Kan". 
(This diacritical u above the line is obviously intended to mark the 
peculiarly short and spasmodic sound of ^ in =3*5 &ca..) Beames 
(I, p. 153) also labours under the same belief, viz. that “Sindhi 
and Panjabi prefer short vowels, but P. generally follows them 
up by a double consonant while S. does not/’ (By the way, it is 
inverting the order of phonetic evolution to say that P. “follows 
up the short vowel by a double consonant.”) 

How, with due deference to all these writers and lexico¬ 
graphers, 1 think that theirs is not the correct representation of 
the actual Sindhi sound. I would only point to the metrical 
test, a test which will not fail us or mislead us in matters of 
phonal quantity. In verse (or for instance, would 

alone satisfy the metrical condition by its double consonant and 
consequent of the preceding short vowel; would fail,-in 
a line like this:— 

50 
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118 “3T STT \ 

Here the rhythm of this line (which resembles the Gujarati 
scheme of metre in this case) would suffer if 3T3 were 
substituted for the conjunct-possessing 3?*^. 

A Sindhi scholar of great repute—Mirza Kalich Beg of 
Hyderabad (Sindh)—informs 1 ^me that 3*3 and 3fr*3 both are 


148. 1 quote this line from memory as I heard it sung in an adapt¬ 
ation of “ The Merchant of Venice ” rendered by Mirza Kaliclia Beg and 
performed bj> the students of the I). J. Arts College of Karachi at 
Hyderabad, Sindh in 189G or 1897 A. 1).. A word here or there may be 
different there from the original, but 1 am perfectly sure of the 
metrical value of therein. 

149. 1 subjoin an extract from Mirza Kalich Beg's letter dated 
15th December 1915 in answer to my queries about some features of the 
Siudbi Language:— 


“ As for the double consonants, as in Sindhi words Kamma , Ajju 
etca. wc represent it in Sindh! with a mark called shad.^V* form is^vo 
given over the letter. It is taken from Arabic, lik‘ p p e ^ t j ie p rece( jfng 

and letters to<>. Our Sindhi is called Aral>io-Sir rv rv _ * 

mark is used and I. think it serves the jmrpo r * e y . v _^__ _ .o 

say Kam or Aj we do noj, use that mark, hut this - ^X^"^~^’an 

only where the last consonant is often unmoved, i. e. , ^46 •'£ rk. 

But in Sindhi the last letters of consonants are always^ and then 

the consonant may Ik* single or double. If it is Kamma , ) with 

some force (^g). Then we give only the shad mark on '4 C °^/ ? ^ is one 
syllable and Kamma has two s\ llables and so the. meti^. .^quantity is 
different too. Accordingly in Sindhi poetry it is counted one or two 
syllables respectively in scanning. In Persian poetry too, it is so. 
Sometimes where there is a single consonant wo uec double consonant 
with a poetical license or we break one syllable into two. But that is 
only in poetry, e, g. the king’s name Jaimhcd has two syllables, but in 
Persian poetry sometimes it is made Jammishcd (3 syllables). In Sindhi 
we follow Persian and Arabic in giammar, prosody &ca,.” 


1 am afraid Mirza Kalich Beg has depended only on the number of 
syllables and not on the quantity of each syllable which is an important 
factor. KamrriUy in addition to having two syllables, has three morse, 
while Kama has only two mone. But sublantially the above quoted 
views bear out my case for the double consonant; the alternative single 
consonant being more or less the result of inaccurate appreciation of 
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types of the Sindhi sound, but, as he points out, a shad (^) mark 
is placed on the single to mark the latter sound (35*5)* This 
must have been, perhaps, the source of several writers not noting 
the double consonant. So far as I have hoard Sindhi spoken in 
Sindh, the sound was always conjunct, with the preceding vowel 
emphasized. I think therefore that when Dr. Bhandarkar regards 
Sindhi as a language which drops one of the components of a 
conjunct without lengthening the preceding vowel, he is led away 
by the false tradition accepted and continued by previous writers. 
He says:— 

“The Sindhi drops one of the two consonants, but does not 
lengthen thepreceding vowel, while the Panjabi generally preserves 
the double oonsonants handed down to it by the old Prakrits.” 
(His Philological Lectures, P. 198). 

Now, it is really strange that Sindhi would behave differently 
from its two neighbours, Panjabi to the North and Kachchhi to 
the South, both of which are so closely allied to it in several 
respects. And, further, it is not consistent with phonetic history 
that the conjunct should be simplified and no compensation 
secured for the loss of quantity by lengthening the preceding 
vowel. Exceptional cases may be^understood and accounted for, 
as in the case of the exceptions in Gujarati, to be soon treated 
below, by special movement of accent and such like causes; but 
such a systematic and wholesale refusal on the part of a language 
to adjust the quantity should lead us to suspect some error in 
the appreciation of the phenomenon; and we find actually that the 
conjunct is not really simplified but it is retained, as I have 
shown above. 

I have gone into this utsarga with some elaboration, espec¬ 
ially because, so far as I can see, neither Mr. Beames nor Dr. 

sounds. I see in the above clear indications of the double consonant as 
the real form and the secret causes which led to the erroneous system. 
Mirza Kalich Bog’s instance of Jamshed turned to Jammished appears 
to be a case of and as such has no bearing on the present 

question- 
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Bhandarkar has treated the principle independently and in detail 
but made incidental mention of it. Dr. Bhandarkar’s reference 
to the principle (at P. 198 of his Lectures), though brief and 
incidental, is fully suggestive, no doubt; while Mr. Beames touches 
merely the fringe of the question in a casual manner. (See his 
Vol, I, § 41 (pp. 152-156); §§ 72-93; which deal almost entirely 
with inter-relation of the components of nexuses and their 
modifications). 


UTS A JIG A XIV. 

The dropping of the first member of a conjunct without 
lengthening the preceding short vowel. 

This utsarga deals practically with exceptions to the last 

utsarga , but the instances are many; and the 
Simplification of . ' . . . 

conjunct umtteml- caUBe or callscs o£ the apparent violation of 

cd by lengthening the essntial principle of balancing of quantity 

of preceding vowd. deserve attention. I, therefore, put this as 

a separate utsarga . 

In some words the conjunct is simplified without a corres¬ 
ponding adjustment of quantfty i. e., the first member of the 
conjunct is dropped, but the preceding short vowel remains 
short; as a result of certain counter-acting forces. 


Examples:— 
Skr. 

Pr. Ap. or DeSja 

Guj. 

T ^ 

(Si. m. vm-iv-42o) 

5 


f^Tl 


WT: 







150. If qi|g, qi®r, qi#, adjective, is taken into account this may- 
come under But qsjR^ w^uld be the true adjectival source of 

qig; and then q=sgS &ca. would be the steps: thus that would fall under 
the general rule and qgft, indeclinable, be the exception. 
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tariff: 

RotTTrft 

fs •-Xw 

wit 

‘'"'TRfib 

1 * 1 <rrc^ ( Si. He. VIII-i-235 ) 


/ 5 1MR 




C = praise, 

, This invo 


slight change in se 


which is allowable) 










vrrm 



g^c: 

gsis 

3J5TT 





(Si. He. VIII-i-8) 

^5 



r^ ; 


(qfcssUR ) J 

I <W®Rt 

*5?PIR: 


san: 

^P^hR: 

x g^iorarre 




sw 





**% (Si. lie. VIII-ii-99) 

to 158 





^5 


WTO 

T 

*£\ 

v •Tlf^rT 


=i»ft 


151. hunting, is a Pegya word (Deti-ndma-mdld, 
VI-77.) How far qfqfi;: is a real Sanskrit word, or the (UJya nature of 

is correct, it ia difficult to decide. qjqf|;:=hunting; MRqWhunter. 
This change is not unusual. Or qjqfjfi: may he taken as a word for 
‘hunter’, though it would be far-fetched. 

152. If to is token as a Tatsama , this may be excluded from the 
list, But TO, being such a familiar word, and TOg Pr.> furnish such 
a special facility, that I am inclined to retain it in this list* 
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TO: 


TO 

V 

TO* 

TO3 153 

TO 



wrxi Si. hs. ym-i- 

-44 <ttt$ 


to* 


TOT 


srafftfft 

to; 


1 5 4 

f stotto 





direct 



(fl^r—5n®j lsr ') 

153. I can find no direct authority for the change of 5^ to ^35 either 

in Si. H6. or Pr. Prah ., or Prdlc. LaJcsh.. An indirect indication is 
furnished in Si. lit. VIII-i-82 which deals with the change of Sfl to aft 
in the word a*(|, and gives the instance and Again in 

Kumdrapdla-Charita VIII 76, in the gloss Blemachandra, dealing with 

in TO^iq and iq^cqq, says; *Ihft ^SRU; 

this refers to Si.Ue. VIII-iv-422; but as ^ is not 

cited therein we must understand him to extend to ^ as an 

enfif&qq. This seems to have been arranged, because ^ is changed to 
in a limited number of words (9Ti£, qg;). If and q?sft are taken 
as DUya words, all trouble can be saved; q^ may be regarded as 
Sanskrtized words based on ^So5-q^ft. But underlying all these must be 
accepted the principle of the change of % to ^ 5 . 

154. These two words are not likely to have existed in original 
Sanskrit; but they are placed here as synthetic words to explain the 
derivation. 

155. The sense of 4 nose-string” ( = a bullock’s nose-string) is the 

only one given by Hemachandra in his DMUndma-mdld IV-17. q^sqj 
°I1HK5$ I q?*ff 1) In the illustration he gives qc*?icf§raftflfq 

A woman's nose-ring is an ornament unknown to Sanskrit 
literature or ancient Indian civilization, so far as I can ascertain. I find 
no word for it in any dictionary or K6ia^ or in literature, before the 
Moslem advent. This ornament was evidently a Moslem importation 
during the later centuries of their Indian occupation. This is my belief 
founded on negative and partly positive evidence. I should be glad of 
any light thrown on this subject. 

In an article on 4 The Dress of Ardvi Sfira, and the toilettle of the 
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DeSya 


folia 

» 

1 

i 

f 

V 



t> 



• 

9 




q?»|F3i ls ® 



'Wlfl (Dcsi-Numa-uiala, VI-69) 

'T*m r t 


There are some instances of for this utsarga , whereby 

either the preceding vowel is lengthened 
optionally or the conjunct is kept unchanged 


Cases of fqf^U, 


optionally. Thus:— 


J 




(=an article 
of clothing); 
(—cloth); 

157 2 pHf=(a bodice) 


Hebrew Lady” by 11 . P. Umrigar, at pp. 95 if* of the “Dastur Hosliang 
Memorial Volume,” i find noee-ringB mentioned among the Hebrew 
Lady’s ornaments in Ho Quincey’s essay on the ‘‘Toilette of the Hebrew 
Lady”, and also as ornaments worn by men among the Midianites.” 

156. Dr. Bhandarkar derives by metathesis of a’SJf qi$2( 

M., Pr. Hk r . WrI. (Hie Lectures, P. 190, 

last two lines). The word 1 have relied on is taken from DMi-ndvid- 
mdld 1-122. 

157. 

(Festive song in vogue amongst the Nagar women). 

158. These sets of words are on a special footing, in as much as 
the change is connected with the tacking on or taking away of 
the $ suffix. 
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vm*- 

then change of 
gender; 

«^ ia 

W: 


wa 

IT 




ir^^ 

nsi 


j 

[ 

1 ^TTTT 


De3ya J 



Ssrt | 



The principle underlying this utsarga depends on the 
The influence of i n ^ aen ce of accent and the length or short- 
accent in this ness of the subsequent syllable. The short 
ma ^ eu vowel remains unchanged if the succeeding 

syllable is long or accented; e. g. ft^tfib ft^TT^, T3rTTT> 

OTR, &ca.. Here, the second syllabic in these words is 

long and accented; hence the first vowel is short in spite of the 
simplification of the conjunct. 

Similarly, in the accent which, in the original, 

was on the second syllabic (ft, ft), shifts on to the third syllable 
( 5 T, srr); and in it moves from 3$ (in to ^ (in ^ 5 ). 

Hence the vowel preceding the conjunct remains short. 

In —3 remains nnacented, and ^ of becomes 

accented; hence ^ is short and T lengthened into ^fT, and the 
accent being fully placed on % the 3T in either of the $Js 
remains unaccented and so unlengthened, in spite of the simpli¬ 
fication of the two SSs (that in and that in 

UTSAUG AT. 

ftw? or dissolution of the conjunct. 

A conjunct, non-initial or initial, undergoes ftHN (dissolu¬ 
tion). 

158- &ee bottom of the last page. 

159. p s rn ^msf jpg §3 (Akho) 

160. The preceding W hero in changod lo 3ft instead of being 
lengthened homogeneously into m. 
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Notes:— 

(a) This generally takes place in words cpming 

direct from Skr., but it also occurs in words coming 
through Pr.. 

(b) The principle of has its source in rare cases of 

in the Prakrits: e. g. becomes in 
Sauraeoni (Si. lie . VIII-iy-270); 3T-q become 
(Si. He, VIII—ii—105) in Maharashtri; conjuncts 
with a split up into 5^5 &ca. (Si. He. VIII- 

ii-106). See also the sutras about in 

Y a r a r u c h i ’ s Prakrit a- Pra kd 6 a. 

The distinction in Gujarati is that it always has an $T between 
the consonants split up by 

[For further remarks on and which 

is the ultimate source of this principle, see supra Pp. 117-118, n. 
<) at P. 118, and note A on at the end of Lecture IV, 

section I]. 

Examples:— 


c 


m: 

HX® 


qiisrr 

mtf: 

to 

qial 





TO 

*lA: 



*X* 

m: 


tf: 

IX® 

vf: 

®X* 


(za caste) 

4br: 


RcfTT: 

TOTTT 

srg: 


I 
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®tr "1 “aRiflfaf otih 

for: / *r ajMf 

(Proverb). 

[ Skr. does not mean “marriage” (?BR Guj.). This sense seems 
to have come by because a marriage is usually performed 

on a happy conjunction or position of the stars (gsjsu).] 
—Cl) The instances *n*T to ^ have also a WT &ca; 

as stated in Utsarga XIII above, q. v., 

(2) SFcTPr and are instances of an initial conjunct 

dissolved; while in both the conjuncts--initial and non-initial— 
are dissolved.] 

Words coming through Prakrit. 


Skr. Pr. or Ap. or DeSya. Guj. 

faW 10 

snsrvt 

ftSrfa: 10 'f^pjft 

HrH ^or 

On^Tf) SHTS 

wrmi or 3RTf% arirfi 

v 7 mgore: srifTO effort 

*n?W 

*KtelT: (plar.) T4?'TI (\ dropped, then) 

THV 103 

^-arTVf *Sk(&) 

tm vmt 101 , 


161. Tho r , as a second (lower) member of a conjunct, rcmalm 
in Apabhram£a. Honoc fjq,? and the subsequent forms in the list. 

162. Pr. has and D6Sya lias oftflfoistj. But Gujarati retain ; 

the T; honce I take the Ap. form 

163. <raf=a sheet of metal. qrar=the leaf of a tree. (W ig a 

“Sftratl" word.) 4 

164. has come to he used as an indeclinable (meaning 'by 
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irarV® 5 

(=according to.) 

wwm 

swnTO 

(=measure) 




• 

(srTTjft *p&=a festive day) 

im 




C(! 

wt? 

(=ten million) 


?f9 ,C7 






(by a peculiar but partial metathesis o! 
H and 9TT, wherein W throws an back 
to the beginning and at the same time 
retains its old place). 

STiPTTC I68 3Tfoq re 


In some cases after the has taken place, the first 


After dissolution 
of conjunct the first 
member gets doubled 
in certain cases . 


member of the conjunct gets doubled, (in the 
transitional stage, or continues so in the 
final step too), as a re-acting effect of the 
strong conjunct consonant in the precedent 


night’); just like ( = in the evening); the x in sfaft may be due to 
false analogy with 

16f. ApabhramSa has V in the instrumental (Si. EL Vi Il-iv 333) 
in the case of words ending in 9T. 

166. The ^is added, after the fashion of Apabhramfia (Si. EL 
VIII-iv-399). An utsarga on this basis will follow later on. 

167. See, Si. EL VIII-ii-80. It will explain the Prakrit retention 
of and the change by sqcqq f rom Hemacbandra mentions, with 
apparent doubt, that itself is Sanskrit:—II 

168. The change of to f in ft is under utsarga III— (f) in Lecture 
iV section I; see Pp. 232-3 supra] or, as suggested there, it may be a 
case of Wurffc like f 
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stage, (although, in some cases, the total m^ra-quantity of the 
syllables increases thereby); e. g.— 



GriKi 


m 

o 



55^ would give 5$H=ceiling 




/ 'TtTT 



Ithk 


0?tT 3 would give Rg) 







& 


Ms-forTT? 

(&) 



g?rc (&) 





In these instances, -having three mdtrds, becomes 
with four mdtrds; So fu3[T~a iour-mdtrd word~becomes with 

five mdtrds . 3flT and are instances wherein the doubled conso¬ 
nant continues in the final state. 


UTS AEG A XVI 


Non-initial con¬ 
junct remains un¬ 
simplified in certain 
cases. 


The non-initial conjunct remains un¬ 
simplified. 

In some words, ; under the influence of 
accent, the conjunct remains unsimplified 


up to the Gujarati stage. 


Examples:— 


Skr. 

Pr., Ap., or DeSya 

Ooj. 

TOR* 

RtT?^ 




55gt 


srwar 






^5 

q»»Tt 





169. seems to have been taken into GnjarAtt from Hindi. 
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17 0^ 


tffTS 

1 7 1 fRTt 



1 7 1 »T5t 




Cmes o/fsfosq. 

In some words this retention of the double 

consonant is 

optional; the alternative form 

with the simplified conjunct, has 

the preceding vowel legthened 

generally; thus:— 





1 7 or 

TOR: 


1 7 or 


TliS 

f 'Wt or (=clever; 



l cunning). 

W: 


1 7 and 

V 

171 

f 'S’f and 
\^f 175 

(DeSya) 

m 

1 7 5 l| ) =511 

(-) 


sfit, 7 5 

(„) 


air?, 

Note:~In the above list the double aspirates in the words in 


Guj. call for an explanation. Phonetically the conjuncte 


170. qg=A leaf; then, a playing card. 

171. ojgr, are the seven, eight and four of the playing 
cards; and the original Sanskrit words are only put as formal originals. 
They do not exist in Skr. in that souse. 

172. and are obtained by affixing the ^ termination. 

173. shows an unusual change of 3? to ari; in the altern¬ 
ative is an unchanged short vowel. 

?3«fl[=The skull used as the begging bowl of Siva or Kill!. 
^wEl=The skull of an animal. 

174. is not mentioned in (Si. lie. VlII-i-254) for the 

change of l to but I have taken on the analogy of that gana % as 
it ends with and may therefore include kindred cases. 

175. Hv^i;—the double consonant here signifies intens¬ 
ity. bo would the conjunct in &ca.. 
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ought to have the homogeneous unaspirate as the first 
member (as iu the Prakrit words); but until a few years 
agq when the Educational Department decided to adopt 
the truly phonetic conjunct 0g> TO &ca.), it was the 
practice inside and outside the Department to have both 
the members aspirates. I have adhered to the older 
practice for three reasons: (l) It would be needless 
pedantry to adopt the truly phonetic form; (2) after 
the aspirate attains f§[^ the sound that will be uttered 
will be automatically that of the unaspirate plus aspirate 
conjoined, even if we write it with the double aspirate; 
and (3) there'should be no intereference with the existing 
practice under these circumstances. 


Non-initialttrong A non-initial strong conjunct becomes 
conjunct becomes a weak conjunct in certain words, 
weakened. turns into ftfewrfrt), and the preceding 

vowel is lengthened in some cases. 


Example: 

Skr. 

a) 

TO? 

(2) 


(s) 

TO 

(4) 

STHFJT 

( 5 ) 

TOT 

(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 

vmm 

(10) 


(11) 



VTSARGA XVII 


Gnj. 

fro 

then^ 

HTO 

then) Wl? 

mw 

^iMwi 
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(12) 'fTCiTT 

(is) rtranft 

Explanations and remarks:— 

(1) The which was strong in (Skr.) is weak ($3*^*0 

in (G.). It appears as in the Mugdhavabodha Auktika 
(Y.$. 1450) P. 16. Col. ^ It is 

possible the ? in 35F? was evolved out of the $ in 

(2) . fee? with a weak H is frequent in G.; cf. fer? 

( Eusuma-mald , P. 58. st. 8; Narasinharao Bholanatb). 

( 8 ) 

|^r=tf3r jtHthe? 5n(% 

(Padmanfibha; copy v. s. 1715; see Guj.-Sdldpalra 
XII, May number; Mr. Chbaganlal Y. Ravala’s 
article in the Gujarati of 13th August 1914 
reproduced therein.) 

may be a further evolution of O. W. R.; though i?«q 
would in the ordinary course change into Pr.. 

(9) Wf? Skr. has an active sense (‘unable to endure’), not 
passive like WTO; WJf (G.) has a passive sense and is derived 
as above. WNJ (G.), 9TOH (G.) would be from Wtt? (Skr.), 

(Skr.); (Pr. «TO^T.) 

(10) ITTO is a good Skr. word, an abstract noun from tf?, if 
the Rdmdyana is taken as an authority. (^T^**IP<*TTfe 
UTOSTfiniH lushkindhd-kdnda , LVIII, 12; Sec also Sundara 
Kanda , 1-133; 147). Apte does not give tfTO. 

IJ we take (Skr.) as the original of *TTO, the in the 

Skr. word is of course stvoDg, which is weakened in G.. 

(11) . It is only in proper nouns of this type 

(^S?TOTT3 &oa.) that the conjunct is weakened. by itself 

preserves the strong conjunct. 

(12) <*TCR£T.—The 3 is a strong conjunct in Skr.-In G. usage, 
assisted by hurry in pronunciation, it is weakened and the 
$ is sounded as a syllable of one mdtrd t 
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(18). The 5T is weakened in daily tadbhava usage. Cf. 
JrWfas? !TT{% I tftft H (Padmanubha, just quoted above, 

under (8).); see supra , ntsarga I fas) (in this section of Lecture 
1Y), pp. 290-291 where is also shown as weak in 3^57? in 
Bhima’s Harr Lila . 

Note:—It will be noticed that all the words contain a con- 

i 

junct with sr as its second member,-except in the case of 

and where ^ and £ are the second and first members. 

The conjunct is weakened by the softening of the strong 
H (semi-consonant as Dr. Hoernle would call it) into the weak 
*7 (semi-vowel, as Dr. Hoernle would call it). 170 
As regards ^ and £ also, Hemachandra, in his Chhandonutiasana 
(w^sgsrm), in sutra 6 of Adhyaya I, excludes conjuncts con¬ 
taining ^ and from the function of rendering 
License per nailed . . ... . 

by lldmachandraas the preceding vowel guru; which means that 

regards the weaken- the conjuncts are regarded as weak; as he puts 

U > S^Tqiq 5§: II Not 

Chliaudonutdsauai only does he allow this license to Prakrit 

J ~ v ' prosody, but even to Sanskrit prosody. His 

instances speak for themselves: 

(a) U7H qftqqfo || 

(b) vr $jqq q^r 1 

( 0 ) qqftqi fq^qftfq 5 ? *r q*q u 

(d) qq %qiq%q'l qq 

sq q sqt qq: i 

-o 

qq fqq qq qq^qfq q??q: II 

The license in (a) is just bearable; so also in (b) where the 
conjunct’s being at the beginning of a separate word makes it 
further bearable. But as a case of weak conjunct in (c) is 

hardly fitting and, worse still, (d) heaps up as many as seven 
instances of license, more or less atrocious. Surely this license’ 

176. oee his Introduction to his edition of the Prdkrito*-Laks7iana 

p* xxvii, § 4. 
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must belong to a decadent period of Sanskrit literature, wherein 
classic rigidity had become extremely slack, if these instances 
indicate a prevailing tendency and not individual license. I notice 
this state of things as it throws a significant light on the gradual 
history of this weakening of conjuncts. 


UTSARGA XVIII 


Strengthening of 
a loeaJc conjunct in 
certain cases. 


Strengthening of the weak conjunct. 
(fM® turned into ^jt) 

This is the reverse of the last utsarga ; it 


may be simply stated thus: 


In some words a weak conjunct is turned into a strong 
one in consequence of the q (coming as a second member of 
the conjunct) being regarded erroneously as a strong q. 
although it is weak. 


Examples: 


Skr. 

Guj. 


WTR 

srfa 

SR 


STARO! 




Notes:—(a) and are two more words where 

the conjunct is strong. The former is formed ffn a hybrid 
manner by writing Skr. with Persian and giving it a 

false Sanskrit ring by adding the H at the end. True, is 

a Skr. word, but it does not bear the sense of ‘worthless* which 
it bears in Gujarati. 

The Sanskrit word fiwfcqf means: 

(1) (Adj.) Stainless; pure. 

(2) (Noun) Purity. 

(o) The remains of an offering to deity such as ilow'ers. 

(4) Flowers used and cast off; faded flowers. 

(5) Remains in general. 

52 
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The meaning (4) may be argued as the source of TOTS by 
lakshand but I think it would involve a strain. 

The other word, meaning in Guj. ‘respect’, ‘obe¬ 

dience,’ is not traceable to any known Sanskrit word; it may be 
a fanciful or erroneous combination of 3?ISTf and some word 
connected with HPT. This is a mere guess. 

(b) spqinf suqtft ( llari-LUd , Kala VIII, st. 59) presents 
Nc^RfT with a strong q although originally a weak one, having 
been evolved from the ? oi' partly because of an erroneous 
Sanskrit feeling and partly in consequence of the peculiar position 
of in the word coming as it does between H on the one side and 

on the other which renders the s? of ^ strong, and this strength 
reacts on the sound of the ** itself perforce. 

(c) The following instances may also be noted:— 

0) srarar q'Ji sriwftKTg sres & 

it Tjmftr ^fi; -ra * 

(Dayarum; Easihcrvallabha y LVIII, 5). 
rhyming here with contains a strong conjunct, al¬ 
though ordinarily it should be weak. 

(2) it 3T3TI qsq 3<mq ?T 3tm 3T5f?q, ■ 

3*T*T 5f”TT (f?) ^rt ft*T HtfcSr. pi A <K< 

(Day Aram), 

Here derived from would ordinarily have ^ 

as a weak conjunct; but the the rhyme with and metrical 
value would show it is intended to be strong. 

(from hIh) and such words arc similarly handled by our 
old poets, as strong or weak according to metrical necessity. 

CTSARbA XIX 

The lengthening of a short vowel without 

Lengthening <>/a any j n f] uence like that of the simplification 

short twwcL, final or 

nonfinal , \rithont of a COlljUllCt. 

anyemmnetsimpli- (a) The non .fj naj accen ted, short VOWel 

ficatiou, 1 1 

in some words gets lengthened even when 
not followed by a conjunct which is simplified; 
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(b) The final short vowel of tadbhava words is generally 
lengthened. 


Examples:— 

(a) Non-final vowel. 


Skr. 

Pr. or Ap. or De6ya 

Guj. 





(sft) 

^ 177 

WC: 

(«*) 

?rc 177 


pra# 


sreqi 


•5TTf 



^ig 178 








XX 

7ft 180 





(b) Final vowel. 


7$ (°4^) urn? 

runl TW 


arfip* 



7 

7T 


177. The 3 in and first undergoes sarnprcLsdrcuia, As I 

shall show in a subsequent utsarga , sampramrana is rendered possible 
when the q or ^is intervocalic, and this condition is supplied in the case 
of sqft and *3* by the intervention of a minute before the semi¬ 
vowel; thus ^ The long in will then be the result 

of 3q-3TS. This being a closer analysis of the phonetic procress the 
two words can be excluded from this utsarga, to be quite accurate. 

178. Some derivo from q.?q (4>). But $?q does not possess the 

exact sense of qis* and Agreeable, auspicious (as a dis¬ 

course) is what Apt& gives in his Dictionary, against qi^q, and that too 
as a distant meaning. 

179. AptS gives also; in which case this word may be re¬ 
moved from this list. 

180. Some derive qi£ from qi^. But a comparison with M, 
will favour the derivation from q^. 
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-[Notes “(1) in ^ is given as a type of a large 

class of forms. (I owe the tracing of this principle in this type of 
forms to Mr. K. H. Dhruva's Vdgvydp&ra P. 5.). Similarly 
is given as a type of the class wherein the second members of a 
final gets dropped under the utsarga to be given next after 

the present one. , 

(2) Some may include STfvfta in this utsarga. But I exclude 
it because— 

(First), it is not an independent word; only from 
as the form which srRf takes as a second member of a compound; 
and 

(Secondly), it is the result of a mis-conception due to the 
obtained by sandhi in words like &ca.. 

(3) M. {TTfRT from may be regarded as the result of 
the principle underlying this utsarga.~\ 


7 he sourer of this 
change traceable in 
Hemach andra s 
grammar . 


The source of the principle of this utsarga 
is found in Si. IIL VIII-i-44 
whereby the in the first syllable of words 
in the gana headed by the word Wffk is 


optionally lengthened. This gana is stated to be an 


and so R? and such words may be referred to it. But it 


would not be proper to take advantage of this loop-hole unless 


actual forms like &ca. are found in use in Prakrit works. 


For this reason and also because there are cases of 5 in this list, 
and more particularly because all the cases are governed by a 
special efficient principle to be Btated just now, I take this as a 
new utsarga , although it may be allowed to be regarded as an 
of Si-IIe. VIII i-44. 


The apparent and proximate cause of this 

The underlying l e gthening is the change from to 
causative principle 

of this change. utterance of the vowel concerned. We cannot, 

however, rest satisfied with such an incomplete 
explanation; it is almost like a verbal proposition; just like Mr. 
KeSavalal H. Dhruva’s naming this process as f^ssRf^fFT; (see 
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(l) Doubling of 
the following con¬ 
sonant and simpli¬ 
fication of such 
conjunct m 


his Vdgvydpdra, P. 5, para 2) which is but a case of thinly veiled 
tautology. It takes us no further behind the phonetic phenome¬ 
non itself,-certainly not to the principle working as its cause. 
There are two alternative theories I would suggest as furnishing 
this causative principle: 

I. The doubling of the consonant following 
the vowel concerned under the principle 
governing Si. He . VIII-ii-98, 99 (^jrf^and 
words being affected thereby) especially 
as the list concludes with the word 
Yet in the absence of actual usage in Prakrit, one should 
hesitate to extend the operation of these sutras to our words. 
But if such doubling is accepted, then the next step would be the 
simplification of the conjunct no sooner it came into being and 
the lengthened vowel would then be explained by the principle 
of balancing of quantity. This theory would secure in as 

much as there would be no need for this separate utsarga as the 
cases would be covered by the utsarga about and 

There would then be no need for supposing a tauto- 
logous either. 

7 IP However, fSES could not fairly be 

cerned affected by traced through a suppositious as this 

accent; this theory formation is obviously improbable. I think it 
would be better to see in this utterance 

the working of the principle of accent; and this will furnish an 
alternative principle. And if we examine all the cases in the 
list (a), we shall find that it is the vowel concerned that bears 
an accent; this being so, as a natural consequence the vowel is 

lengthened. I have on set purpose put the word ‘accented’ in 

the enunciation of this para (a) of the utsarga . 

. , As regards the list under (b), words 

The cause m the , « . . _ , f 

case of final vowel whose final vowels are lengthened, the cause 

lengthening ; relief is obvious; It is not convenient for the human 

ofl eath . breath to stop dead at the end of a word; in 

Sanskrit the highly developed phonetic faculty and training of the 
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people could conquer this natural tendency, and so we find 
and the like with short final vowels. But with the advent of the 
Prakrits and still further the pos£-Apabhram£a evolutions, the 
restraining power of this force of discipline gave way to the 
overflow of natural liberty and we find the final short vowels 
lengthened; a sort of relief being secured thereby tc the 
vocal organs. 


UTSARGA XX 


The dropping of the second member of a final *5rc*p«T; 
and consequent lengthening of the first member. 


dropping 
of its second member 
and lengthening of 
its first member . 


When, in a Prakrit, Apabhramsa , or 
transitional form, there is a (vocalic 
group) at the end of a word, the second 
member thereof (whether short or long) 


is dropped and the first member, if short, is lengthened. 


Examples. 


Skr. 

Pr. or Ap. or transitional 

Guj. 




- STOS 

srfirat-srfas 



iTtfrai-irtffre 

TV fy * 

Him 





nftar-irfp 

= curds) 


'Tlfaw-'TTftre 

TPift 







181. n?) is 

generally understood to be the same 

as in Gujarati. 

But RU=/o churn 

would indicate that churned curds 

must be the sense, 


and so Amara tells us:— 

ll II-ix-53 

Curds churned and mixed with } part of water is ^5 with £ part of 
water is and without water is Hffo which is known in Gujar&tJ as 
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18 («ri£) 

• /I 83 *rf& (mi?) 

183 *nffcf or 
vy. aTTVlfM: 


STcslf&E 


argfeei 


STvfaat-imfas 

mfoi-vrifa 

3TIvf^T3 


wwft 

1 83 *nft( = heavy) 

& 


STTVrft (fem.; 

original gender changed; 
as in the case of used 
by some in the feminine 
gender.) 

fttT fut 3TTU eft 3Tt’’ 

Dayaram; Danorchaturi , st. 13). 

'JTgfeai srgfire sraaft 

(in 3maf|5|o5-01d 
■ Guj. literature “?T<q4tT STrUsfaoS% 3^’— 


’J 1 ufe*;: 
f^T 


Silavatrno-Rasa, II-x-l) 
*rf^«T—*rf^^ (= pepper ) 

nfosfMifts nhft 

^forart-'iforv ypjft 

fUaaft-isHBS fttfr 

(Ap.), «Kfr«T (0. W. R.), *E*t 


(This represents, as a type, the class of forms in r3T termination). 


182. The word Hlg disappears just as *Jf disappears in giving ^ 

from ^15F*R (See supra, 1\ 220, n. 84, for tin's sense of 

iu llemachainlra s time.) 

183. MIH (Lamination). Uemachandia vises MlU«^ see his 
gloss on Dcit-n&ma-m&ld, IV, 2. Persian has W—load, and ^H f t=heavy. 

The word RR is more commonly used in G. than HR*). HR, like 
dorivos an adjectival sense through the instrumental form of SIR 
being efH^) which idiom turns it by a twist of thought into an 

184. ( = a shoe-maker) must be from some Dc&ya word like V 

a conjectural R^f^ril; for Kanarese has shoe; Sindhi has 

fIioop; Guj. may be compared, also R[3J=a stocking. 
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( *—because Hemachandra has no rule for this.) 


(Defiya) *3? 

*3 

^ ( = cotton). 

( „ ) 

*** 

(=a reed) 

( „ ) 


qJfaj (a su^ar- 


cane-pressing machine) 

*5I*T*T: 

J 

«KT*re (^r) 


^ffSTT 

«Kt?t 


anf^arr 

*T55t 


»Ttf&3TT 

'ftm 

>5» 

'O sa 

Cuiaft 


^;fc?TT 

^s£t 

qrfirarr 

»rfsN«n 



Rf|«rt 

>Ttst 

$T«TOT 

Rwran 1 

- 

*ia) 


(De6ya) arfssn 

(a term 


of address tu 

a female Jrieiid). 


( „ ) aTtaftaTI 

( — a verandah) 


TTaTT-Tra 

’Tf 

wrrq; 

f*TT3Tt- W3T? 

wsrr 

W: 





T^T 

qiu: 


*T 


*T5IW-*lvtT3 

vn«m lh ■ 


185. The final form, qi<m, having the appearance of the plural 
number of a masculine noun ending in i[, this word is mistaken for 
such and by a reverse process, ^fort is constructed as an original word 
in the singular number. 
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V *«!<»: 


^osr 18 6 




v 7 nfar 

nt5T 

’sten ^ 

y. 


5155^ ( = leech) 


nustf 


*»trn 

C 

*TT 

>• argute: 

3*^5ffr3?t 

( = a non-working day, 


used in reference to 
masons, carpenters &ca.) 

Notes:— 

(a) By tracing the final form to the ApabhramSa formation 
in 3, in the case of words ending in 3*, we always secure a pure 

(i. e. ?3, instead of *3?). 

(b) The first member in the must bo any vowel but 

3*; a glance at the instances will show this. A *3^3*** with 3? 
as its first vowel will give different results; e. g. 



W3 



^3 



*13 



*T33 









^T3 



Only in Hindi and Marathi the 3*3 group drops the 3 and 
lengthens the 3?, e. g. (Ap.), (M. and H.J.This feature 

has been explained already before (See supra , pp. 215, 216). The 

186. The of a peacock is meant hero, by a sort of 

and that too to express tho feathers as spread out by the peacock. 
q»5$T is mistaken as a feminine noun ending in 0*1 and ^55J Q. is used in 
the feminine gender. 

53 
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acoent on the 3? leads to the dropping of the 3 in Q. and M. and 
to the pratrsamprasdrana of 3 in G., which farther leads to the 

(c) The steps through which words ending in and 3fT3?t 
pass in the list above are these:— 

—spT—t 

In the case of 3?T3i Hindi and Marathi have pratrsamprasdrana 

of 3 e. g. 3T3—3T3S 3T3—3T3. 

(d) The lengthening of the residual first member of the 
5ETOF3 is due to the operation of the causative principle affecting 
the last preceding utsarga XIX-(b) assisted by the additional 
factor of the principle of balance of quantity by way of com* 
pcnsation for the loss of the second member. 

There is another possible explanation, but I mention it only 
to reject it as it is a little far-fetched and not in harmony with 
the set of phonetic principles hitherto established, such as balanc¬ 
ing of quantity, influence of accent and the like. It is this: 53 ?, 
33? become 53,33 by sandhi or insertion of 3^, 3 as dgama, and 
the 3* 3, undergo samprasdrana, thus giving ?+?, 3+3 leading 
to 5> 

(e) sft and 3T and (the sense being altered in this 

latter case, 3f=one quarter and 3T3t=l. a leg; 2. a foundation)-may 
at first sight seem to present an alternative operation of the 
utsarga ; but really it is not so. is from sfor-sfte; ^3 is 
from Similarly 3T is from 3T3 : > 3T3> while 

3T3t is from 3I33>:> 3T33. 

But there are some real exceptions of a partial nature, like 
5J5 and 33; from sjgSTT, not lengthening the ? 

although the second member 3?f is dropped; and 33 from 3^3, 
3J3, *ft$3, 3^32? shortening the first member (35 ). 

The reason seems to be the accent on and 3 ? which prevents 
the lengthening of the 5 and causes the shortening of the $ to 
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M. is an instance of the operation of the present 
utsarga*. 


UTSARGA XXI 


\ and \ dgamas 
in captain circum¬ 
stances . 


There is an utsarga allied by way of 
opposition to the last preceding utsarga. It 
is this:— 


(a) Where the second member of a final * 3 * 3 *JJ is not 
dropped a u comes in as an dgama after 5 , and % after 3. 

There is an independent utsarga about such an dgama which 
may be conveniently placed here: 

(b) An unaccountable dgama ^ comes in to strengthen the 
vowel or semi-vowel in certain words. 


Examples:— 
Ca) 


Skr. 

Pr. or Ap. 


Gui. 


(DeSya) 


Rf 


55|3T3 

<o 

<#l$^ 


Rfa^ 


RfRt 


snfasra 






5555 




n*t 




RSRf 

(b) 

R^9T3 






9fT^ 


RtRR 


Rt^S 

■fS Os _ 

W«llWiw 



JVV* 

W5 


[ TO fall Hfl Ulfa Bhdlana's Kddambari , Purva-bhdga ; 

Kadavun XV , l. 2091. 

is here a stage before the advent of the dgama , ar. 


187. —extending to this the principle underlying Si. HA 

VIII-i-170, we secure the change of ^ to 55 is prevalent in the 

post-Apabhramda stage; and so 
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wrist*: wtwy «rrft 

mftsi* 

[Apte gives only fcn£=censured\ reproached ; from which f^JJ = 
to ceft8ure\ to reproach , may be constructively accepted. 

{Prtimananda, Naltikhydna, Br t Kdvyar 
Dohatia , P. 196). • 

(2) araft ftfoi «rt du e*d «r* 

(Silavati-no - Rasa, VI-xv\-duho 3.) 
here shows the stage without the \agama.] 

(=churned). 

[This is a conjectural derivation, in so far as the elision of 
$ is not of common occurrence. But there are fairly good ground* 
for bringing this case under an exception; (Sindhi) means 

“to churn”; Apte in his Skr.-Eng. Dictionary gives with 

the meanings-a^7a^^ stirring , churning ; and for the sense- 

butter-milk .] 

In these instances, i. e. of pj, the process may with 
equal correctness be called that of the ordinary sandhi change 
of 5 to pi and 3 to As however, Si. He. 
mu^frorn VIII-i-8,and VIII-i-6 wgerifcret 
c hanges! % bar such sandhi operation, the introduction 

of this dgama is fictioned here. Otherwise, it 
is open to us to say that these prohibitive sdtras of Hemachandra 
are inoperative in post-Apabhramfia changes of this kind. Yet, 
I think, the dgama theory is more true to nature. 

UTSARGA XXII 

Samprasdrana. 

This phonetic process is as old as Sanskrit, 

it^Stione. ma; but itB °P eratioa in P 0 Bt-Ap»bhramfia form- 
ations, and the principles governing it, are 
what we are concerned with here. The following enunciation 
of this utsarga will explain the position:*^: 
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Intervocalic o and a^take their samprasdrana, when there is 
an accent on the vowel of the syllable of which the u and ^ form 
a part. 

Examples. 


Skr. 

Pr. or Ap. 


Guj. 

<to 1— 





f fs^Mr 188 1 


m 


direct 


(&i) 


I 



<J V 


f 5 ^ 


(test J 



^T3: 



^Ti 189 

IKt.q.: 


wim 




(= a 

leg of a cot, chair, 



and the like.) 


direct 


190 frra iai 

Sjft 

direct 







frffrS: 

frinfr 

frits 

^T(=a viick) 


188. If ftsrailr, and then, by metathesis of f and a?, ear 

accepted as tho stops? this instance must be excluded from this utsarga* 
It is difficult to choose between the two alternatives. 

For remaining in hiatus see supra p. 152 last para. 

189. drops the 3 under the operation of utsarga XX treated 

just above. 3i$=aw epileptic fit (in present day GujarAti). 3f?3U°I 
is found for in a Rdmdyana by Mandana (date of copy, V,S. 

i674, Khanda , 70, St. 1074, running number,) 

190. crfrS is found in a record of V. S.'1662:- a <fo*t 

{{ W53I <: 3II jjqqife 

(Introduction to Vimala-prabandha, P. 39). 5qRfi=rocw»«- 
feslation; detailed expression. Hence, frffi detail. 

191. See next page. 
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^to 9— 

erf*: 

(direct) 



99 


fk 

9> 

55 

( 


TjqmJTH 

J 

Harare 


^ 1*1 

S3T 191 

5 l »» 

in 5 ^ &oa. ) 

«ja 


191. ^=an obsession, a possession of the mind; for, sound, 

the continuous resonance , as that of a hell after ringing; cf. the sense 
of eqfo in Alankdra-&&8trai viz: which is based on this simile. 

Thus a thing, an idea which keeps continuously ringing in the head, 
as it were. 


The 3^and 3 in R, sqfrfi, gq are apparently not inter¬ 


vocalic. But an intervocalic situation is first obtained by the inter¬ 
vention of something like a minute thus:-* 


part 

played ly it in 
samprasdrana in 
certain words . 


gr?q. This may 

be taken as of ith mdtrd . 

It partakes of the nature of as well as 

that of for the interpolated vowel In 


is 97 or q, whereas in it is the same vowel as that of the 


conjunct syllable broken up of Pr. Prak. III-59), or 9f, qor ^ 

according to HSmachandra (VIII. ii. 100 to 115). In our instances the 
interpolated vowel is 3 or 5 and so far it resembles while the 

measure of the interpolated vowel is ith mdtrd and herein it resembles 
I prefer to call this a case of because of this small 

length of the interpolated vowel, though wo have a model in Pr. 

(Skr. In fact all cases of fifaqiq are but a further developement 

of the Vedio ^PC* 7 (%u In the case of transition of words into the verna¬ 
culars, the Vedic is imported only as a natural principle, and 


hence the variation in the conditions from Vedic times to the modern 
vernacular period. 


55 is found in Hindi, qt in ordinary Hind! is oither from dropping 
the 5 , yielding 5 , or allied to Persian 5 - 5 I, Gujar&tf has 5 only as a 
of samdsas like 5 q|l &ca M probably borrowed from Hindi, 
wf may be regarded as undergoing in turning into Spvoj. 

$ 1 ( 1 = 1 . a big bullock; 2 . principal, e. g. qjit, a high road . 

For detailed genesis of samprasdrana See Note B to Lecture IV, 
section I, awpra, pp. 279-80. 
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G9 ^5 

«5 


^TcfOOrf 


\ j 


i 

srR^r^ft J 

f q-qxfsqtft 
\q-qrqq*ft 

192 ^ 

fqsstft \ 

jqstefi 

l.qi«t5fl 



: 

1 

f "1 




\ 

f 

*fe«R3*Tft J 




- 

r ^^rrft 1 

V 

qnasfaft 


Notes:— 

(a) Dr. Tessitori (“Notes”, § 52) gives, amongst instances 
of samprasdrana , 

iro 

But these are all cases of first and samprasdrana after- 

wards. He does not mention the condition about and 
being intervocalic, and the idea of must have escaped 

his notice. 

If ft, gft, 5? ( by elision of are acceptod as the steps 
(instead of ) this instance must bo excluded from 

samprasdrana* The case of SCK-J^Tlt (through as cited by 

M&rkfcnd&ya ( Frdkrita-sarvasva , III, 96) would soem to lend support 
| this view, there being nO chance of samprasdrana in 

192. The here becomes qfe or qife optionally under the prin¬ 
ciple governing Si. £[§, VIII-i-44 31II where is 

stated to be an and three instances with are given ( 

Jlfafafe and 5#wf$0. is also a possible origin for 

but not very probable. 
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(b) Aa stated at the outset, samprasdrana is a process as 
old as Sanskrit. WWUT’HH, Panini 

samprasdrana t gives the definition, and the cases 

Samkritformations where the change occurs are scattered over 


and that in post- 
Apalhr amt a 
formations . 


the language in various places. 

The conditions governing samprasdrana in 


Sanskrit are somewhat different, e. g. ^-reduplicated perfect 
8 rd person singular is wherin the 3 of gets 

samprasdrana ; it is purely initial and not intervocalic. (The reason 
probably is the close neighbourhood of the two ^TTs). 

(dual), (plural) present a different set of circumstances: 
33^3:, —here the % has an a? instead of an a?T in it, and 

the strong preserving power of the long is lost, and also the 
3 is intervocalic. 


from sspa can be distinguished from 
thue:—In the former the and 5 are conjuncts and render the 
pronunciation of 5 *l rather difficult and hence a splits the 

sq into and the intervocalic s gets samprasdrana . In the 
latter, the simple presents no initial difficulty. 


In &ca. and the 

like, &ca. ) is a precedent latent step 

evidently. 


However, it is not possible to go into an analysis of all cases 
of samprasdrana in Sanskrit formations which stand by themselves 
apart. I only indicate the line of inquiry where an explanation 
is possible. But I have an idea that an essential common principle 
is bound to be discovered running through all cases, Sanskrit, 
Prakrit as well as post-Apabkram£a transitional. 


I conclude the second section of Lecture IV here, and shall 
treat in the third and the last section the remaining utsargas of 
comparatively minor importance. 
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APPENDIX A. 

(Lecture IV, Section II, page 285; note 3.) 

—Its derivation . 

I derive as under:— 

( $ )-Skr.-*T$?33 (Pr.)5 this is the form shown under 
the ifarrfit f^TRTT: in Si . He . F///-ii-174. Then the following 
intermediate steps:— 

—by loss of the nasal, as per class (C) utsarga II, 
Lecture IV, Section II. 

3553—the dental being changed to the corresponding cerebral 
under the principle underlying Si. lie. VHP ii-29, 30. 
*rpi— under ^CFIT ^rt: STFffrm, Si. He. VIIHi.-329. 

—the 5 being shunted towards the initial syllable, as 
I have shown in Appendix B. infra . See Class (B) 
Utsarga I, ( 3>)-(a) (Lecture IV, Section II.) 

Then 3*3 is changed to sft (narrow; because the 3 is strong 
on account of the subsequent conjunct; see my discussion of 
s*-3*T in Lecture IV, Section I); which gives and, 

then, the conjunct being simplified, we have— 

It *jill be seen in the above derivation that each step is 
supported by some verified law or other. 

Mr* KeSavalal H. Dhruva, in his essay, Vdgvydparai 
Anupurti II), traces ift? (he is for the aspirate-less form *and 
so ) as under:— 

(ho apparently ignores the form, **5*513); then lie 
theorizes thus: 

1. Mr. Kefiavlal Dhruva seems to ignore the existing defacto 
pronunciation (viz: the one with an aspirate); throughout his treatment 
he uses expressions like the following:— 

i. e. “Let us consider now 
whether we should pronounce the word as or as forgetting 

that the real issue is: What is the actual pronunciation (and so whftt 
we should write) nol-wliat wo should pronounce, 

54 
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The in this word being akin in its aspiration to the 
visarga, it Is used up in a sandhi process similar to the one which 
the visarga undergoes, viz: the change to S and, with the preceding 
3?, combination into aft; thus then irtef— 

To my mind there are several defects in this theorizing: thus- 

(a) We do not know of any other cases wherein such visarga - 
like mutations are gone througn internally in the body 
of a word; the guess is really strange and unwarranted. 2 

(b) has the 3 unaccented and the natural result 

would be a and not a narrow for, whatever 

the tendency in Sanskrit may be, in the post-Prakrit 
evolution invariably tended to result (through 3?^ ) 

2. Under Pan ini VlII-ii-GG a final w (and the final of 
become r; this T undergoes one of two changes:— 

(a) visarga , when followed by the letters symbolized as or at 
the end of a word, e. g. IW ^qfd, <15fd etc. 

VIIl-ii-15). 

or (b) e when it is between two 3^3 8 fs ( VI-i-113), 

and when followed by ( 5 % =Ef Yl-i-114); 
etc.. 

None of those conditions are present in the case of Mr. K. H. 
Dhruva says $ is changed to a visarga ; but a visarga cannot exist 
internally in a word, the ^ and the subsequent S’ happen (not to f, 
button and the final of ) at the end of a word, or before tho 
initial group of letters. This shows that even if Mr. K. H. Dhruva 
bases liis theory on a mere analogy, the change in question cannot occur 
intornally in the body of a word. Considering the phonetic principle 
embodied in the process, 1 can seo no justification for such an analogy. 
Even granting that Panini prescribes the visarga changes and subsequent 
TO to the w and not to ^only for the sake of his poculiar $^m-scheme 
and that the real phonetic process involves tiro change of the aspiration 
inherent in a visarga to the difficulty about the internal change 
remains unaffected. is not capable of any suitable splitting up into 
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into the wide sound when the 3 was unaccented, if 
it did not remain split up as 

(c) A comparison with Marathi ifts will show that, at least 
there, the f is visible in union with the £ into £, and has 
not spent itself in the imaginary visarga- process and the 

# change of the visarga into 3. The eft (in sft? ),—be it 
noted as eloquent against Mr. K. H. Dhruva’s theory, - 
is secured without such a process, keeping the 5 alive 
still: 

It may be incidentally stated here that while *ft$ (without 
the aspirate) is seen in several manuscripts of old works in 
Gujarati, the form with the aspirate (*ftft§ and the like) is, 
in some form or other, also in evidence equally; e. g. 

0 ) & 

( Gadya-Bhdgavata ; date unknown, but believed to 
be much earlier than the Vachanamrita of 
Sahajananda Svami). 

2. W sfterJTT (Do. Do.) 4 

3. g JTT5I JitCteT 

(' ChandraMsarAkhyana , by Vishuudisa, year of copy, 
V. S. 1732). 

4. w, 

(Dadania Slandha ; by KeSava Hrideram, oomposed 
in V. S. 1529, copy written in Kackcha in 
Y. S. 1787; Sarga XV. St. 30.) 

3. It may be contended in reply that may have turned into 

R£g£, and then the £ being strong the aft would be narrow. However, 

| the initial flaw regarding the impossibility of f undergoing a vharga- 
like process upsets the whole theory. And it is no use imagining such 
transformations, as to not unlikely in themselves, but 

out of place under these conditions. 

4. Those two instances (1 and 2) are taken from a paper read by 
Mr. Chhagankll V* R&vala, a retired school master, before the 4th 
Gujarati S&hitya Parishad, on “Gujardti Bhdshdnd Ketaldk dabdq nt 
jodani (Vide Report, pp, 98, 101). 
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5. mrf 

(/Aid, Sarga, XIV, St. 15) 

and in several other plaoes 5 in the same work. No. 5 is note* 
worthy, for it has as a conjunct, which is exceptional. 

(This work, DaSama Skandha ; by KeSava Hrideram, was 
shown to me by Mr. Ambfilal B. Jani; it belongs to the 
, collection of Mss. in the possession of the Forbes 
Gujarati Sabha, Bombay). 

(6) Similarly a Ms. of Samala’s Sinhasana Batr'isi (date of 
copy V. S. 1796) also contains the spelling pretty 
frequently. 

(7) A Manuscript copy of Premananda’s Vrajarrelt , now in 
my possession, written in V. S. 1842, has 

(O jrf^T ssn srarcrsft (st. 274). 

(=0 aricqi (St. 157). 

(X) d 501 b (St. 236). 

These instances are picked up at random. 

(8) *n?T mfijr ?rm ^ 

( DhruvarCharitra , V. S. 1687; 1-20), 

(also it has elsewhere.) 

(9) b & «rnr 

Virdtarparnu by Nakar, 1C01 V, S; copied in 
1785 V. S.; IV-20). 

(It has also elsewhere; also HtfteT.) 

(10) *TT3T ^ K 

Okhrharana , by Nfikara, V. S. 1810 year of copy). 
Over and above all this, the aspirated form has been prevalent 
in private correspondence and other documents and in text books 
till its artificial abolition by the Educational Department over 

5. I give two more instances below-' — 

WiSUH 1 (conclusion, St. 122); qfffltq 

(conclusion, St. 116). 
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forty years ago? when a Committee framed what is known as the 
Hope Series of Reading Books. Bat in spite of this, outside the 
range of the influence of the Department, is found in vogue* 
Thus, against occasional omission of the 83TPC in some old 
Mss. (and the practice started by the arbitrary action of the 
Educational Department daring the last four decades), we have 
a full chain of consistent acceptance of the in beginning 
from the source in Sanskrit, continued through the Prakrit, 
ApabhramSa and post-ApabhramSa languages, and maintained in 
practice amongst the past generations, and supported by actual 
pronunciation even at present. 

APPENDIX B 

To Lecture IV, Section II 

(See P. 292, n. 17) 

Reasons why I hold that the generally shifts towards 
the beginning of a word. 

The late Mr. Navalram Lakshmiram discussed this question 
elaborately and ably in his examination of the system of spelling 
recognised by the Educational Department of the Bombay 
Presidency; ( Vide Gujarat Sdla Patra , A. D. 1872, March and 
subsequent issues, or Navalargranthavali , III, pp. 20-82.) He 
rightly discarded the spelling which avoided the 8^1*, e. g. for 
and then considered the merits of different alternative modes 
of writing, viz. 

(a) #T, ifaf; 

(b) 

and (c)^T 

After giving reasons for rejecting the rest, he approved of 

(c)-H|£H and, strangely enough, recommended the option of writing 
Sfsf, thus indicating the aspiration by a mere sign of apostrophe. 
I have fully disoussed this question in my booklet on Gujarati 
spelling, published as a supplement to the Budhhi-Prak&ia in 
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A. D. 1888. I shall only confine myself here to giving briefly 
the reasons for holding that the generally moves towards 

the beginning of words. I may premise here that the sound of 
this being weak (sgsPlcOy its exact location remains 

involved in doubt, though a careful observer will have no hesitation 
in fixing the place of the aspiration. Now, the reasons:— © 

(I) To begin with, to a careful observer the aspirate sound 
is heard in the initial sellable; 

(II) Secondly, the sound of in words like 

furnishes an indirect indication that the 5 has 
moved towards the beginning; e. g. 

Here to leave the STf-STC and subsequent 
evolutes WJ-Sf^the g shifting to the beginning ( 

) creates a free road for the conditions of the 
wide sound; which would not be so well created by the 
5 shifting end^ward or in any other way; 

(III) Words like (from ) are even now 

written with the g in the beginning. This is a very 
significant fact; 

(IY) The change of n to in words like (from Skr. 

Ap. nffcz ), ^ (Skr. Ap. JTtff), (Skr. 

Ap. ), ^ (Skr. JT^T, Pr. ifcr (Skr. 

Pr. ), spriHrot (Skr. 3R335:, Ap. 

(later) ), and the like possess the aspiration 
undoubtedly in the beginning; 

(V) Lastly, the word furnishes, in its course from 

through the various evolutes, a clear indication 
of the upward movement of the thusr^^qfe, 
here if the 5 moves towards the beginning 
then only the preservation of quantity would require 
the lengthening of the $T in the first syllable, and give 
us ? 5 T 3 ; if the | remained in the latter part of the word, 
the condition for lengthening the and thereby 
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preserving the quantity would not be created; unless 
it be held that the weakening of the 5 gives rise to such 
a condition; *1^3 (strong ? ), (weak ? rendering 

the first syllable short, and therefore) •Tl'g. However, 
with the undeniable evidence of ^5, etc. and 

etc., it is not easy to accept a divergence of evolutionary 
process in words like so as to yield 
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.LECTURE IV 

Section hi 

The History of the Gujarati Language—Its Evolution 

(Concluded) 

I now take up a series of utsargas of minor importance and 
shall note them quickly in this section, which I may call an omnibus 
section, as I shall not wait to classify them under A, B, C, as I 
did in the case of utsargas treated in the previous sections, or to 
enter into elaborate discussions in connection with them. 

UTSALGA I 

SOT 

(Interpolation of a letter.) 

In several words an adventitious letter is interpolated; such 
letters being 5, ar, tf, Of these the interpolation of \ is treated 
in section II, Utsarga I (^), and that of Vi and * in section II 
Utsarga XXI (see pp. 284, 308-12, and 419 supra). The 
of ? is foreshadowed in Apabhramga, see Si. He. VIIIiv-899 
But the instances in Apabhram^a are few, 
whereas in Gujarati they are varied. 

Examples. 

(lj ) (=sarcasm) G.-from 33TT(Skr.), 

O&qSTTft) ) 

(PrO-^T^TqSt-rft. sidelong glance; looking 

askance; hence, in Gujarati, by la1cshanci t sarcasm). 

(2) (G.); (loc.), +% thrown in. 

(The analogy of Ofl&j) may have something to do 
with the here). 

1. A faint but significant fore-shadowing may be traced as far 
back as the Rik-Pr&lM&khya period: See that Pr&tii&khya, IV-68, 69; 
which deal with an interpolated r after a qjn certain cases; e. g. quftij-f 
&ca.. It is usual to view this r as a nasalized 
evolute of ^itself rather than a 5tf§q; but I note it as a faint precursor 
of the 9*^sfqqqf^ of later ages, if it be permissible to take 
that view. 

55 
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(8) (G.)=side; from (Skr.); q*$X$ (Ap.); JPRlfri 

qxqs; q^; q?^|. 

(4) qstfe (G.)=ten million;—from ^ (Skr.); qiffi(Pr.); 

( 6 ) «rci<n(G.)-a lathe; from HX^ (Skr.); STO (Pr.); «T®f; 

*ncm. 

( 6 ) (G.)=to be pleased; from gs (Skr.); 95 (Pr.); ?5, 

*(*>• 

"arrsr qtrflt fcf«x qjqx, 

q»X efq; H'JTf Hiq ^qx.’’ 

( Dalapatrdm ) 

“qffaft qtqisft qfeq) ?xy, 

Wcftq qsqx fqnrqur/ 

(Premunanda; Natality(ina.) 

“'HXfT HXquq) T, 

qxqft XTnftg ?qf i ^qt V’ 

(Navalarfim; Bdla-Garabdvalt ) 

(7) vxt^i (rural G.)= to eat; (e. g. rf* VTqpft f r0 m 

*f 8 T (Skr.); qq*r (Pr.), qa; *TCxq (f). 

( 8 ) qxqq^ (G.)= beetle-leaf creeper; from *U»iq^ (Skr.); 
qpiqgt (Pr.)—qxXRq<5 . 2 

(9) «xxq (G. amongst uneducated classes); from JtITq (Skr.)- 
direct-«Xiq. 

( 10 ) xmxx^ (G); fromufafo (Skr.);—direct— 

(This may be the source of the Gujarati termination 
in etc.). 

(11) (G.) = a piece forming the lower part of the 

sleeve of a woman’s bodice; from ^TT (Skr.), 
5frf^t3TT (Pr.); ^Rpsft. (qa^arm-pit. But 

«IKjfT also = arm-pit. See Abliidhdna’Chintdmani III-253; 

q.$n qx^' ^qxgqqkq.- n). 

2 , is called ifPKtNift in Kanarese districts; this, however, 

must be from qiHT (genitive plural) of qin id Kanarese, the plural 
being out of respect for Ndga an a god. 
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(12) $fjFC(G.)=a pigeon; a dove; from (Skr); $*ftft 

(Pr.—bat with ft retained); (For an alternative 

derivation and the affinity with Persian see supra 
P. 809, n. 83.) 

Note:-The steps in these formations are, 

# (1) addition of J and then 

(2) of the conjunct so formed. 

The only exceptions are:— 

where there is no and where there is 

no conjunction with but & K (ji with 3?) is inter¬ 
polated separately. 

These are instances of of %. There are rare instances 
where other consonants are interpolated; these are:— 

(13) (G); from (Skr.); 

(14) (G); from (Skr.) 

[Notes:—(a) In the case of the of ^ the reason may be 
sought in a desire to Sanskritize the word, as in by creating 
an elaborate conjunct. I have heard a man say for and 

am told of others saying for ft<JTTfft. I have seen for 

(Persian) and WTftP? for qaftTTN in a respectable Gujarati 
newspaper article. After this one need not regard as an 
exaggeration the story of an illiterate village Brahtnana showing 
off his pretended learning by saying for 

the pure, simple Gujarati-^ff 

(b) Tessitori, ‘‘Notes” § 81, deals with the of %y his 
instances (such as ^T5 T3, f^)> however, ignore the insertion of 
this ^ in ApabhramSa itself (as observed in Si. lie. VIII“iv-399). 
Dr. Tessitori’s observation that this ^ is added more commonly to 
*T,W,W, and ^ is suggestive.] 

In the case of (13) and (14) a mere tendency to jingle seems 
to give smrciTORT and fNfo. 
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UTSARGA II 

The a? and an endings of feminine words. 

At page 222 supra, in the Note at the end of Utsarga II ,— 
I promised to deal with this utsarga as belonging to class C. 
Instead of putting this utsarga in the preceding section I prefer 
to note it here, as it is one of minor importance. 

Enunciation —In Gujarati feminine words in a? are traceable 
either to Skr. words ending in an or in % or Feminine 
words ending in an are either or derived ordinarily or by 
false analogy or from Persian. 

Examples. 

(Skr.), (Pr.), *135 (Guj.); «OTI (Skr.), *»! (Pr.), 

(Guj.'; 

HTNl-direct-Hm; HTeST-HPST-HToS; 

e^r-Harf-nar; fars^r-fa^Nl-arl*!; aaran-gs^rr-^iai; 

nm-5IT«I-^T55; <rn-(HfalT through rwft-rfffcf* )-HTO; 

farr-fWir-^fta; anni-^ritT-arrur. 




Words ending in srr— 

*TT35T (ordinarily derived); STToST (ordinarily derived); 
<ph» wr> ^rr etc. 

—from (feminine by false analogy). 

Persian . 

H5H; *TKn 38JT; etc. 


UTSARGA III 

VWW* and nouns. 

In Gujarati, words in the neuter gender have the nasalized 
3 ending generally; but there are certain words, in that gender, 
without the nasal, i. e. with a pure S ending. 
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Examples:— 

, &ca. &ca. &ca.;—these end in a nasalized 3f. 
3T1S, arc, TcTT^? f^TT^ ( = night time meal),— 
and such words end in an ^ without nasalization. 

The reason for this distinction is obvious: viz: while the 
nazafized ^ occurs in consequence of the ST5B (Skr.), (Ap.) 

endings, the words with the pure ^ ending have no such history. 
The consequence is that (for 9 TTc{TtJ) would be as incorrect 
an inflectional form as (for 

UTSAEGA IV 

Change of ^ to 

An uninitial % (dento-labial) is changed to * (labial). 

Examples:— 

(I) flKfo (2) (8)5K-^f|-^K; 

(4) (5) SSR5ft-(i=raf)-*3& (3); (6) 3qf^tfa- 

(7) arq^-sr^-*^; (8) qWMrNg, aifcrc- 
(9) (10) ^qtrT.-^^ (<ft)-q^?rc; (11) 

(12) (13) DeSja 

(14) DeSya 

Notes:— 

(a) The change of an initial ^ to ^ is not known to Gujarati; 
it is entirely a Hindi peculiarity. Words like 5f^ (Skr. 

Pr. f|3); ^ (Skr. pS»;, Pr. qp), as in H ^ 
&; ftusTg (Skr. (DeSya ^?^=a 

load); all have crept into Gujarati through the Hindi 
formations. 

The 3 in instances (1) to (7)—both inclusive-is initial only 
in the intermediate stages, but uninitial in the primary, Sanskrit, 
stage. 

(b) Prakrit grammar does not note the change of 3 to 
no 4oubt. But it is not because it makes no distinctiop 
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between 3 and W, as may at first sight appear from 
Si. He. VIII-ii-79 (frfu where ^ as well as 

ft* gTT> are cited, and from the fact that Si. Hi. 
VIII-i-258 and 259 deal with % in and % in and 
For Si. He. VIII-i-237 notes the change of ^ to 
It wont do for a scientific treatise like grammar tq take 
shelter under the laxity permitted 
of alanJcdras like and the like in 

I fl y I; || I muB t there¬ 

fore content myself with noting the slack manner in which 
% and 1 are treated rather indifferently by Hemachandra. 

(c) In instance number (5), , the elision of is evidently 

outside the scope of Hemchandra’s grammar, for he 
nowhere notes the of 3f (VIII-ii“77 omits 3f from 

the list), but the fact that yields ^55 to Gujarati 
and 3T35 to M. and 3ic5 to H. by the alternative elision of 
sr and ^justifies me in recognizing the elision of ^here. 

(d) Navalram Lakshmiram has obviously erred in recognizing 

the change of an initial ^ to 3T in his Vyutpatti-p&tha } 
rule 9; for the instances given by him are either from 
Hindi (e. g. *rft, *F5, fopg), or derived 

from erroneous words (e. g. from 31 ^, an*entirely 
un-Sanskrit word), from 3PT, a similarly fictitious 
word, 4$! from f^Ei-wrong for or unnecessarily 

derived from e. g. from for Skr. itself has 

(with the simple labial l) also. 

(e) Tessitori, “Notes” § 33, notices the change of a medial 
% to but restricts it by the condition—“when by 
apheresis of a preceding vowel it becomes initial/’ The 
instances given by me will show that this condition does 
not necessarily apply at any rate in the case of Gujarati. 

Exceptions: 

I can find only a few exceptions, where a purely Gujar&tf 
word has an initial % in Skr. changed to viz: from Skr. 


for the purposes 
__ 21 * 
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3*^.5 compare M. in phrases like '\V^\=mithout it, literally, 

deceiving it, avoiding it, save if, or rft U®I=he was saved. 

g. may be added as an exception, if we are correct in 
deriving it from (Skr.). 

G. from Skr. is another exception. 

$o also (G.) from (Skr.); and possibly VITO (G.) 
=a yaion from (Skr.). 

UTSAIiGA V. 

The change of * to 3 

In some words pure labial, changes to f, dento-labial. 
Examples: 

Skr. Prakrit. Guj. 

*P* -direct- ^ 

Si. He. VIII-i*287 (^0 deals with an un-initial whereas 
our instance here is that of an initial Sf. 

UTSAIiGA VI. 

The change of *r to 51 

^ (dental),- when coming into contact with 5 or weak 
^or, in some cases, with tf, changes into ^ (palatal). 
Nbte:—In some caseB 5 or ^ preceding a ^changes it to W; 
hence I use the phrase “coming into contact with”; in the 
majority of instances the s[ or follow the 

Examples. 

(1) |f*ns: (Skr.)—f?PTTif (Pr.)— f*PTT35 (Guj.); (2) 

(used as an 

indeclinable meaning qf; ‘in, or with respect to.’; (4) 

(•*») (6)^^:-ftt^uj3 

(ohange of gender)-fefeupj-SEm$; (7) (&), 

( 8 ) (=linseed); (9) tn^ST-msfaWT- 

qraft; (10) (11) irfafMfar; (12) DeSya 

(13) (d) (gets cooked); (14) 
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^$T; (15) m^*:-direct-HFm; (16) rJ<H- 
direct-?T^T-^; (17) (18) *$t- 

zm-fcfaz-lkzi-il; (19) (=a rein) and 

(=a rope); (20) (q^ft)-<l£ftft, ’TTSfcft; (21) 

ftsTToS 

(a) spr^-instance (l).-Yararuchi (Pr. Prak. XI, after 

siitra 16) gives as an ddc$a of spin?; this, how¬ 

ever, is confined to this single word and in Magadhi 
only. However, as Magadhi changes every ^ and ^ to 3J, 
the ST in this case is independent of the if in contact 
with it. 

(b) Instances (ll) and (l2)—the final first changes into 

under Utsarga III, a-(2), Lecture IV, section I, 
class A, (see supra pp. 223 4); and the 3 herein changes 
the dental *^to the palatal 3T. 

(c) Instances (10), (14), (16), (17), and (21).“Here the 

effective if precedes the only in the ^ 

following the ^ may be regarded as the cau^e of the 
change to palatal. 

(d) Instance number (9), Hisftj-For full remarks see supra , 
page 78, remarks on (ll), and nn. 20, 21. 

(e) Instance (18);~the word is also found; and as the 

or gets dropped, being unaccented, when yielding g, 
the 5T may safely be attributed to the in rather 
than to the if in f%. 

(f) also means “a neighbour”; ar d is also 

found in an old, but undated, Auktika in my possession; 

may very well be taken as the source-word 
of I leave the choice undecided. 

(g) The principle involved in this utsarga is found at work 
in grammatical formations in Gujarati also; e. g. 

Wg—(having sat down);— 

£teft(fem.); (f,); (f.) -a fluid, gravy; 
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(=twenty)—(=a period of twenty years); ( = ten)— 

(=a period of ten years); as in (imperative, 

2nd. pers. sing.)—to; similarly to, from 

(h) This utsarga operates in the case of words derived from 
Persian also, in some cases; e. g. 

*(Per.) f&ro*—ftorp? (a.) 

(k) The f or ^ even after they are dropped, leave the 

palatal change unaltered; as in etc.. 

A few exceptions may be noted:— 

(l) (Skr.) *4— (Pr. or Ap.) tff, — (Guj.) (2) 

m (3) )-*TT^ 

(as in $ ^); (4)-Dc«ya stoftsTT-sitoft ( = a terrace before 
a house-door; DcSi-ndma-mdld, I, 101); (5) or to;. 

In (1), (2), (3) and (4), the ^ changes to W without any 
effective contact of a palatal; in (5) there is an optional change 
of ^to W without an effective palatal contact. 

here the ^ remains a dental, because the 
is a wide 3T> not a narrow which alone is purely palatal, and 
the purpose of this utsarga requires a pure palatal. 

tfs-steftefc vrRrqt;— 

here the ^remains a dental, in spite of the contact with 

VOWEL CHANGES. 

UTS A VGA VII. 

In some words a non-final $ becomes f and a similar 
becomes 3>. 

Examples:— 

^—%e (Skr.)-diroct—(Quj.); feafrrer- 

ft*fT3S; Dclya dtft Uciya ** (H) 

— a locust 
Notes:— 

(a) Si. Hb. Viii-iv-220 gives ^as an ddeia of this is 

the source of M. %5T*=a siege, and G. lit (= a spiral 

56 
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finger-ring). But (which is the sense of has 
to be derived direct, in the circumstances. 

(b) and may, in a way, be brought under the 
operation of Si. Hi. Viiri-84, to yield and but 
the fact that the sutra belongs to Prakrit and not to 
DeSya and, even if it did, the words in DeSya have an 

not as also the fact that at least will remain 
outside the scope of the sutra (there being no conjunct 
in it) will justify the recognition of this separate uisarga . 

(c) An opposite process, ? to is visible in the case of 

(G.) derived from (Skr.)—(Ap.)— 

35 being dropped here; but I do not enunciate a separate 
uisarga for this, as Si. lie . VIII-i-85 (fpT^3T) covers 
this case, though the 3 resulting from that sutra is the 
short ^ of Prakrit whereas that in is a long 
(Skr.)-qks (Pr.)-<jj) (Guj); 

wfa.'-partly direct-WY; <Tf$, q$W> 

(in q^=T- 

fisrfn 

Notes:— 

(a) has as an alternative form also; 

(b) I5STC has also as a further development; the steps 
being:-^K5 

(c) sfopjj; the ** is changed to 3ft by a reflex action of the 

in M. preserves the q and has qf^T e. g. 

UTS AUG A VIII 

original or as an evolute of aft, turns into 8? in some 

oases. 

Examples:— 

9lW>JEt?q«F—direct—WRI*. 
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UTS ARC! A IX 

When the ’T’gft of Pntkrit is preceded by a vowel 
other than short % or 3 , the qr sound vanishes in Gujariti ant) 
the residual a? merges into the preceding vowel. 
Examples:— 

VT^I-direcr^^ - ^ 

then by 

^tofr; DeSya 

Exceptions:— 

D6iya: "^J j (=w^ wO-a«i- 

DeSya Skr. ^tU:(S:)-^3T|-gw and 

optionally 

Notes :— 

(a) and sftaj may also be traced as under:— 

similarly 

• But I prefere the present utsarga as an operative prin 
ciple. 

(b) This principle operates in yielding &oa. from 

?T^T, &ca., thus:—similarly 

&ca.. 


UTSARGA X 

stf is in some cases changed to sn. 

C 

Examples:— 

Skr. Pr. or Ap. Guj. 

then, neufc. 
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[Vallabhaji Haridatta Achurya in his essay on Bhdshdvatdra 
( Gujarat S dldpatra, April 1908, P. 108. footnote) quotes the 
following from a festive song sung by Niigar women of 
Junagadha:— 

(Sft =husband). 

Evidently this dialect regains the word in the wide sfage] 

[»s7. lie. VIII-iv-895, illustrations, gives for 

t-onld the 5 be a mislection for j[ (5) ?3 

Notes:— (a) *Tr| (G.) is WfJ in Charotari Guj. Evidently 
the principle of this ntsarga works in this and similar cases. 

(b) The change of 3fT to 3TT (itself a wide sound) indirectly 
supports the wide nature of the srf sound. 

UTSARGA XI 

The in Sanskrit turns into srft in an interim stage in 
passing into Gujarfiti in the case of some words; and occa¬ 
sionally into sn; or ft or % and sometimes m. 

Examples:— 

arft— 

f’TT (Skr.)—(interim)—(Guj.)i f**- 
WJW — * 

«Wr“ 

Vf—»Tff— *7?—W*. 

ft- 

W—<Fr^r^:— 

(The ^ is first elided under Si. He. VIIH-177, leaving 
and then ^ is changed to The same steps occur in the 
change of S5f.to in irfafr etc.—under Si. HL VIII-i-142). 

Note:— 

It may perhaps be considered better and oonsonant with 
to treat these phenomena differently and regard the 
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evolution of as at first proceeding from the three-fold pronunci¬ 
ation of this strange vowel, viz. as ft, <5, and then splitting 
the conjunct by ftwT, thus:-^T«E-S<TO-TOJ; 
and so forth. The sound of 3? is nowhere uniform; in some parts of 
India for instance, is in others ft^T> and in others ywi. 
(In the tradition of the Madhyandini S&khd of the &ukla Yajurveda 
*5 is*pronounced as X). This may account for the varying changes 
of m into %?, 3 noted in Si. He. VIII-i-126 to 142 (where ^ 

would be dropped under Si. He. VIII-ii'79, and leave 

the ST, 5, Thus while I, ft, % would explain sf, 5, 3 evolutes in 
Prakrit by the elision of they would explain the 3*1 in Guj. by 
However, I have decided to accept this uUarga as framed 
above for several reasons; first, ^fft is in fact found in ApabhraniSa 
and Prakrit in words like ^ft*EH[ &ca. (Si. He. VIIHv-234), 
JSrft^T (VIIH-144), ^fte, 5ft^ &ca. under (VIII-ii-105); 

secondlypthe palatal ??T in G. flTOl points to the 5 in afar; 
(the dental in is explainable by the change of f to in 
^faf before ^ affecting the w); 

thirdly,—Marathi even now has ^fat. 
and fourthly—tffjarer will necessitate the elision of ^ in teeth of 
the usual and more potent elision of 

I recognize that even then it is possible to trace all changes 
primarily ^o the t-fa-3 sounds of even for the evolution in 
Prakrit; thus ^fat$, ?faft may have come from an original 

ft, %. 


UTS AUG A XII. 

Sandhi. 

In the case of words passing into Gujardti there is, as a 
rule, no internal vowel sandhi in words, just like Pr&krit, but 
under special conditions the ordinary sandhi process takes 
place. 

Examples:— 

The in remain separate. 
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Cases of Sandhi:— 

^Rf-^wfc-^nt; Squrnt (Dciya)-*3TT- 

(«.-old poetry). [qqTqort=$H: DefUndmar 

mdld, V-85]. 

fURs4>-q>frsHi, all such forms in q?f. * 

Note :—The question of qq^fot may be disposed of by the 
general statement that there is no qqfrf^f in Gujarati. There are 
a few exceptions:— 

*RT% ®TI°ql; here HHH+q ( =also) combines by sandhi into HH^; 
5tw|-from ?T 


UTSARGA XIII. 

The an of certain words is shortened into ar. 
Examples:— 

^rsq-^rf^rs-^-^oTTr; UTqqt-imsr-uf|qT; anqiq.—snnu- 

WW{ Jfigowf.—TTfi-direct-HHj DeSya SRieff- 

Note:— Si. lie. VIIH-67, 68, 69, 70, 71, deal with this 
change; of these 67 mentions which, by the word 

may cover other words. If the instances given here can, 
by any stretch, be included in that gana , the present utsaiga may 
be superfluous. If not, it will be an of VIIH-67. 


TITS AEG A XIV 

In polysyllabic words the syllable (gfiO preceding a long 
or accented syllable (a) remains short, or (b) if long, 
becomes short. 

Examples:— 

(a) 

guuiTT-gnKj ’SHT^RS-iqwnq-VnT, 
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J ~5^^T-5^m; 9S8W.*RRR.-3W8«8W-a8f8sft} Dedya 

<ssnft-«R*rtf, sjtc. 

(b) ft:'*mSt:-:famTS-fvr3nnt; ^«rW*R:-^r*ra-^n«ft; WW«N::- 
' s PTnr5- : 5UR; &ST8m-^W8-sfano5-ftWT35. 

Ifote:-(a) The expression “preceding” in the utsarga above 
given includes occasional cases where the is i. e. 

not immediately preceding; this gives room to gHWI in the 
examples given above. 

(b) f3Wl55 and a>£TC are given at p. 399 supra under the 
principle of but the present utsarga goes 

to the root principle which furnishes the cause for the 
state. The principle of this utsarga has been referred to at p. 400 
supra against the marginal note regarding the influence of accent. 
Tessitori “Notes” § 43, notices this principle, though some of his 
instances are open to question, so far as Gujarati is concerned. 


UTSAliGA XV 

The single consonant in certain words is doubled 
(a) sometimes i. e. preserving the original sense; 
and (b) • sometimes to indicate emphasis or intensity of 
’ meaning, or a phase in meaning. 

Examples:— 

(a) fr?Sirt; *r«TC; q«8* (f r0 m «m*:; TO^Tf- 

(b) <*SOT; <3(5; ^t|; faf; Smf; 3TTt?^; OTSf ( M i n , 

?^5IFC ( e . g. wif W&WWt 8^ 

8«T 5^’’) “ Kusuma-mald ,” P. 95, st. 19, 1. 4, by Narasinharao 
Bholanath); 

(“giddiness; faintness);—from fwffa; 

•pat; (the nine and ten in playing cards). 

This process is sometimes adopted in words, e. g. 

8$8; (for "9K> 8 8,—with a 

certain emphasis.) 
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UTSARGA XVI 

stJetUl (Metathesis) 

(This is an extension (aTS'jf^) of Si. He. VIII-ii-166 ff.) 

The words stated below undergo an Interchange of 
syllables or letters as shown against them. 

Interchange of vowels:— 


Skr. Pr. or Ap. Guj. 

TO TO5J TO 

TOS TO TO 

(See supra p. 403 for this 

partial metathesis). 

Interchange of consonants:— 

5^K { —direct-iHRoS; 


Skr* Pr. or Ap. Guj. 
STJW- direct- 

(See supra p. 421, n. 188). 

TO.—liret {si%W,then intcrchange- 
*TTO; 

3m^r-ar|n:f - 


T5T?ft:-'»WT?T?:-'rrtT55; 

'Tf^rriftw-«TR?Rf^3Tr-^tirift; 


(See Kanhadadi-prabaiidha, I* 

22.)—TOrcte; 


DcSya-WWir- ! Jt^T- , sr^T- ^ T _ direct _^ T? j eK ( 0Jd Gu j and 

generally in poetry). 


Interchange of vowels and consonants;— 

«T5*iTO-ffcf|tTTO 'Tm<TO-y??;9j. 

*rffrT«ru 
*f|qTO; 


Notes:— 

(a) Persian has *fkt?fa*a shirt; the Gujarat! word c^nt 
which means a shirt of the shape of Mussalman apparel, may be 
from Persian, All the same &ea. mast really be traced to 
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and it is possible that the Persian word is 

connected with Sanskrit qftqR. 

(b) Degya (through yielding G. sfafSnft 

presents a peculiar movementof ? and each one syllable-place 
upwards, which may be noted here as a phenomenon akin to, but 
not identical with, sq*qq. 

(c) (G.) is traceable to Persian but this latter is 
obviously connected with ^ (Sk.) with’ the principle of sq^qq 
working on it. 


CONSONANTAL CHANGES. 

UTS AEG A XVII. 

The change of hard consonants to soft ones. and z 

are changed to q, st and q respectively. 

This is the prevalent feature of the Prakrits, and its action 
is further manifested in the evolution of Gujarati under certain 
conditions. 

$ to *L This change is seen in a very limited sphere, in Pra¬ 
krit, viz: and (initials) change the 35 to q 

(Si. He. VIIH-182). ApabhramSa presents a freer movement of this 
softenijig process; but, as the illustration to Si. lie. VIII’iv~396 
indicates, the softening was prevalent generally in the case of 
(from to do) coming in words like and the like. 

In Gujarati this change of to qr is seen in a still wider field, 
and the change of ^ to q in words where the is not present. 
Examples:— 

spfqqtt (=^«q qqFT obedient); 5R5q* (— maker of 

shields); ^qi (= maker of ^?fts, ivory bangles); (== maker 

of tambourines); RTfq* ( = a magician; note the combination with 
Persian, 511$); ftf^sqT (=a polisher of swords &ca; 
Persian); gf TOqft ; 5*l|q^; etc. ^RiqT ( = thc sea; Skr. ^I<=K:)> 
(Skr. Skr. = a gambler; 

Gujarati alters the sense to “gambling;” it will not be satisfactory 
to derive 5jqR from as 35Tq would be ifcvst). 

57 
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changed to (3>T$3$: to *TTo£t) in words like these:-* 
^faTTo^, etc. (where JTTaS^ season). 

SOTS (from Skr. 'PTC 0 ! (a ceremonial occasion, such as 

a wedding, and the like),-Skr. (Skr. 3*fSK0; SfZg 

(Skr. (Skr. «spR); q^n (Skr. qqqt:); fUS (Skr. psi:); 

mVi|o6 (hRo 6);-qfa555=hollowness; qfrT55=hollowness, metaphori- 
cally, i. e. humbug; fraud. 

(Skr. sRRS^:); (Skr. $qgpft (Skr. qJITOO; 

#TW (Skr. sqf^R:); =details; =31^; the figures 2, 3, 4; 

here the »T is from q> in fpsq; &ca.; 

The q in arfJrqn:, ^Tt^m (of arN^, aftlTTOfter etc.)—from 
must be referred to pre-Gujarati stages. 

It will be observed that this change in Gujarati is seen in 
like °^C, °^K, and in select words like 

qirat, q^I55, *finn*5 aftnoi (^Cf^ of ^Wta etc.); etc.; in 
the change may be the result of misapprehension of the 
of 3TT3R for the form of f to do. 

Note:—Kanarese shows this softening in words like 
(Skr. cfcVfW); (=rainy season; *?55=cloud, rain, 

time); mUf?! (=a compound-wall, enclosure, from Skr. SH35TC:). 

^ to 5T 

(Skr.); rjfg-4—q-q; r^g. 

Srftfc (Skr.); ’Tate?—'HaN—'Irfa ( =assurance, proof). 

1/ (Skr.); rf^n—rf^f (=cinnamon). 

(Skr.); (Ap.)—(G.); unless be traced 

* from Persian ^3?. 

(Skr.); sfepr—srsft|. 

5T (=a particle denoting certainty; as in q 'SI may be 

traced to (a) f or of Prakrit (Si. He. VIII-iM84) 

or (b) of Apabhram4a (Si. He. VIH-iv-420); preferably the 
latter; in which case this word may be excluded from here. 

(Kanarese); (Guj.)=a shoe. 

„ =a sock; a stocking. 
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Notes:— 

(a) M. becomes c?!! 9 ! in a farther developement. 

The change of ^ to *1 is visible here also; 

(b) In Prakrit fatTift for fforsft is shown by Hemachandra 
(VIII-i-1775, gloss), but as a rare and exceptional case. 

Z to#:— 

This is seen in a rare instance—in Gujarati itself; e. g. 
5S‘Hng=f3raT35 (= locking up of shops; therefore, a close day for 
bazaar; a strike). 

As for Prakrit or ApabhramSa, =15 from =Rt: &ea. come in 
the regular course. 

UTSAEGA XVIII 

The change of st to =g. 

This is an opposite process, hardening of a soft consonant. 
The only instance I find is:— 

(Skr.)—(p r . ; also Sindh!) 

arimifr—atpr”? 9 * (intermediate step) aunjR 
(Gujarati). 

. UTSAEGA XIX. 

The change of gutturals to palatals. 

^ and n are respectively changed to ’5, 0 , and st; 
either when influenced by the contact of a palatal vowel or 
5 or even without such contact. 

Examples. 

to *i.— 

f^?r (Skr.), fNfar (Pr.), (tfg), (G.); (Kana- 

rese),-«I^ (G.). 

^ to 0.— 

(Skr.), 5=50^55 (Ap.), 301035) (G.). 

T! to ST:— 

HtW) (Skr.), (Pr.), (G. also TFPfrft); 
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Notes:— 

(a) For an inner analysis of this sound change see reference 

to Max Muller supra p. 351, also supra p. 280, Supplement, (II). 
The tendency in rural Gujarati noted there finds a restricted 
manifestation in the above instance of ^ to ^ in urban Gujarati 
too. Also compare the tendency amongst some children in 
their lisping stage, to pronounce letters as letters; e. g, 
*3renr for for ?pTTS, sir for HR, for and the like; 

and for 35R5T (uncle) is a recognized Word in certain circles 
(e. g. the Brahma-Kshatriya class), allied to H. or 

all which strongly illustrates the direct sound affinity between 
gutturals and palatals. 

(b) After this, I may with some diffidence hint at a possible 
misapprehension between ** and ^ being the cause of ra changing 
to As I shall note in utsarga XXXVIII below, ^ and ^ are 
interchangeable sounds and symbols; and it may be that 

may account for the change of ra to (through the principle of w 
changing to 5$— Utsarga XXXIII infra) ; again, the alternative 
evolutes of &T, viz. and (as in (G.) and (H.)), 

may be attributed to the double sound of (included in 8^). 3 
However, this must take a second place before the higher principle 
of affinity between gutturals and palatals. 


3. A further question arises regarding the evolution of ^ into ^ 
Does the get dropped before the ^ sound of U in 8 ^? Or, doc 3 
turn into t^and then aspirate the g^into V The question is akin to the 
question whether in sq, sj, t*q turning into =5^, 53T, (he q^gets 

dropped and palatalizes the ^into =5 , 31, ^ or, whether, 

as Beames (Vol. I § 85) holds, the get dropped and turn 

the strong-soundig q (=^l) into 3T by way of a post mortem 

influence, (The last para of my not 106 at page 342 supra may bo 
read along with these remarks,). 
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TJTSAEG A XX. 

The change of palatal to guttural. 

In certain cases 9 is changed to % and 3 i to 9. 
Examples:— 

9 to 

(Skr.), (Ap.), (G.) 

[^51^9 (G.) is further turned to by some Gujaratis 

on this very principle.] 

3t to 9:— 

3t*J<fi: (8kr.), 31*33 (Ap.), 9*33, 9*3t 

9*9*. 993! (G). 

(Skr.), 9lf*3T3 (Ap.),-9Tf3Tg-9lSg-9Pg (G) ; 

also 9T33 (G.), 

UTSAEGA XXI 

Change of dentals to cerebrals. 

9, 9, 9 and 9 are respectively changed to z, z, 9, 3. 

Prakrit recognises this change to a limited extent, i. e. in 
the case of certain specified words; Si. He. VIII-i-205, 206, 207, 
(where*the S is really a softening of 3 evolved from ?T), 208, 
(where the ^ is a further step after ^), 211, 212, (where the 35 
is a further evolution of ?); 215, 216 (where the 3 is further 
softened into 3); 217, 218, 221, 222, (where the ^ is further 
changed to <3); 226 and 227, Sutras 228 and 229 deal with the 
change of ^ to ^ which is extensive in Prakrit. 

I give the present utsarga as an as it covers post- 

Prakrit and post-Apabhram6a words. 

For a possible accounting for this change see supra Pp. 7-8, 
about Dravidian influence, and Pp. 93-96, about defective vocal 
organs. 

See also Beames, I, § 59; where a very suggestive and 
thoughtful account is given of the relation between the dentals 
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and the cerebrals. It is suggested there that the dentals and the 
cerebrals are really the weaker and the stronger branches o! one 
and the same group, viz, linguals (both sets being produced by 
the tongue, and therefore linguals ); and that Sanskrit-polished 
and classical-inclined to the softer (i. e. the dental) branch, 
while the popular speech (the Prakrits) adhered to the harsher 
(i. e. the cerebral) forms. This view, liowever, must be accepted 
with some reservations. 

Examples. 

rT to £ 

gfift (Skr.)-ufw (Pr.; Si. He. VIII-i-32)-*TS (G); 
fcfrrej, &frr£ (£i\//£VIII-ii-157)-^W, 

(Mugdhdvabodha Auktika , P. 17, col. l); 

Jhs® (G); 

(Skr.)-inFTO (Ap.)-jpjrTH (interim)-^ (G.); 

(Skr.)-ft<£§ (Ap.)-?ftg (G.) ; 

(Skr.)-wq^ (G.); ST[<T: (Skr.)-^ (G.). 

Note:-&f. Zft.VIII-ii-29 and SO cognize the change of double 
tT (either original or evolute of H) into 5. However, in the above 
instances the double tT is simplified in post-Apabhramfia stages, 
and in the case of the double tT is a clear case 6f later 

evolution. Hence this separate utsarga which is capable of in¬ 
cluding a single rf also, as in 

to 3 

*rfa<T (Skr.)-JT^ (&.); (Skr.),-i?^»jg (Ap.)-q*^; 

(Skr.)-f^^ (Ap.)-3?ff (G.)-by a misapprehension of 
like and hence 3^—verb. 

5 to * 

(Skr.)-%t (Ap.)-tflf (G); (Skr.)-jftf (G.); 
3R|: or (Skr.)-*n<>J (G.); (Skr.)-^I (Pr,)-«1«*Ij 

*3 (Skr.)-?^t (G.); 3f&nr>R: (Skr.)-<?ff|ore (Ap.)-nwt (G); 

(Skr,)-%$fWr (Pr.)-iRtaft (G.)j [«te from Skr. 
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and ffaf from Skr. need not be cited separately, as fcr to 
is provided for in Si. He. VIIH-218; and really may as 

well be covered by that sutra .] 

Foreign languages:— 

v ^n3^(Arabic)—(G); 

(Persian)—W5 (G); 

(=two and a half) from 9rl+fl[; (=one and a half) 
from f^+3r5;-both evolve the 3 from tin ^ in (Skr.)-Wr (Pr.). 

•f to ^ is a change in full swing in Prak. itself, (Si. He. VIII m 
i-228 and 229). 55 to 55 has been already dealt with by me at an 
earlier stage (See supra pp. 362 ff. especially p. 365). 

Navalaram in his Vyutpattrpdtha , ntsarga , 20 gives the follow- 
ing other instances:- 

3fc(f) from 3<m (Skr.); 3* from (Skr.)-(better 
His other instances are covered by Prakrit rules. 

M. would seem to stick to the dentals in words like WTcft, 
a[Rf, &ca. (though Si. He. VIII-ii-29, 30 would favor the cerebral); 
yet in other cases it cerebralizes the dental, e. g. Skr. mt“M. 

X* (of). 

Beng. ifel from Skr. sttM: also bears witness to this change 
of dentals to cerebrals. 


UTSARGA XXIL 

Cerebral changed to dental. 

This is an opposite process. I find only one instance: £ to 
a;—(Skr.)—qfor (G.) 


UTSARGA XXIII 

q changed to 
Examples. 
(Skr.)—anra (G); 
ntrfai (Skr.)—irtsrat (g); 

31$* (Skr.)—qrfoq (G). 
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UTSARGA XXIV 

% changed to n 
Examples. 

IT?: (Skr.)-direct-*niT (G.); 'Tt (G); (IN! is used at present 
by Nagars of Chandod and Karnali on the banks of the Narmada). 

si#** (Skr.)-gif^rj (a p.)Yt-crFs-^mi *(g.). 
(However in this latter instance the *X.may be a reverse prooesB 
from Ytj as a result of misapprehension, Slj being the rural ohange 
of *»•) 

UTSARGA XXV 

Change of 55 to w, and h to 55. 

Examples:—5! to w. 

(Skr.)-^ 0 ^ (Ap.)-5=5Tg; (I have pointed out this 
derivation in my essay on JCdani in 1888 A. D.) (Skr,)- 

(Pr.)-^n®-^5TT^-sftWa5-^TT55. 

This derivation derives support from several instances in 
old Gujarati literature:— 

(1) «rht toj 

TOT® 

(.Vimala-prabandha, IV, 35.) ,, 

v (2) 5ft »fl feirswS 

(Closing note of Khanda IV of Vimala-prabandha). 

(3) tjiT »rui| 

(4) 5t«W vpJiT^ H&, 

(Do IV-36) 

(5) sterlet 

(Do IV-36) 

( 6 ) 

{Hari-LUdy by Bhima; VIII-30) 

(7) ^155 

(Do. V1II-47) 
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-V (8) TOTS iteWTWT 

(A nameless and dateless AuhtiJca probably 
of the sixteenth century, Vikrama era.) 
has been suggested as preferable to feWIWt for 
deriving T^IT55. But instance (2) above distinctly points to 
Besides, 3^? gives no clear meaning; if it means “training’’ or 
“leading out” (as in “education”-^ plus duco I lead), the idea is 
very modern and of the West; ^^“modesty”, may be suggested. 
But in favour of we have several considerations:— 

(a) Our old schools dealt witl^Crepeating and) writing on a 
wooden plank; 

(b) In Marathi even now, in rural areas particularly, people 

say (he goes to school to write)* 

writing being the function associated with a school; 

(c) (Arabic) meins a place of writing; a writing 
school; from ICTB to write ; Katab —he wrote. 

Persian (aline; a stroke); G. only in if tffei 

^ in snt jtto »ft'f 

q»: am % 

the two full-stop strokes marking the end of the thus:— 

efi Unbeing mistaken as part of the symbol for the visarga . 

Persian has 3*1 and =TT both, e. g, 

5fT535TfT, The sound-affinity between *T and is at the root of 
these words. 

NoterThis uisarga is, through the evolutionary kinship of 
*1 and 5?, an for Si. lie . VIII-i-25G and 257 note the change 

of 35 to *T in certain words; ONT35, and (from 353*1?), out of 

them have come down to the present vernaculars WK (M.) 
and f*t3^? (G.). Viewed minutely, the Prakrit change of 35 to 
is really through sf as a first step, to being the next step, 
under (Si. lie. VIII-i-229). 

is shown as a Skr. word by Apte in his Dictionary^ 

where he quotes from DaSa-lcumdra-charila. All the same, I view 

58 
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it with suspicion as a Sanskritized form of especially as 

Hcmachandra regards it as an evolute of 5535R. 
to 3. 

(Skr.)-<3^ (G.)j ^ (Skr.)-^^ 5^55- Xi- 

(Skr.)“^1f (G.); 

35MTO, ^Tf55 (0. G.). 

Notes:— 

(a) This part of the utsarga is an of Si* Hi* VIIH-230, 

which prescribes 55 for the ^ of only. If herein be regarded 
as a specimen, fw^imay be taken as included in the sutra itself. 

(b) The great affinity between ?r and ^ is evidenced by a 
variety of words in ancient and modern languages; e. g. (from 
English Note ) is pronounced as by Upper India villagers; 

becomes in Kanarese. (Skr.) is 55^ in M.; 

^£135 (=s of a seer weight) becomes in the mouths of 

villagers; M. 55 ^<jt is from Skr. Persian has the ^ from 

the in (Skr.); Surati Gujarati has for . In 

Kathiavada women of a certain caste turn to *R!^T55<jft in 

a wedding song ! 


UTSARGA XX VI 

55 changed to and * to 55 

Examples:— 

(Skr.)-*33 (Ap:)-irft (G.); 
stTSZZipm (SkrO-^HTWH (G.); 
s (Skr.)-^n3 (Ap.)-^TT* (G.) (^an anchor); 

*I5!5T55 (Skr.)=straw;-<RTo5 (G.)=paddy straw. 

St. IIL YIII-i-255 provides for this change only in the case 
of ^£55. There is therefore room for this utsarga as an or 

rather more. 

* changed to 3 

^ Sfal (Skr.)-dircct-p^ (G.); 

(Skr.)-direct-?35?T (G.); 

(Skr.)-direct-$’S (G*)* 
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Si, He. VIII-i-254 notes 5^ and but the G. words 

come direct and by f^sN; hence a separate provision is made here. 
Similarly ^',T is not given in the mentioned in Si. He. 

VIII-i-254, hence a separate provision is made here; unless 
at the end of the gana be taken as including ^3J. 

(Skr.)-direct-*nT^35 (G.); 
ipqft (Skr.)-nft^5 (Pr.)~m?m (G.); 
jtw (Skr.) JTsirsft (g.); 

(4 to g is noted only for 'pfcw, I^Vt and in Si. Hi, 

VIII-ii-G8) 

Note: —The change of Yto ® is a Magadhi feature {Si. Hi, 
YIII-iv-288). But I place this as an independent utsarga, because 
(a) Gujarati does not owe much to Magadhi, and (b) this change 
is all prevalent in Magadhi, whereas in Gujarati it is limited to 
certain words only. 


UTSARGA XX VTI. 

v changed to 5 

silcsqft (Skr.), (®) (Guj.); 

313: (Skr.), mg (Ap.), m* (G.); 

(Apte gives mfe: a kind of palm; but it is an unfamiliar 

word; and m^ alone can be recognized.) 

UTSARGA XXVIII 

k changed to 3, and * to 

?: to s:— 

(Skr.), direot (G.); 

fSTW (Skr.), f?T3t (G.); sW (Skr.), (G.); 

The ? split off from unite3 witn £ evolved from * and yields 
5; the ^ left from *T becomes ^ (through 3); see supra p. 385, 

sresntrft (Skr.), TOSWSfO (Pr.), WWI^(G.); 
n| (Skr.), 1^X35, 5fm35 (G.); 
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vi (Skr.), (G,); (Skr.), (G.); 

qt (Skr. (through qf), q<JT (G.); see supra , p. 334. 

The word qTH (GO-a preparation of roasted brinjal filled 
with certain condiments, assumes the form also and illustr¬ 
ates this change. 

Compare the change of % to ^ in (Skr.) changing to S 
(M.); see supra ) p. 94, n. 42; also supra p. 281, supplement (III). 

Foreign Languages. 

q?f (Persian)—q^t (G.); 

(Persian)— (G ). 

3 to T— 

(Skr.) = mosquito;— 

UTSAEGA XXIX 

s changed to 35, 

This is more or less a sandhi- change in Gujarati itself. 

i qTf+^ term.—qs^-q^s 
term.— 

UTS AEG A XXX. 

Medial 56, and in rare cases change to q. 

Jjq^qHK and 55—(and in rare cases 35), when medial and 
united with 3?, and when followed by °T or are changed to q. 
Examples:— 

fo+€t—(fo€t) -fort; 5S+r\— ( 

fo+fo-(for , I)-fort; A&+'$— (*35$)-^; 

firg qT55+'g-('TToS'3)-qpj'S; 

(the breaking of a fast)—qiq'ni. 

This utsarga deals with internal changes in Gujarati itself. 
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For a full discussion see my essay on Jodani, A. D. 1888, 
pp, 24-26; also my essay on Jodani, A. D. 1905, pp. 69-70. 

These instances admit of a except in the case of S 

when it must always turn to q. 


UTSAUGA XXXI 

The change of to and ^ to H 
fT to 

v SSRSflT (Skr.)—55155^ (G.); 

^TTClf^T (Skr.)-3TT&ffl (Pr,)-3TT^ (G.); (unless the word 

be onomatopoeatic). 

^ to *r— 

(°f?fc>0 -Skr. = a combr^l^t (G.), throngh being 
heard as and being changed to ! 3. 

being the first step, then by becomes 

is used in V. S. 1529. (See supra p. 4281.1 in Appendix 
A to Lecture IY, Section II). It is in vogue even nowin 
Ka^hiawada. 

Note:—The sound being allied to the Prakrit sound of % 

it is presumable that the =9 in the case of this utsarga must be the 
sound (dento-palatal), though it may subsequently 
assume the pure palatal sound, as in (In it is 

dento-palatal.) 

UTSARGA XXXII. 

The change of ^ to si 

/I find only one instance:— 

^ / ^R5^T3T: (Skr.)=^r^f^:, (an oblation of rice at irdddha or 
obsequies.)-35T*T3T5T (G.). 

Note:-The sound of here being pure palatal evolves 31, 
not H (as it does in the case of from where the ^ is 

dento-palatal.) 
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UTS AEG A XXXIII 
The change of ft to ®. 

ft, original or a phonetic evolute, is changed to © (dento- 
palatal). 

Examples:— 
ft (original)— 

(G.). 

ft (evolute)— 

W*: (Skr.)-tfe, (Pr.)-ip (G.); e 

fPlfctR-ft«R«H-OTi5t; qz-fl-3. 

Note:—(a) The 3 in dfa is a pure palatal only because of 
the influence of the in JJ3 the 55 is pure palatal for some 
unknown reason; 

(b) The 55 of (thO and 5TT3$: is found in Prakrit itself 
(see Si. lie. VIII-i-2G5), but it is really through a possible 

♦phonetic evolute ft under the general rule, 5TNt : ft! {Si. He. 
VIII-i-2C0). 

(c) This change of to 5$. has been foreshadowed in an 
earlier part by me; (see supra p. 249, also p. 262). 

UTSAIIGA XXXIV. 

The change of b to ft 

This is a reverse process, compared to that noted in the last 
preceding utsarga. 

Examples:— 

(Skr.)-$pE55 (Pr.)-3Ttfl (G.) = the axis of a cart; 
qanftRT;: (Skr.)-q^5nftTSR (Ap.)-qfNT^ (G.); 

tff$: (Skr.)-Nf^i (Ap.)-ftfft (G.)=a hymnal {Vide p% 
262 supra .) 
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Note:—Marathi has this process pre-eminently. (G.) tgs(i)“ 
(M.); (G.)-*fts®f (M.); (M.) = questioning 

(fw^trc =asking; ^*T from 2^*5 (Pr.) also = asking); 3Tfc|, 
curiously, has Sffa as well as WH in M.; (Skr.)-3W (M.)-As 

to @, Prakrit sound, not existing in M. see supra p. 356, para 2 
undqf (4). 


UTSARGA XXXV 

The change of <r to 

(1) (Skr.)—*t3a3l-*t3<ft-51PF3 (G); 

(2) *12^3% (Skr.)— (Ap.)-*n3f (G.); 

(3) (Skr.) direct (G.). 

Notes:— 

(a) For my preference for over Dr. Bhandarkar’s 

see supra p. 89, n, 35. Also see supra p. 380, 
instance (21). 

(b) M, has *TT33 to express the meaning of *1135 (step- 

relation); the * is an agama under the influence of 
Si. He. VIII-iv-399, which is further worked out in 
, my utsarga I (about SRJ3) in this section. (See supra , 
pp. 433-4). 


UTSARGA XXXVI 

The change of si to ft. 

Examples:— 

(1) (Skr.)-9T33tf^ (Ap.)-^3t, <***3 (G.); 

(2) (Skr.)-ft*3| (ApO-'t'Sf (Old G.)-|tl (G.); 

(3) (Skr.)-direct-9T5T*qt-3T^l*?( (G,); 

Foreign languages:- 

(4) (Arabic)-m^-m#! (GO (amongst some classes)} 

Cf. mm (Sindbi). 
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Compare M. 3^3* from 3?^ (Persian). 

Notes:— 

Example (2) fl! is used by Narasinha Mehta and others: 

sfarw 

Narsinha ( Chaturi-chhatrUv, Chaturi XII* V. St. 8-9) 

m"ftm* «rf?f 1 st. 

(Bhalana’s Kadambari, Tart I, Kadavun VI, L 122). 

Wl — dear, belovecL Then the adjective is turned into an 
abstract noun, meaning-the state which makes another dear, 
i. c. love. 

Example (3) is an expression mcixnuig-bccame fruitless. 


UTSA11GA XXXVII 

The change of 55 to ^ 

This change stands in a relation of parallel lines of corre¬ 
spondence () with the change of ^ to *1; the 
latter set being dentals'and the former being cerebrals, and $ and 
55, and ^ and being mutually related by evolution. 

For this important relationship I place this as an utsarga by 
itself, although I have only one instance fully answering to the 
rule. It is ^3$ (Skn.)-fNrcri (ApJ-f^-fg (G.), which 
has a further evolute, but an alternative one, in m- 

[ (n.), (G.) may be compared 

significantly here, though the ?5 and in this case are collaterals 
and not related, one as the evolute of the other. See supra, 
P. 334. n. 94. ] 
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UTSARGA XXXVIII 
The change of *r (and sometimes of w) to sr. 

The * (and some times 5t) of Sanskrit becomes w in 
Gujarati. 

Examples:— 

*— 

(Skr.)—feta (G.); 3<TT (Skr.)-3T1%1 (G.); 

(Skr.)-W&sW (G.); 5$: (Skr.)-f^ (G.); 

(Skr.)-nNi#; 3$ (Skr.)-5PC*3 (G.); (in a limited sphere; 
otherwise 3W); g<W (Skr.)—(G.) (as the name of the sign 
of the Zodiac, g^*T);^T: (Skr.)-ifa (G ) (a disguise or garment, 
especially of an ascetic); (Caus. Skr.)— (G.); 

(Sir.)— (G.),—a proper noun; (through 

[(l) primarily means ^T, garb; cf. Narasinha Mehta:— 

q><ft few m; 

^ r^T W* *T5 <3 *51®; 

wk Wsr m (? rfi-rt; 

gi<\ WWH 3*#T cTT^ft; 

(it dscrSahasrapadi, XIX, 5-7) 

(5) The ^ in gets a $ as a !*%*?, and this becomes 

*T> as in 5ft*T from fxf^T; or, ^ is changed to ^ (Hindi process) and 
then $ is interpolated as a and so 

5T— 

(Skr.)-tg (G.); also the verb 

Notes:— 

(a) The case of seems to be the result of a possible mis¬ 
take of the palatal ^ for the cerebral & especially as turns its 
palatal w to the cerebral ^ in some cases, e. g. (part participle), 
and the like. 

(b) The sound of * as ^seems to date as far back as the 
Vedic period, at any rate since the traditions brought by the 
Mddhyandini &dlchd of the &ukla Yajurveda, whereunder simple 
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or conjunct (provided it is not conjoined with a cerebral), was 
(and even now amongst the followers of that &dkhd is) pronounced 
as (See Pratijnd-S'utra of the Sukla Yajurveda, by Katyayana, 
Kandika , II, 12). 

I am inclined to locate this sound of * still further back 
into pre-Vedic times; I base my theory on the evidence supplied 
by the equivalents of 3TE (Skr.)~ eight, in the Western branch of 
the Old Aryan. Thus the gh in the English word eight, though 
silent now, points to the sound softened from the hard 
The ch in Sc. audit, D. and L G. acht, is a sound akin to ^ as 
also the h in Gothic ahtau; ( see Brugmann’s Comparative 
Grammar , translated by Conway and Bouse, Yol. I. P. 28). This 
sound sheds its aspirate element, precipitating the hard ^ in 
Lat. octo , and Gk. Wrto'. Thus the old Aryan had the *3 sound 
in (^e) which gave the & to Lat. and Gk., to Goth, and 
others; I am aware that the in 3TE would be pronounced as a 
cerebral and not as ^ (guttural) even in the Madhyandin? tradr 
tion, because of the £, as the Pratijhd"sutra says (except 
when the w is conjoined with letters). But the sound ch 
(ra) in the several Western languages noted above would point 
to the fact that the older sound in the pre-Vedic Aryan must 
have been which the Yajurvedic tradition in this Saklni 

discarded, retaining the *3 sound in simple W and in conjuncts 
with other letters than 23U. A denial of the sound to 
(in the old Aryan of course) will leave unexplained the 35 in Gk. 
and Lat., the \ in English and the ra in Gothic, Modern German, 
Sc., &ca., whereas the theory I suggest presents a consistent 
phonetic fabric of all the languages. 

(c) It is curious that the ^ sound of w should have jumped 
over the period of the Prakrits and Apabhramga (which change 
the * to ^ invariably) and found a place in the modern Indian 
Vernaculars,—most prominently in Hindi, and in select words in 
Gujarati, Maravadi, and the like, so much so that even the 
writing symbol of 3 was used to represent a *3 (just like the 
interchange of and 3 in some cases). But if we remember that 
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the sound *ffor ^has existed continuously upto recent times in 
the Mriclhyandina tradition, it is just possible to imagine the 
cause of this curious fact, viz: that in certain classes the special 
vocality of the people favoured this *3 sound and it clung to them. 

A question may be asked. How could one and the same 
letter nr have represented two sounds so widely different as 3 and 
*ar ? The answer is clear. As a matter of fact 3 did represent 
these two different sounds in the Madhyandini Sakha, in 3^: 
and but ** in &ca. and also ? in other Sakhas and 
Vedas); well, if this was possible at that period, the pheno¬ 
menon could with equal probability have manifested itself at the 
early period of the old Aryan. Nor are v and *ar so wide apart 
after all. 3 must have evolved the f[ sound and this latter (|T) 
must have hardened into (as Beames indicates the relation of 
5 and Vol. I P. 262). 

I cannot discuss this question at greater length here, but 
hope to do so in a separate article elsewhere, if possible. 
However, I may observe here that while Brugmann posits a 
conjectural source-word, OKTOU (also OK TO )" for 318^ in the 

/X 

Indo-Germanic parental language,-where the word is believed to 
be sounded as I posit a conjectural and 1 believe the 

probabities are more in favour of in the light of the ^sound 

of 3 In general in the Madhyandini Sakha, 


End of Volume I 


3. See Bruginann’s “Comparative Grammar” translated by R, 
Seymour Conway and W. H. D. Rouse, Vol, 1, §§. 77, 85, 181, 381. 
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ADDENDA. 

P. 85, n. 31. Add:— 

(b) Jffa fit'** X X X X 

(Yalabhi grant of Guhasena, 1. 5, of Valabhi Samvat 268 or 
thereabouts). 

Dr. Biihler translates the above thus:— 

“the Kunbi Syfimanera, the herdsman Chhendavaka” 

(Ind. Ant. Yol. Y, p. 207, and P. 206, Col. 2.) 

P. 127, n. 12. Add:— 

Also by the change of 3 to ^ when inflectional changes 
remove the accent from 3, as in qTS^MTTerTOrT. 

Page 139. Item 7. Col. 4. 

Where there is a blank — read eft 

P. 195. After the last para about £ 5 %-^t;-Add:— 

I learn that in Kathiavada (sing.) is still in use, but in a 
restricted and metaphorical sense, e. g. (the case of a 

pair of spectacles); (Panini Y-iii-96) operating here 

in a way. 

P. 236. At the end after the instance s^-Add:— 

35+TOT is 

[Note:—Pr. too has (St. lie. YIII-iv~l7); though 

fitarfa becomes 3T5 as well as under YIII-iv-16, this latter 
Sutra, 16, is rendered inoperative in the case of TOT with 
35 because of the specific provision of for TOT with 35. in the 
former sutra , 17. This may indicate that this process of forming 
roots backwards from forms has its distant source in 

Prakrit itself. ] 

P.263, n. 110 Add:— 

It may be noted that (M.)»~e. g. ^ WTrTIfl, 4! 
etc. is derived, not direct from Wk(Skr.) but through the 
Pr. changed later on to 
P. 273. after 1. 4 add:— 

Anantadeva in his Bhdshya on the Pratijria-S utra, II-8 
(Benares Sanskrit series edition of the SuklarYa0uhrPrdti4&lchya 
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and appendices, p. 421) , quotes the following verse from the 
M&dhyandi nar&i Jcshd :— 

TO*TfT TO I 

% 

(I do not find this verse in the said Siksha as published in 
the &iksha-Sangraha (Benares Sanskrit Series) but in the Laghu- 
Madhyandini Siksha, in the same compilation at pp. 114-115 
I find a different version of it:— 

<T>S * I 

tos? TOssk TOt*T ti 

If Anantadeva’s quotation is accepted, will go 

against my interpretation of 

P. 274. at the end of (c) add:— 

Chanda (III-30) covers all necessary vowelB by the term 

II ). 

P. 274 before the last two, lines:— Add:— 

However, these sections (312-318) deal mainly with Ana¬ 
ptyxis in western languages and § 313 only incidentally mentfittfi 
"file full of Prakrit, but not at all the Vedic Svara'bhakti 
or its instances. Brugmann’s other work (translated into English 
by CiJnway and liouse) in § 624 deals with anaptyxis, and 
under the heading-£an$/tn^says:-“Medial anaptyxis made its 
appearance first in the Prakrit dialects”, and cites instances like 
sftsr (5$), (TO), STOTfit (wuft)i (^f); and only speaks 

of prothesis in Yedic, citing 5TO (also TO)» 

(also adding the remark: “these forms were probably taken 

from some vulgar dialect”. But nowhere, so far as I can 
ascertain, does the work mention the Yedic SvararbhaJcti . 

P. 265. At the close of the Note A on add:—The 

Sikshas give details about minuter than the Prdti - 

Sahhyas • (See Dr. Keilhorn’s article, ‘‘Remarks on the Sikshas”, 
Ind. Ant. Y» pp. 142 ff.;-p, 143, col. 2 and n. # ) 

P. 281. after para 1, under II* 
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Add:— 

(8kr.)-JTTjft^T (Pr.)-flmft (M.) also pointedly 
illustrates prati-samprasarana . ] 

P. 282, (Y) add:— 

Dr. Tessitori (“Notes”, § 141, (2)) regards as the 

causal of (=%$) by the addition of STRa. He is obviously 
on the wrong tack. 

P. 307. At the end— add:— 

I have stated at p. 304, n. (middle) that the change of sense 
in the word Cava, cavea , from “hollow” to “a cave” does not 
involve a great wrench. Since I wrote the above I found incidental 
support in Max Muller’s “Science of Language,” Yol: 1, pp. 
429-30 where he says:-“Cavu8, or hollow is a secondary not a 
primary idea. Before a cave was called cavea a hollow thing, 
many things hollow had passed before the eyes of men. Why then 
was a hollow thing, or a hole, called by the root Car ? Because 
what had been hollowed out was intended at first as a place of 
safety and protection, or a cover, and it was called therefore by 
the root leu or slu which conveyed the idea of to cover.” My 
derivation, J^to protect and gg to hide runs so very close to this 
that I am tempted to ask-could Ku have any connection with 
g<*> and the obsolete postulated by me 7 Or, why could we not 
accept g^the parent of g<* and g^ in preference to this " sky, or 
leu ? I place these suggestions with all deference. 

P. 316. This anusvdra was unknown to Sanskrit. 

I should modify this statement. The strength of the nasalized 
w in as pointed out infra pp. 328-9, n. 91, maybe 

regarded as due to the conjunct and the anusvdra can be viewed 
as weak. But further than this we have the foreshadowing of the 
weak anusvdra in the Yedic sounds known as or TO vowels. 
(Pik-Prati6akhya, 1-17; where Uvvata illustrates by 
and 1-29 speaks of a TO which Uvvata illustrates by 

j • 

Pan iniya Sikshd has:— 

<?# JTqh&sqr: n 
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Gloss*— 1 wft Tfa *ter®lfaw 

^ twrp snfuraqT: i Vt Mrqfa i U 

(see Pig-Yeda, VIII-77, 3). 

/ 

The gloss is from a commentary on the SarvarSammata-SilcBh& 1 
obtained by Dr. Keilhorn from Mahisur. 

fSee Dr. Keilhorn’s article, “Remarks on the ^ikshtW\ Ind. 
Ant. Yol. V, p. 142 n. t). 

Thus this weak nasal, which flourishes luxuriantly in Apa- 
bhramSa and modern vernaculars, Las its distant source in Yedic 
phonology. 

I need not deal with the several varieties of this nasalized 

/ 

vowel described in the Amoghdnandint Sikshd (41 to 46), such as 
and live kinds of viz. ^i^\ 9 

and 

P. 330. 

(a) After quotation from & Uavathio-lidsa 

add:— 

( KdnhadadrPrabandha, 1-154) 

( b ) After add:— 

(Skr.)-iT^f^ (Ap.)-^UT5<5-tffe55 
(=the fruit of a tree, which, strung in a red string, is tied 
round the wrist of the bride and the bride-groom). 

The i evolved from here leaves the nasal with the preced¬ 
ing f and unites with the following ? into 5. 

P. 330, after 1. 4 add:—(Skr.)-^f (G.). 

P. 336. lower half -after («) add:— 

W& can bo traced to ftfn®ra>, ftgawj ftzvjz, fjte'TO; 
the ^ then changing to *T. 

P. 773; after the middle para dealing with add:— 

We can take the principle further back to the pre-Sanskrit 
period, if argentum , ( L ,) be accepted as allied to (Skr.), 
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wherein the first syllable of their common ancestor got dropped 
in the Sanskrit word* being unaccented. 

P. 385* At the close Of utsarga XII> add:— 

This process occasionally operates in compositions, 

e. g. 1IWIWIT*. 

P. 409. After add:— 

The double ^ in in getting reduced to a single ?? 

transfers its strength to the as it were.) 

P. 411. under the list (a) add:— 

<?(^ qfcfGi 

(the spoke of a wheel) 

[sTHC: Skr. is rare.] 

P. 441. Utsarga VII. In the examples, add-t^K (Skr.)- 
feTC (G.). 

Page 444. At the end add:— 

(This process is anticipated in Prakrit in the rare change of 
Skr. 3J9 to Pr. (>S7. Ill VIII-ii-127); the of and 
presents a common feature; and as in the case of tETOJ there 
is no other possibility than the elision of ^ first, I see a similar 
process in the case of as well,-viz. the elision of first and 
then the change of ^ to 3. This being my view, I am not inclined 
to agree with Dr. Gune’s analysis of (from |^), viz: meta¬ 
thesis of ^ and 5R and then Samprasdram of (his Introduction to 
Comparative Philology p. 26, para 2). 

P. 446. Utsarga XIII 

Add to the examples: 

P. 448. under Interchange of vowels, add:— 

(Pers. )—(G.) as some persons write and 

speak; e. g. 

“ sir sRRTsft qsft, S r t ct tc nra 

(Bdlayarabdvalt ; Navalaram) 
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ADDENDA 
( Supplementary ) 

P. 64, 

Professor Soares, after the conclusion of a paper read by him 
before the B. B. R. A. Society on 27th October 1921 on “The 
Influence of Portuguese on Indian Languages” said, in answer 
to an inquiry by me, that STlf^T was from Portuguese, but 
was not. I asked: “could it be from Arabic?”; and another 
member said “it might be from Arabic.” Arabic habas -he held 
back (Steingass’ Arabic-English Dictionary) would be near the 
mark, I believe. 

P. 97 III. Distinction. 

It is interesting to note that these very forms and 

furnish the Gujarati language with other two modes: 
gives as a directive, advisory form, e. g. 3TT1? 

^TIT^T? This sense may be deducible from the first personal 
plural present indefinite while gives 3^, future 

tense, imperative, second personal, singular form; g 3TT*T 
whereas (3rd person singular) yields the plural form in 

the same mood and tense:— 

P. 131, n. 2 4, 1. 3. Add:— 

is used by Mr. Nanalal D. Kavi also in his poem- 
III-4;— 

^ WRPWH 3?T 
P. 250, latter half. 

I cannot find the full quotation 3T 3T &ca., in 

Weber’s Fragments from Bhagavati , i. 411. 

P. 252; last line but one. 

*Jaccha , gam(?) 757” 

Note:—Weber’s Fragments from Bhagavati , p. 411 has— 
achejja (gachet). Here he gives up the conjectural attitude adopted 
in his index to Hdla , and becomes affirmative; though I doubt 
the correctness of his affirmation. 
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P. 251, n, 101—add:— 

True, Si-He, VIII-iv-367 has also an instance 
W 35npJT) where agrees with a noun (^5f) in the neuter 

gender. But I think in its strict application was masculine 
(then, feminine), and it gradually got a wider scope including 
the neuter gender through laxity of idiom, as it first included 
the feminine gender and then the neuter gender. 

P. 332. 1. 9. 

Note:—Tnis phonetic phenomenon is noticed and accounted 
for in a slightly different manner by Dr. Peile. (Vide his Philology, 
Literature Primer, Mao Millan & Co; Chap. I, pages 85, 86), 
Amongst the instances cited there are— 

humble (Eng.) from humilis (Lat.); 
chamber (Eng.) from Camera (Lat.); 
thunder (Eng.) from thunor. 

His explanation is this:— 

“Let a portion of the breath be retained in the month after 
that which passes through the nostrils is spent; when the tongue is 
removed and the breath passes out, an unintended^ is produced.” 

i 

“The b has slipped in when the mouth opens after sounding 
m, before the following Z; the position for sounding b and m 
being the same, just as we saw it was the same for n and d .” 
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Correct 

Preface:- 

■v 6 

1Y 

VII 


„ 7 

Y, VI & VII 

IV, V & VI 

2 

4 from the bottom obvious, the 

obvious. The 

26 

7 

all 

none 

40 

17 

G. R 

R. G. 

46 

15 

land. 

land, on the other. 

47 

n. 35, 1. 8 

is 

q is 

54 

n. 40 last line sukh 

sukharam 

56 

n. 45 1. last but 



one 



58 

last but one Ananas 

Ananas , Ananaz> 



(Century Dictionary), 

>» 

n. 47 1. 5 

anessa 

anassa 

»» 

„ 1. 6 

ananas 

nanas 

73 to 88 

Top heading. 

Historical and other 

Phonetic forces 



forceB-working on 

affecting langu¬ 



language 

age. 

76 

2 from the 




bottom 


** 

7« 

19 


*qqq*qr 

84 

1 


omit 

85 

n. 81 (b) 



>» 

>, (o) 1. 1 


iftnri 

90 

n. 36, 1. 4 

formed 

found 

103 

n. 49 1. 24 

na ^ ii 

^ ^ ii 

107 

24 

passen 

passant 

108 

last but one 



116 
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I? 

117 

11 

sNrct 


128 

12 


rror 

128 

11 

(2) 

Expunge this (2) 

129 

18 

(1) Under... 

(A) Under... 

m 

n, 1, 21 

(H.) 

vmm (h,) 
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marginal note 
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“Sir George,” 



and separate 
the sentence 




into a para by 




itself. 
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107 

167 

»> 
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*3! 

$ 

184 

9 



198 

5 

(+30 

(=<r) 

(=3) 1 + <*> 

210 

last 


tor 

216 

last para 1. 5 

Pr. 

Ap. 

219 

22 



236 

23 

Pr. 

Ap. 

238 

19 

17 

s 18 

244 

5 

SIR 

-TR 

251 

13 

3T!<n 

sri&T 

256 

n. 104 1. 1 


sr+srf^i 

257 

7and elsewhere 

Bhojpuri 

Bhojapuri 

259 

12 



260 
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260 

25 



263 

12 

If 
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n. 110 1. 4 



>> 

»» »» 



266 

13 

has 
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268 

item 19 


apMs 

1 

.25 

then 

then ffft 

270 

16 






